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ACCOUNT  OF  LORD  PRESH>ENT  MILLER,  * 


SIR' Thomas  Miller  of  Glenlee, 
late  Lord  Prclident  of  the  Court 
of  Seflkm,  vras  the  fecond  foti  of 
William  Miller,  writer  to  the  hgnet, 
who  was  himfelf  the  lecond  ion  of 
Alatthew  Miller  of  Glenlee,  and  fuc- 
c  ceded  to  that  eilate,  along  with  the 
lands  of  Barikimming,  op  the  dea^ 
of  his  elder  brother. 

Sir  Thom:^s  was  bom  on  thf  3d 
of  November  1717.  He  received 
the  fir  ft  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  Glai^w,  and  afterwards  went 
through  th^  ufual  courfe  pf  academi- 
mical  ftudies  in  the  Univeriity  of  that 
place  'y  where  he  acquired  a  relilh  of 
the  purfuits  of  literature  and  I'cience, 
that  never  fotfook  him,  and  efpecial- 
iy  a  fondnefs  for  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  dailies  which  even  in  the  bu- 
beft  periods,  of  his  life,  he  occafton- 
ally  found  opportunities  to  indulge. 

When  he  had  refolved  on  goit\g  to 
the  Bar,  he  fixed  his  refiden'ce  at 
Edinburgh,  and  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  law,  with  that  zeal 
and  carneftnefs  with  which,  during 


his  whole  life,  he  was  remarkable 
for  following  every  objed  that  had 
once  determined  his  choice. 

In  the  month  of  July  1742,  he 
was  called  to  the  Bar,  where  he 
had  not  long  continupd,  before  the 
moft  favourable  opinion  came  to  be 
eufertained,  among  the  perions  be  ft 
entitled  to  judge,  of  the  proficiency 
he  had  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  law,  and  of  his  excellent  qualin- 
cations,  both  for  council  and  debate. 
His  elocution  was  copious  and  eafy  y 
his  fele61ion  of  argument  judicious, 
and  his  mode  of  prefenting  it,  in  the 
higheft  degree  perfpicuous  and  plain  i 
and  he  accompanied  it  with  a  man¬ 
ner  of  delivery  fo  weighty  and  fer-, 
vent,  as  carried  home  to  the  hearer 
the  impreflion  ofhis  own  belief  In  the 
do^ines  he  maintained. 

In  the  year  1748,  on  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement  cf  t}.e  olT.ce  of  Sherift', 
his  friend  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  re¬ 
commended  him  to  government  for 
the  ftewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

duties  of  this  ofticc  be  per- 
A  '  »  ;^noed. 
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formed  with  great  pimftuality,  and 
to  the  entire  fatisfaclion  of  the  dif- 
trift  entrullcd  to  his  charge  till  the 
year  1755,  when  he  refigned.  And 
v/as  named  Solicitor  of  Excife— ^an 
office  in  thofe  days  generally  held  by 
a  lawyer. 

In  'the  year  1 759,  on  the  proito- 
tloa  of  Mr‘PrInglc  (afterwards  Lord 
Alemore)  to  the  Bench,  .he  reaped 
the  fruit  of  the  public  favour,  in  be¬ 
ing  appointed  his  Majelty^s  Solicitor 
General  for  Scotland.  i 

In  the  year  1760,  he  fucceeded 
the  late  Prclident  Dundas  as  his  Ma- 
jelly’s  Advocate  for  Scotland  }  and 
in  the  following  year,  he  was  cho- 
fen  to  ferve  in  Parliament  for  the 
burgh  of  Dumfries.  ’ 

In  the  year  1766,  on  the  death  of 
Lord  Mirito,  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Juftice  Clerk  j  which  office  both 
bellows  the  Prefidency  of  the  highefl 
Criminal  Tribunal,  and  a  feat  as  an 
ordinary  Judge  in  the  fupreme  Civil 
Court.  •  ' 

In  thefe  high  ftations,  he  fully 
juftified  the  choice  that  had  been 
made  of  him,  and  foon,  by  his  feru- 
pulous  attendance  on  the  Court,  and 
affiduous  labour  in  the  difpatch  of 
bufinels,  galnwl  a  high  place  in  the 
efleeni  and  confidence  of  the  public, 
as  a  man  deeply  impreffed  with  the 
importance  of  his  duties,  and  a£luat- 
rd  by  a  warm  and  llcady  zeal  con- 
fcicntioully  to  difeharge  the'in. 
tills  talk  he  accompliflied,  in  the  ci- 
s'il  department,  in  luch  a  manner, 
as  both  added  credit  to  the  Court  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  was  of 
the  mod  cffcntlal  fervice  to'ther  in- 
terefts  of  law  and  juRice,  For,  be- 
lides  the  learning  and  experience, 
acquired  by  long  Rudy  and  citenfive 
pra^lile,  he  was  ppflefled  of  m;uiy 
other  *aore  mateiial  qualifications, 
which  added  much  to  the  power  of 
thole  attainments,  and  peculiarly  fit¬ 
ted  him  for  the  important  charge  of 
deciding  on  the  rigliU  of  his  fcllow- 
ciuiens,  * 


In  the  month  of  January *f7*8,cri 
the  death  of  the  Prefident  Dutijas, 
he  was,  to’the  entire  fatisfadlion  of 
his  country  and  the  Bar,  called  to 
p'roRde  in  the  Civil  Court.  His  Ma- 
jcRy,  at  the  fame  time,  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  requite  his  long  fcrvices,  by 
bcRowiiig  on  him  the  title  of  a  Ba¬ 
ronet  of  Great  Britain!.  ' 

Plaving  thus  then  gained  the  fum- 
mlt  of  his  honeR  ambition,  in  riling 
fucceffivcly,  by  his  own  talents  and 
ufeful  labours,  to  all  the  great  offices 
of  the  law  j-— having  •btalocd  them 
all  wkjiout  blame  or  envy,  and  held 
them  with  credit  and  diRinclion  j— 
happy  in  retaining,  at  an  advanced 
age,  the  full  pofTeffion  of  health  and 
of  his  faculties,  and  fortunate  in  his 
family  and  all  his  domcRic  concerns  j 
— Ire  had  little  elfe  to  pray  for,  (linco 
Heaven  hid  ordered  that  he  fliould 
now  be  called  from  the  fociety  ox 
pcifon.i  fo  dear  to  him^  but  an  eafy 
d’lXolution  of  his  mortal  R^te.  And 
tins  Irvine  Providence  thought  ht 
to  grant  him.' 

Hr  died  upon  the  zyth  of  Septeni^ 
her  1789,  after  an  illncfsof  two  days, 
at  his  feat  of  Barlkimming  in  Ayr.» 
Rilre,  in  the  7 2d  year  of  his  age, — 
leaving  no  gpod  man'  his  enemy,  and 
attended  with  that  fincere  and  cx- 
tcufive  regret,  which  only  thofe  caii 
hope  for,  who  have  bccupied  the 
like  important  Rations,  and  acquit¬ 
ted  themfeves  as  well. 

We  have  fpoken  of  him  in  hi* 
public  capacity,  and  noticed  his  great 
temperance  and  RRidity  of  judge¬ 
ment.  Thefe  quaiitles  wefe  m  him 
the  more  to  be  praifed,  that  they 
did  pot  proceed  from  any  coldncfs 
or  tardinefs  of  nature,  but  were  unit¬ 
ed  to  a  very  warm  and  feeling  heart ; 
which  was  inanifcR  in  his  whole  life 
and  manners.  .  •  ‘ 

NcJ  man  was  perhaps  a  better  ci¬ 
tizen,  or  more  genuine  patriot,  than 
the  late  Prefident ;  if  we  are  to  cf- 
teem  him  Rich,  who  not  only  takes 
an  iiitcreil  in  the  internal  welfare  and 
•  <  .  frofpcriiy 
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■  JjTcXpcrity  of  his  country,  but  feels  an  He  retained  through  life  the  high* 
honed  })ride  and  warm  concern  in  its  ed  relilh  of  the  beauties  of  nature^ 
J{Ioiy  and  cor.kqucnce  as  a  date,  and  and  every  year  fpent  a  condderablc 
in  the  I'plendour  ot  the  people’s  fame,  part  of  the  rccels  of  bufiriefs,  in  the 
'I  Lat  part  of  the  Britiih  dominions  enjoyment  and  improvement  of  the 
which  gave  him  birth,  he  was  at-  romantic  fetnes  at  his  place  of  Bar- 
fached  to  with  ail  the  partiality  fkimming.  It  was  not,  however,  to 

.  which  a  good  niao  r.?tura]ly  feels  j  nor  the  objed  of  beauty  alone,  that  his 
was  there  any  lubject  on  which  he  attention  at  thofe  fcafons  v.'asdircded, 
owclt  more  fitciuciitly,  or  with  more  but  alfo  to  the  better  rhrfnagemcnt 
plealure,  than  its  growing  date  of  and  fubdantial  melicrsltion  of  his 
improvement  in  his  own  time.  -  edate.  And  this  purfuit  engaged 
He  was,  in  like  wanner,  a  \cry  him  in  very  numerous  and  extcnllve 
focidl  and  hofpitable  man ;  to  his  fa-  operations,  all  of  which  he  himfelf 
wily,  and  connexions,  and  indeed  to  both  planned,  and  fnperintended  the 
ail  about  him,  full  of  gentlenefs,  and  execution  of,  and  fuccefsfully  con- 
kindnels,  and  cordiality  :  and  this  duded  }  though  in  the  hands  of  mod 
uniformly  and  without  exertion  j  In-  other  mcn^  having  the  fame  avoca- 
fomuch  that  ho  perfon  whom  he  had  tions  of  bulincfs,  without  the  fame 
reafon  to  edeem  or.  think  well  of,  adivity,condancy,  and  love  of  order  j 
could  ever  fay  of  him,  that  he  re-  they  were  more  likdly  to  have  prov- 
ccived  him  coldly,,  or  treated  him  ed  abortive,  or  even  ruinoui. 
with  referve.  Good  breeding  indeed,  Sir  Thomas  Miller  was  twice 

(meaning  by  the  terrh  that  kind  and  married.  By  his  fird  wife,  Margh- 
ppen  manner  which  fets  a  dranger  of  ret  Murdoch,  daughter  of  John  Mur- 
inferior  at  eafe)  was  in  a  manner  na-  doth,  merchant  in  Glafgow,  he  left 
tural  to  him  *,  and  he  had  it  to  all  ilTue,  cme  daughter,  and  one  fon, 
ranks  and  conditions  of  men  j  fo  that  now  Sir  William  Miller,  who  fol- 
in  a  humane  vilit  to  the  lioufe  of  a  lows  tlie  lame  profedion  in  which 
fervant  or  dependant,  he  eqitally  his  father  rofe  to  fuch  didinguilhed 
pleated,  and  was  as  furcly  directed  to  honours.  His  fecond  marriage  (of 
the  very  things  that  were  fit  atnd  ac*-'  which  there  .is  no  iffue)  wasto  Anne 
ceptable  to  be  fald,  as  in  his  inter-  Lockhart,  daughter  of  Mr  Lock- 
courfe  with  thofe  of  his  own  rank,  hait  of  CalUehill,  who  has  the  mlf- 
Among  whom  t6o,  and  indeed  in  fo'rtune  to  furtive  him.  His  eldeft 
aJl^  fituailoos,  he  was  didinguhhed  brother  John  had  deceefed  fome 
for  a  rjfre  Amplicity  of  maihners  and  years  before  him,  and  he  fucceeded, 
opennefs  of  fpeech  j  which  Howed  on  tliat  event,  to  the  fumily  edate 
from  a  purity,  of  thought  and  inten-  of  Glenlec,  which,  along  with  the 
tions  ^  perfect,  that  h  was  nOt  to  edate  of  Batikimming,  has  now  de- 
be  furpaded.  volved  to  his  fcm. 


ORIGINAL  LETTERS  or  DAVID  MALtET,  ESQ.  to  MR 

John  ker,  processor  of  greek,  m  king’s  college 
ABERDEEN. 

COMMUNICATED  BY  JAM'eS  DRUMMOND,  ESQ.  ADVOCATE. 


LETTER  I.  when  h  comes  unlooked  for,  your 

i*Y  DEAR  MR  KER,  kind  letter  mud  certainly  have  raifed 

TF  a  piece  of  good  fortune  brings  me  into  a  tranlport  much  above  com- 

a  double  plcafure  along  with  it  mon  life,  as  it  not  only  furprifed  me 

A  a  inta 
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intoa  joj- 1  lit  tie  expected,  your  good  and  is  publi flung  the  Adrraiurrt 
opinion,  but  alio  let  me  tee,  that  the  Tclemachusin  verfe  by  fubfcription. 
tntles  I  had  performed  could  plcafc  If  any  in  Aberdeen  arc  wiiliug  to 
one,  for  whom  I  have  defervediy  encourage  the  ddign,  I  fltall  next' 
the  grcatelt  eftcem  and  refpeCt.  accafioii  lend  yodr  the  propofols,  and 
Pirdon  thelc  glowing  eipYcflions,  as  give  you  a  full  account  of  thofe 
the  dli^lates  of  a  heart  overflowing  gentlemen  who  are  ainflant  to  him, 
’^•ith  gratitude,  and  believe  that  1  Mr  Caiander,  who  U  written  C—r, is 
a-n  as  averle  to  dirttery  av  an  honcfl  an  iugenious  young  gentleman,  and  Is 
mind  can  be.  Ywi  are  one  to  whom  author  of  the  ad  part  of  the  Lug. 

I  'itand  indebted  for  all  the  advances  Cantus.  Wlio  the  ladies  arc  fcarcc 
I  lhall  make  in  the  world,  as  having  any  one  knows^  The  gentleman  iii  the 
laid  the  foundation  by  yourinllruc-  Univerfity  whofe  produftions  arc 
tions,  atxl  railed  the  fuperftruclure  marked  witha  S.is  oneMr  Symmcrc,- 
by  your  love  and  favour  j  and  to  be  »  boy  of  fifteen,  ind  very  fprightly. 
liient  on  fuch  a  theme,  would  argue  But  I  mull  net  forget  my  own/;on- 
me  loll  to  all  that’s  generous,  and  nv*  cerns,  and  fliall,  therefore,  without 
leiifibleto  a  llupidity.  But  I  mull  not  difglufe,  inform  you  on  what  term 
offend  your  modefly,  let  me  only  af-  I  live  with  Mr  Home.  He  allows 
lure  you,  that  as  I  receive  every  tny  learning,  clothes,  and  diet, 

svholei'ome  advice  with  plcafure,  fo  no  fixed  falary.  I  am  concerned 

when  It  comes  from  a  linccre  friend  no  bulinefs  bot  reviling  my  pupils 
and  well-wilher,  the  pieafure  grows  leffons,  fo  that  I  have  enough  of  time 
into  tranlport.  I  never  wrote  a  line  fof  ffsding  and  writing.  1  would 
but  for  mv  diverlton  ;  and  although  have  fent  you  fome^of  my  produc- 
t  niightcourt  poefyasa  miftrefs,  and  idons,  but  I  fcarce  think  they  deferve 
♦hould  be  loath  to  be  yok’d  with  her  pollagc>  and  I  had  alraoll  forgot 
for  life,  under  the  title  of  a  Wife,  I  to  tell  you  that  I  read  your  congra- 
own  ’tis  my  opinion,  that  poel'y  gives  tulatory  poem'  with  infinite  delight  j 
one  a  fprightly  turn  of  thinking,  and  ®nd  lince  you  have  done  me  the  ho- 
llocks  the  imagination  with  beauti-  nour  to  delire  me  to  tranflate  it,  giv6 
ful  images,  that  capacitate  one  for  nie  leave  to  remark  one  paflage  a- 
writing  and  talking  agreeably  yet  ^ong  many  others  which  charmed 
t  am  in  too  bad  a  condition  already, 

to  entail  poverty  on  myfelf,  by  a  Ultima  cat’eftum,  terras <picxde' madentes 
blendid  paffion  for  rhime.  1  wo'uld  dclctuit,  prima  tibi  placeac. 

fain  crowd  as  many  things  into  my  Where  th^  antithelis  betwixt 
letter  as  pollibly  I  cati,  and  fliall  ultima  and  prima  is  very  beau- 
therefore  throw  my  thoughts  to-  lifal.  I  am  at  no  lofs  about  the 
gethcrin  a  defultory  manner,  with-  meaning  except  the  proper  name*, 
out  ranging  and  marflialling  them  which  I  beg  you  wohld  explain, 
according  to  method.  Know  then.  You  Ite  with  what  freedom  I  write, 
that  the  Edinburgh  Mifcellany  was  but  I  hope  you  will  formve  me  this 
undertaken  by  an  Athenian  fociety  liberty,  as  the  effeft  rather  of  fond- 
here,  who  received  the  poems,  and  nefs  than  prefumprion.  I  am,  with 
publiihed  all  they  thought  worthy  of  the  utmoft  gratitude,  Sir, 
feeing  the  light.  The  gentleman  to  YcUr  moll  obed.  humble  fervant, 
whom  I  inlcribed  my  Paftoralis  one  Edin.Oii.^tb  Datid AIalloch. 
of  their  number.  His  name  is  Mr  1720. 
fofeph  Mitchellauthor  of  the  Lugub-  Sir,  LETTER  11. 
res  Cantus,  and  Poem  to  the  memory  of  T  AM  at  a  lofs  how  to  beginf 

r»ir  Foid<  He  now  reujes  at  London,  ■*  iL»  letter  5  my  long  filence  has 

lUidcrcd 
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WiiJcrcd  an  apology  alinoft  abfolute-  that  you  may  not  think.  I  tranflatcd 
ly  iiecclfaiy,  and  yet  1  am  afraid  I  wholly  at  random.  In  general,  I  have 
(hall  ftarce  be  able  to  juftify  my  con-  lleered  a  middle  courfe  betwixt  (what 
durt :  only  let  me  with  the  utmoll  they  call)  a  Paraphrafe  and  a  Literal 
iincenty,  aiVure  you,  that  neither  la-  tranflation.  I  have  added  as  little  as 
zinefs  uor  want  of  refpecl  are  in  the  1  polTibly  cotild,  and  at  the  fame  time 
ftult.  No, Sir,  I  am  too  fenfible  of  Was  careful  to  render  the  lenfe  per- 
the  obligation  you  have  laid  me  un-  fedl  and  unmaimed  :  how  I  have  fuc- 
der,  ever  to  be  wanting  in  a  fuitable  ceeded  you  will  be  bed  able  to  judge, 
return  of  gratitude  and  regard. — 1  But  in  levCral  places'  I  left  out  the 
dare  not  indulge  inyfelf  in  venting  proper  names  induftrioully.  Though 
my  heart,  left  1  Ihould  betray  myfelf  they  are  founding  and  harmonious  in 
into  language  too  glowing  and  paf-  the  Latin,  yet  they  appear  fo  flat 
fionate.  I  could  pleafe  raylelf  in  run-  ki  a  tranflation,  that  they  give  a  kind 
ning  out  upon  a  lubjeft  that  repre-  of  littlenefs  to  the  verfe,  by  being  aT- 
fents  you  to  my  thoughts  in  the  plea-  ways  in  the  mouth  of  the  vulgar.  I 
fing  light  of  a  benefador  and  Inllruc-  hope  I  (hall  be  pardoned  for  adding 
tor.  But  whatever  I  could  fay  would  feveral  epithets  6f  my  own,  fince  it 
fall  very  much  below  that  idea  which  is  what  the  tranflators  of  both  Homer 
reigns  iii  my  bread. — But  wiieiher  and  Virgil  have  dune.  There  is,  be¬ 
have  I  wandered?  You  fee,  Sir,  it  fides,  Sir, fuch  a  weight  and  energy 
is  hard  to  put  a  check  upon  one's  in  the  Latin  phrafes,  that  it  is  impol- 
thoughts,  where  the  heart  didates  Able  to  tranflate  them  into  Engliflt 
every  word.  But  to  return  j  lad  fcf-  with  any  tolerable  elegance,  except 
fion,  I  was  wholly  engaged  in  acquir-  'one  ufes  a  paraphrafe.  Forgive  this 
ing  the  French  and  Greek  languages,  cant  way  of  talking;!  am  fenlible 
and  this,  with  the  affairs  of  Mr  Home’s  What  prefuraption  I  am  guilty  of  ia 
children,  polTelTcd  ahnod  all  my  writing  to  you  after  this  manner, 
time.  Befidcs,  Sir,  you  know  that  Let  me  therefore  break  off,  half  a-- 
poetry  would  have  the  whole  foul  to  fliamed  for  having  dared  to  fpeak  fo 
herfelf,  the  mind  mud  be  humbled  much  of  myfelf.  1  (hail  only  beg  that 
and  fixed  in  a  kind  of  fere'nity,  to  be  you  will  vouchafe  to  inform  me  of 
able  to  form  thefe  agreeable  images  my  errors,  that  I  may  learn  more 
which  (he  delights  in;  and  as  I  was  cotrednefs  in  time  coming.  May  I 
obliged  to  be  often  converfant  with  be  allowed  to  trefpafs  fo  much  on 
the  Dictionary,  I  feldoin  found  my-  your  patience  as  to  fend  you  any 
felf  In  a  humour  for  verfe.  ’  Tis  true  news  I  can  glean  ?  I  could  fill  up 
I  began  to  tranflate  your  poem  ;  but  this  half  fheet,  but  I  can  fcarce  ven- 
I  went  on  fo  heavily,  and  my  lines  turc  to  hope  that  you  will  throw  a- 
were  fo  forced  and  mechanical,  that  way  time  in  perufing  it.  Allan  Ram- 
I  entirely  laid  it  afide,  till  I  Ihould  fay  has  puhlithed  his  Poems  in  quarto 
be  at  cafe  from  the  hurry  of  a  town-  by  fubfeription,  having  got  to  the 
life  In  the  country.  At  length  it  is  number  of  400  guineas  from  his  fub- 
finifhed,  but  I  find  myfelf  drangely  feribers.  He  has  indeed  wrote  him- 
embarraffed.  My  newnefe  to  tranf-  felf  into  fome  kind  of  fame,  and  a 
lation,  and  the  clofenefs  of  your  great  deal  of  money,  which  Is  much 
thoughts,  that  rather  run  over  in  an  more  fubflantlal,  but  his  perfonal 
abundance  of  fenfe  than  words,  fill  charader  makes  me  entertain  but  a 
me  with  a  great  many  fears  that  I  fmall  value  for  his  writings.  Mr 
have  mlfcarried  in  my  attempt.  I  Malcolm  has  likewife  made  public  his 
mull,  however,  adventure  upon  fome  Treatife  of  Mufic,  which  he  has  in- 
bccount  of  the  method  1  obferred,  feribed  to  the  DIr«dor$  of  the  R  oyal 
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Academy  of  mufic  in  London.  Mr  postscript. 

Mitchell,  our  countryman,  has  feme 
time  ago  wrote  a  Tragedy,  which 
'wasafted  at  Lincolns-Inn-6fclds  with 
a  great  deal  of  applauie.  He  is  jud 
now  engaged  in  writing  a  hevoi-co- 
mical  poem,  called  the  Cudgel,  one 
Canto  of  which  I  peruied  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleafnre.  He  is,  I  am 
informed,  in  a  very  fair  character 
at  London,  and  is  valued  by  feveral 
of  the  greatcll  wits,  as  Mr  Pope,  Mr 
Watts,  Mr  Hill,  &c.  With  my  bed 
whims  ini  the  welfare  of  your  I.ady 
and  family,  1  am,  Sir, 

Your  mod  faithful  and  mod 
obliged  humble  Servant, 

3,  1721.  David  Malvoch. 

ANECDOTES  of  the  COUNT  de  BUCKEBURG. 

FROM  ZlMMERMAHll  ON  SOLITUDE. 

OF  all  the  German  autliors,  1  “  commanded  by  Don  Quixote  ?’* 
never  knew  one  whofe  writings  The  ambaffador,  however,  who  pof- 
were  more  ridiculed,  or  fo  little  un-  feffed  a  very  liberal  mind,  fpoke  with 
derdoodasthefe  of  the  Count  Schaum-  enthufiadic  rapture  of  the  good  con- 
biirg-Lippe,  better  known  by  the  duft  of  Buckeburg  in  Portugal, 
title  of  Count  de  Buckeburg}  and  and  praifed  in  the  warmed  terms  the 
^et  his  name  was  worthy  of  being  excellence  ofhis  mind  and  the  great- 
enrolled  among  the  greated  charac-  nefs  of  his  charader.  His  heroic 
ters  of  his  age  or  country.  I  became  countenance,  his  flowing  hair,  his 
acquainted  w  ith  him  at  a  time  w  hen  tall  and  meagre  figure,  and  above  all, 
he  Eved  almod  continually  in  foil-  the  extraordinary  length  of  his  vifage,* 
tude,  retired  from  the  world,  ma-  might,  in  truth,  bring  back  the  re- 
naging  his  fmall  edate  with  great  dif-  colledioii  of  the  Knight  oi  La  Man- 
cretion.  There  was  indeed  lomcthing  cha}  for  certain  it  [is,  that  at  a  dif- 
in  bis  manner  and  appearance  which,  tance  he  made  a  mod  romantic  ap- 
at  fird  fight,  created  difgud,  and  ob-  pearanct:  on  a  nearer  approach, 
feured  the  brilliant  qualities  of  his  however,  a  clofer  view  immediately 
mind.  convinced  you  of  Ae  bontrary.  The 

The  Count  de  Lacy,  formerly  Am-  fire  and  animation  of  his  features  an- 
baflador  from  Spain  to  Petertburgh,  nounced  the  elevation,  fagacity,  pe- 
informed  me  at  Hanover,  that  he  netration,  kindnefs,  virtue,  and  fere- 
led  the  SpanHli  army  agaihd  the  nity  of  his  foul.  Sublime  fentimentt 
Portuguefe  at  the  time  when  they  and  heroic  thoughts  were  as  familiar 
were  comnaanded  by  the  Count  sInd  natural  fo  his  mind,  as  they  were 
de  Buckeburg }  the'  fingularity  of  to  the  nobled  charadlers  of  Greece 
whofe  perfon  and  manners  fo  for-  and  Rcfmc.  1 

cibiy  druck  the  minds  of  aH  the  The  Count  was  bom  In  London,' 
SpaniQi  Generals,  while  they  were  and  poffeffed  a  difpofition  as  whlmfi- 
rcconnoitring  the  enemy  with  their  cal  as  it  Was  extraordinary.  The. 
telefcopes,  that  they  exclaimed  with  anecdotes  concerning  him  which  f 
one  voice,  **  Are  the  Fortugu«£»  be«4:d  from  his  relation,  a  German 

‘  Prince, 


Sir,  J  hope  it  will  not  be  afcriltd 
to  my  ignorance  of  the  Latin  of 
your  petm,  that  I  have  given  ii\ 
i’ome  few  places  a  difi'erent  turn  of 
exprelhon  from  that  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  as — Valetq.  perdix  :  pneJa  ja- 
cttcejjibus  ufq.tuis  :  both  of  which 
1  have  llurred  into  one,  and  tranf- 
lated.  While  the  plump  partridge 
flfuggles  in  the  fnare  fete.  Let  mO 
beg  you’d  not  leave  me  In  tho 
dark,  but  fend  me  an  impartial 
judgment  of  this  pcrfortnanct,  for 
I  allure  you,  I  am  willing  to  learn 
and  amend. 

(To  be  Ca?!tinuid.)  ^ 
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#rint<,  ixt  perhaps  not  generally  to  each  other  upon  the  fingularlty 
known.  He  was  fond  of  contending  of  their  entertainment.  The  Count 
with  the  Engliih  in  every  thing.  For  at  length  rofe  from  the  table,  and, 
liitfance,  he  laid  a  wager  that  he  adJrefnng  himfelf  to  the  company, 
would  ride  a  horfc  from  London  to  faid,  “  Gentlemen,  I  was  willing  to 
Ediftburgh  backwards,  that  is,  with  “  convince  you  how  well  I  can  rely 
the  horfe’s  head  turned  towards  “  upon  the  othcers  of  my  artillery ; 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Count’s  face  to-  “  for  I  ordered  them  to  fire,  duting 
Wards  London;  and  in  this  manner  “  the  time  we  continued  at  dinner, 
he  aduaily  rode  through  Icveral  **  at  the  piimacle  of  the  tent ;  and 
counties  in  England.  He  not  only  “  they  have  executed  my  orders 
traverfed  the  greateft  part  of  that  “  with  great  punctuality.” 
kingdom  on  foot,  but  travelled  in  Curious  and  redeCling  minds  will 
company  with  a  German  prince  not  be  unthankful  for  thefe  traits  of 
through  feveral  of  the  counties  in  the  the  charaCter  of  a  man  anxious  to  ex- 
characlcr  of  a  beggar.  Being  inform-  ercife  himfelf  and  thofc  under  his 
ed  that  part  of  the  current  of  the  command  in  every  arduous  enter- 
Danubc,  aljove  Regentberg,  was  fo  prize.  Being  one  day  in  company 
ftrong  and  rapid,  that  nq  one  had  w  ith  the  Count  by  the  fide  of  a  ma- 
6vir  dared  to  fwim  acrofs  it ;  he  made  gazine  of  gnn-powder  which  he  had 
fhe  attempt,  and  fwam  fo  far,  that  it  m.ade  under  his  bcd-chaniLer  in  Fort 
was  with  didiculty  he  faved  his  life.  Wilhclniiltin,  I  obferved  to  him,  that 
A  great  (laterman  and  profound  phi-  “  I  ihouKi  not  fleep  very  contented- 
fofopher  related  to  me  at  Hanover,  **  ly  there  during  {tune  of  the  hot 
that,  during  the  war  in  which  the  ”  nights  of  fuinmer.”  The  Count, 
Count  commanded  the  artillery  in  the  however,  convinced  me,  though  I 
ifrmy  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunf-  do  not  now  recollect  how,  that  the 
wick  againft  the  French,  he  one  day  greateft  danger  and  no  danger  art 
jnvited  fe\/eral  Hanoverian  officers  one  and  the  fame  thing.  Whed  I 
dine  with  him  in  his  tent.  When  firft  fiw  this  extraordinary  man, 
the  company  wer^  in  high  fpirits  and  which  was  in  the  company  of  two 
lull  ofgaiety,feveral  cannon-balls  Hew  officers,  the  one  Engliffi,  the  other 
in  ditFcrent  direftions  about  the  tent,  Portuguefe,  he  enterUiincd  me  for 
”  The  French,”  exclaimed  the  of-  two  hours  with  a  difeourie  upon  the 
Beers,  “  cannot  be  far  off.” — “  No,  phyfiology  of  Haller,  whole  works 
po,”  replied  the'  Count,  “  the  ene-  he  knew  by  heart.  The  enfuing 
my,  I  aflFure  you,  are  at  a  great  dif-  morning,  he  infilled  on  my  accom- 
tance  ;”  and  he  de  fired  them  to  keep  panying  him  in  a  little  boat,  which 
|hcir  feats.  The  firing  foon  after  re-  he  rowed  himfelf,  to  Fort  Wilhelm- 
commrnced ;  when  one  of  the  balls  ftein,  which  he  had  conilrufted  in 
carrying  away  the  top  of  the  tent,  the  middle  of  the  water,  from  plans 
the  officers  rofe  fuddenly  from  their  w'hich  he  (hewed  me  of  his  owm 
chairs,  exclaiming,  “  Tlie  French  drawing,  and  where  not  a  foot  of 
“  are  here.” — No,”  replied  the  land  was  to  be  fccn.  (^e  Sunday, 
Count,  “  the  French  are  not  here ;  upon  the  great  parade  at  PyrmOnt, 
“  and  therefore.  Gentlemen,  I  deftre  furrouruied  by  many  thoufand  men 
you  will  again  fit  down,  and  rely  who  were  occupied  in  drefs,  dancing, 
“  upon  my  word.”  The  balls  con-  and  gallantries,  he  entertained  me 
tinned  to  fly  about ;  the  officers,  during  the  courfe  of  two  hours,  and 
however,  continued  to  cat  and  drink  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  if  >  e 
without  apprehenfion,  though  not  had  been  alone,  by  detailing  the  va- 
V^ithout  whifpering  their  conjeftures  rious  controverlies  refpccling  the  ex- 
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inence  of  God,  pointing  out  their 
defeclive  pa*ts,  and  convincing  me 
that  he  could  furpals  them  all.  To 
prevent  my  efcape,  he  held  me  fart 
by  the  button  of  my  coat.  He  (hew¬ 
ed  me,  at  his  feat  at  Buckenbourg, 
a  large  folio  volume  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing,  “  on  the  art  of  defending 
“  a  fmall  town  againrt  a  great  pow- 
“  er.”  TTie  work  was  completely 
fmilhcd,  and  deiigned  as  a  prefent  to 
the  King  of  Portugal  j  but  he  did 
me  the  favour  to  read  many  paffages 
refpeding  SwiiTeiland.  The  Count 
confidered  the  Swife  invincible  ;  and 
pointed  out  to  me  not  only  all  the 
important  parts  which  they  might 
occupy  againrt  an  enemy,  but  (hewed 
me  roads  which  a  cat  would  fcarce- 
ly  be  able  to  crawl  through.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  thing  was  ever 
written  of  higher  importance  to  the 
intererts  of  any  country  than  this 
work  \  for  the  manufcript  contains 
rtriking  anfwers  to  all  the  obje(^'ions 
that  a  Swits  himfelf  could  make.  My 
friend  M.  Moyfe  Meadeirohn,  to 
whom  the  Count  had  read  the  pre¬ 
face  to  this  w'ork  at  Pynpont,  con¬ 
fidered  it  as  a  marter-piece,  both  for 
its  corred  language  I  and  fine  philo- 
ibphy  *,  for  the  Count  could  write 
the  French  language  with  almolt  t^e 
ihnie  eale,  elegance,  and  purity  as 
Voltaire ;  while  in  the  German  he 
was  labouredt  perplexed,  and  diSufe.' 
What  adds  to  his  praife  is,  tl)at  upon 
kis  return  to  Portugal,  he  had  with 
him  for  many  years  two  of  the  mod 
acute  mailers  of  Germany  j  firlt 
Abbt,  and  afterwards  Herder.  Thofe 
who  lee  with  more  penetrating  eye^ 
than  mine,  and  have  had  inore  op¬ 
portunities  to  m^ke  obfervations,  are 
able  to  relate  a  variety  of  remarkable 
anecdotes  concerning  this  truly  great 
and  extroardinary  man.  I  (hall  only 
add  one  obfcrvation  more  refpefting 
his  charade r,  availing  myfelfofthe 
words  of  Shakcl'pewe:  the  Count 


Guiihaume  de  Schaumbourg  Lippf 
carries  no  dagger  j 

“  He  ha*  a  lean  and  hungry  look.”— 
--but  he’s  not  dangerous  ; 

«  •  .  ■  he  reads  much  ; 

“  He  is  a  great  obferver ;  and  he  looks 
“  Qu  tc  through  the  deeds  of  men.  He 
“  lovrs  no  plays  ; 

«(  .  —  — - -  he  hears  no  mufic  ; 

Seldom  he  imilcs,  and  finiles  in  fuch 
••  a  fort 

“  As  if  hr  mock’d  himfelf^  and  fcom’d 
“  his  rpirit, 

That  could  be  mov'd  to  fmilc  at  any 
“  ihlug” 

Julius  Caefar,  AS  I.  Scene  4. 

Such  was  the  charafter,  always 
mifunderrtood,  of  this  foUtary  man. 
A  character  of  this  defeription  may 
well  indulge  tlic  fmile  of  fcorn,  when 
he  perceive#  himfelf  Icoficd  at  by  the 
world  }  but  what  mull  be  the  lhame 
and  confufion  of  thofe  partial  judges, 
whe:t  they  behold  the  monument 
which  the  great  Mendelfohn  has 
ereded  to  his  inemory ;  or  the  ju¬ 
dicious  hirtory  of  his  life  which  a 
young  ai^thor  is  about  to  publilh  at 
Hanover ;  the  profound  fentiments, 
the  noble  rtyle,  the  truth  and  fince- 
rity  of  which  will  be  difeovered  and 
acknowledged  by  impartial  potlerity. 

The  men  who  laugh,  as  I  have 
feen  them  laugh  a  thoufaud  times,  at 
Buckenbourg,  on  account  of  his  long 
vifage,  his  flowing  hair,  his  great  hat, 
and  little  fword,  might  be  pardoned, 
if,  like  the  Count,  they  were  pbi- 
tofophers  and  heroes.  The  Count, 
however,  never  fmiled  at  the  world, 

upon  men,  but  with  kindnefs. 
Without  hatred,  without  mif'anthro- 
py,  he  enjoyed  the  tranquillity  of 
his  rural  retreat,  deep  emboforaed  in 
a  thick  forcll,  generally  alone,  or  in 
the  company  of  his  wife  j  for  whom, 
while  living,  he  did  not  appeal  to  en¬ 
tertain  an  extraordinary  fondnefs  j 
but  when  (he  died,  his  arte^lion  for 
her  was  fo  great,  that  her  death 
bropght  him  almoft  to  the  grave. 
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NEW  ANECDOTES  OF  Dr  FRANKLIN. 

The  following  anecdotes  of  Dr  one  mo.'e  after  he  had  finilhed  his 
^  Franklin  are  taken  fronl  the  day’s  work.  This  cudom  appeared 
private  hillory  of  his  own  life,  writ*  to  me  abominable,  but  he  averted 
ten  by  hirafelf,  part  of  which  is  late-  that  he  had  occalion  for  all  this  beer, 
ly  publilhed  in  France,  but  Hill  con-  in  order  to  enable  him  to  work, 
tinues  generally  unknown  in  this  “  I  endeavoured  to  convince  him, 
country.  We  lhall  offer  to  our  read-  that  the  corporeal  ftrength  furniflred 
ers  the  following  remarkable  inilance  by  the  beer,  could  only  be  in  pro¬ 
of  an  union  of  temperance,  induflry,  portion  to  the  folid  part  of  the  bar- 
and  (Economy,  while  he  was  working  ley  diffolvcd  in  the  water  of  which 
at  a  laborious  occupation  in  London,  the  beer  was  compofed  ;  that  there 
“  I  now  began,”  fays  the  Dodor,  was  a  cunfiderably  larger  portion  of 
“  to  think  fcriouQy  of  laying  by  fome  flour  in  a  half  penny  roll  j  and  that 
money.  The  printing-houfe  of  Watts,  confequently  if  he  ate  this  roll 
near  Lincoln’s-inn-helds,  being  con-  and  drank  a  pint  of  water  with  it, 
fidcrably  more  extenfive  than  the  one  he  would  receive  more  nourifhment 
in  which  I  worked,  1  thought  that  than  from  a  pint  of  beer.  My  ar- 
perhaps  I  might  find  my  account  in  gumeiits,  however,  did  not  prevent 
being  employed  there.  I  offered  him  from  continuing  every  day  to 
myfclf,  and  was  Engaged,  and  I  con-  drink  his  quantity  of  beer,  and  to  pay 
tinned  to  work  there  during  all  the  every  Saturday  night  a  fcore  of  five 
red  of  the  time  1  remained  in  Lon-  or  fix  Ihillings  for  this  curfed  beve- 
d(>n.  rage  ;  an  expence  from  which  I  was 

“  At  flrfl  I  worked  as  a  preffman,  wholly  exempt.  Thus  do  thefe  poor 
bccaufe  I  thought  1  had  (x;catiun  fur  devils  continue  during  their  whole 
corporeal  exercife,  to  whith  I  had  lives  in  a  ftate  of  voluntary  mifery. 
been  accullomed  in  America,  where  “  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks, 
the  printers  work  alternately  as  com-  Wattshaving  (Kcafion  for  me  as  a 
pofitors  and  at  the  prefs.  *1  drank  compofitor,  1  quitted  the  prefs.  Hie 
nothing  but  water.  The  other  work-  compofitors  demanded  of  me  bien- 
men,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  venue  afrelh.  lliis  I  confidered  as  an 
were  great  drinkers  of  beer.  I  car-  impofitioii,  having  already  paid  bc- 
ried,  occafionally,  a  large  form  of  low  flairs.  My  mafler  was  of  the 
letters  up  and  down  flairs  in  each  fame  opinion,  and  ordered  me  not  to 
hand,  while  the  others  employed  comply.  1  thus  remained  during 
both  hands  to  Carry  one.  They  two  or  three  weeks  out  of  the  body, 
were  furprifed  to  lee  by  this,  and  ma-  and  confequently  was  look.d  upon  as 
ny  other  examples,  that  the  Amtri-  excommunicated.  During  every  ab- 
can  Aquatic,  as  they  ufed  to  call  me,  fence,  no  little  trick  that  malice  could 
was  as  ftrong  as  they,  who  drank  per-  fuggeft  was  left  unexercifed  upon  me. 
ter.  The  beer-boy  had  fufiicient  em-  I  found  my  letters  mixed,  my  pages 
ployraent  during  the  whole  day  in  traufpofed,  my  matter  broken,  &c. 
ferving  that  houle  alone.  My  fellow-  &c.  All  this  was  attributed  to  the 
preffman  drank  every  day  a  pint  of  fpirit  *  who  haunted  the  Chapel, 
beer  before  breakfafl,  a  pint  with  and  tormented  all  thofe  who  were 
bread  and  cheefe  for  breakfafl,  one  not  regularly  admitted.  But  I  was 
between  breakfafl  and  dinner,  one  at  at  lafl  obliged  to  fubmit  to  pay,  not- 
dinner,  another  about  fix  o’cl(Kk,  and  withftanding  the  protedion  of  my 

®  mafler, 

*  Commonly  named  by  the  printers,  Ralph, 
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mafler,  and  convinced  of  the  folly  of  In  Duke-ftreet,  oppofite  to  the  Ro 
not  kecpingup  a  good  underltanding,  man  Catholic  Chapel.  It  was  a  back 
with  thofe  amongll  w'hoin  w«i.*tre  ne-  room  in  an  Italian  warehoufe.  '1  he 
ceflitated  to  live.  houfe  was  kept  by  a  widow  j  fhe  had 

“  After  this  I  continued  to  live  a  daughter,  a  fervant,  and  a  ihop-boy, 
in  great  harmony  with  my  fellow-  who  all  lodged  out  of  doors.  After 
labourers,  and  even  acquired  confi-  having  made  the  neceffary  inquiries 
derablfr  inlluence  among  them.  I  concerning  my  character,  (he  agreed 
propofed  fevcral  alterations  in  the  to  let  me  the  lodging  at  three  (hil 
laws  of  the  Chapel  *,  and  carried  ings  and  (Ixpence  a-week,  content 
them  without  oppofition.  My  ex-  ing  herfelf  with  a  fmall  rent,  be 
ample  prevailed -with  feveral  of  them  caufe  (lie  widicd  to'have  a  man  in 
to  renounce  theit  abominable  break-  the  houfe. 

fad  of  cheefe  and  bread  with  beer  j,  “  She  was  a  woman  rather  ad 
and  they  procured,  like  me^  from  a  vanced  in  lifej  the  daughter  of  a 
r.£ighbouring  houfe,  a  large  bafon  of  clergyman.  She  had  been  educated 
warm  gruel,  with  toaded  bread  and  a  protedant,  but  her  hu(hand,  whole 
nut-meg.  This-  was  a  much  more  memory  die  venerated  greatly,  had 
■wholeforae  breakfad,-  and  did  not-  converted  her  to  the  catholic  reli 
cod  fo  much  as  a  pint  of  beer  j  it  a-  gion.  She  had  feen  much  of  genteel 
mounted  only,  to  three  halfpence,  life,  and  had  many  anecdotes,  as  far 
and  it  preferved  the  head  much  more  back  as  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Be 
clear.  Thofe  who  continued  to  gorge  ing  confined  to  her  room  by  the  gout, 
theinfelves-  with  beer,  w  ere  often  die  was  fometimes  defirous  of  feeing 
without  credit  at  the  public-hcufe.  company.  Her’s  was  fo  agreeable  to 
They  then  had  recourfe  to  me  to  me,  that  I  was’  ready  to  pafs  the 
(land  good  for  them,  thtir  light  f ,  evening  with  her  as  often  as  (he  de- 
as  they  ufed  to  fay,  bfeing  out.  I  at-  fired  it,.  Our  fupport  confided  of 
tended  at  the  pay-table  on  Saturday  half  an  ^chovy  to  each,  with  a  little 
evenings  to  take  up  the  little  fum  bread  and  butter,  and  a  pint  of  ale 
which  I  had  agreed  to  advance  for  between  us.  But  the  entertainment 
them,  which  fometimes  amounted  to  confided  in  her  converfation. 


thirty-(hillings  a-week. 


In  a  garret  of  the  houfe  there 


“  This  circumdance,  and  my  re-  lived  in  the  mod  retired  manner  a 
putation  of  being  a  good  j^uZ'A/rr,  that  lady  of  feventy  years  of  age;  and  I 
is  to  fay,  pofTelTing  a  confiderable  received  the  fbllow  Ing  account^of  her 
(liare  of  low  quaint  language,  fup-  from  my  landlady.  She  was  a  Ro- 
ported  my  importance  in  the  houfe.  man  Catholic.  In  her  early  years 
1  had  llkewife  rendered  myfclf  va-  (he  had  been  fent  to  the  Continent, 
luable  to  my  mader  by  my  alTiducus  and  entered  a  convent  in  order  to 
application  to  bufinefs,  never  making  become  a  nun  ;  but  the  climate  nut 
Saint  Monday.  My  extraordinary  agreeing  with  her  conditution,  die 
quicknefs  In  compofing  always  pro-  was  obliged  to  return  to  England; 
cured  me  the  mod  urgent  bufinefs  to  and  as  in  this  country  there  are  no- 
execute,  which  is  commonly  bed  paid  monaderles,  (he  refolved  to  lead  the 
for  ;  and  thus  my  time  palled  away  monadic  life  as  far  as  circumdances 
pleafantly  enough.  would  permit.  With  this  intention 

“  My.lodging  in  Little  Britain  was  (he  1  ad  difpofed  of  all  her  worldly 
at  too  great  a  di dance  from  the  print-  poflelTions  for  charitable  purpofes,  and 
iiig-houfe,  and  1  moved  to  another  refervcdtoherfelfonly  twelve  pounds 

dcrllng 

•  Mod  conliderable  prititing^ffces  Kt  fo  denominated  by  the  workmen. 

|-  A  caut  teim  lor  tretiit  <u/ith  the  publican. 
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AcrKng  a-year  j  and  even  of  this  (he  nlons,  I  undrefTed  and  leaped  into 
gave  a  iliare  to  the  poor,  fupporting  the  river,  I  fwam  from  near  Chelfca 
herfelf  wholly  on  water-gruel,  and  all  the  way  to  Black-friars  bridge, 
never  uling  fire  but  to  cook  it.  She  (hewing  during  my  courfe  a  variety 
had  lived  during  a  great  many  years  of  tricks  and  pollures  of  addrefs  and 
in  that  garret,  without  paying  any  adlivity,  both  on  the  furface  and 
rent  to  the  fuccelfive  Catholic  Inha-  under  water.  This  fcene  occafioned 
bitants  of  the  houfe,  who  indeed  con-  much  allonilhment  and  pleafurc  to 
fidered  her  abode  among  them  as  a  thofe  to  whom  it  was  new.  In  my 
divine  bleflTing.  A  prieft  came  every  youth- 1  delighted  in  this  exercife.  I 
day  to  confefs  her.  **  I  have  aiked  knew  and  could  execute  all  the  po- 
her,”  faid  my  landlady,  “  how  it  fitions  and  evolutions  of  ITievenot  ; 
was  polTible  that  (he  could  find  to  thefe  I  added  feveral  of  my  own 
“employmcntforaconfeiror.”“Oh!”  invention  in  whichl  endeavoured  to 
anfwered  (he,  “  it  is  impolCble  to  unite  utility  and  elegance.  On  this 
guard  againA  evil  thoughts.'’  occafion  1  went  through  them  all,  and 

“  Once  I  was  permitted  to  vifit  was  much  pleafed  with  the  admiration 
her.  She  was  polite,  cheerful,  and  they  gave  rife  to.  Some  time  after 
her  converfation  very  agreable.  Her  this  I  was  fent  for  by  a  gentleman 
apartment  was  perfc^ly  neat  and  whofe  name  I  did  not  know.  I  wait- 
clcan  f  and  the  whole  furniture  con-  ed  upon  him,  and  found  it  was  Sir 
fitted  of  a  mattrefs,  a  table  with  a  cru-  VVllUana  Wyndham.  He  had  by  fome 
cifix,  and  a  book,  a  (ingle  chair,  which  means  heard  of  my  performances  be- 
(he  gave  me  to  (it  on,  and  over  -the  tween  Chelfea  and  Blackfriari,  and 
mantle-piece  a  painting  of  St  Vero-  that  I  had  taught  the  art  of  fwim- 
nica  difplaylng  a  handkerchief,  on  ming  to  a  young  man  In  the  courfe  of 
whit;h  was  feen  the  miraculous  im-  a  few  hoars.  His  two  Tons  were  on 
preilion  of  the  face  of  ChriA,  which  the  point  -of  fetting  out  on  their 
(he  commented  on  with  much  feri-  travels.  He  was  defirous  that  they 
oufnefs.  Her  countenance  was  pale,  (hould  prevloufiy  learn  to  fwim>  and 
but  (he  had  never  experienced  any  olTered  me  a  very  liberal  reward,  if 
Ccknefs ;  and  1  may  exemplify  her  I  would  thus  undertake  to  inAru^ 
as  another  forcible  inllance  of  how  them. 'rhis,  the  uncertainty  of  my  Aay 
little  is  futheient  to  fupport  Afc  and  In  London  rendered  it  ImpolTible.  But 
preferve  health.”  this  incident  led  me  to  fuppofe,  that 

Among  other  things,  the  Doc-  had  I  remained  in  England,  and 
tor  gives  the  following  account  of  the  opened  a  fchool  of  natation,  1  might 
origin  of  a  project  that  be  once  had  have  gained  a  deal  of  money.  Some 
of  fetting  up  a  fchool  for  teaching  years  afterwards,  I  had  fome  bufinefs 
fA’imming  in  this  country.  “  Having  of  a  very  different  nature  to  fettle 
gone  one  day  with  fome  companions  with  one  of  thefe  young  gentlemen, 
tovIfitthecuriofitiesatDon-Saltero’s  then  Lord  Egremont.  Bat  let  me 
Coffec-houfe  at  Chelfea,  on  my  return,  not  anticipate  events.” 
at  the  requelt  of  fome  of  my  compa-  (to  be  co.n tixued.) 

ANECDOTE  RELATIVE  TO  the  AUTHENTICITY  or  BU¬ 
CHANAN’S  HISTORY  or  SCOTLAND. 

From  the  m.s.  history  of  the  life  of  mrja.  melville  in  the  fossession 

OF  MR  GEORGE  PATON,  EDINBURGH. 

That  September  [1581]  in  Andro  [Melville]  Mr  Thomas  Eu- 
time  of  vacans,  my  uncle  Mr  chanan  and  I,hearingithatMrGeorge 
•  B  2  Buchanan 
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Buchanan  was  weak,  and  his  Hiflory 
under  the  preTs,  pad  over  to  Edinr. 
anes  errand  to  vilit  him,  and  fee  the 
wark. 

When  we  came  to  his  chamber 
we  fand  him  fitting  in  his  chair, 
teaching  his  young  man  that  ferved 
him  in  his  chamber  to  fpell  a  b  ab, 
e  b  eb,  &c.  After  falutation,  Mr 
Andro,  {ayes,  I  fee.  Sir,  you  are  not 
idle.  Better  this,  quo  he,  nor  dciling 
{lieep,  or  fitting  idle,  which  is  als  ill. 
Thereafter  he  Ihewcd  us  the  epidle 
dedicatory  to  the  King,  the  whilk 
w’hen  Mr  Andro  had  read,  he  tauld 
him,  that  it  was  obfeure  in  fome  pla¬ 
ces,  and  wanted  certain  words  to  per- 
fe£i  the  fentence.  Sayes  he,  I  may 
donamair,  for  thinking  on  another 
matter.  What  is  that,  lays  Mr  An¬ 
dro.  To  die,  quo  he :  but  I  leave  that, 
and  manie  ma  things,  to  you  to  help : 
(margin)  he  was  telling  him  alfo  of 
Bleech-wood's  anfwer  to  his  buike 
de  jure  Regni. 


We  went  from  him  to  the  Print¬ 
er’s  wark-houfe,  whom  we  fand  at  the 
end  of  the  1 7  book  of  his  Crenicle, 
at  a  place  whilk  we  thought  very 
hard  for  the  tyme,  whilk  might  be 
an  occalion  for  Haying  the  hail  wark, 
anent  the  burial  of  l^vie.  There¬ 
for  flaying  the  printer  from  proceed¬ 
ing,  we  came  to  Mr  George  again, 
and  found  him  bedfafl.  By  his  cuf- 
tome,we  alkedhim  howhe  did.  Even 
going  the  way  of  welifare,  fayes  he. 
Mr  Thomas,  his  coufine,  Ihowes  him 
of  the  hardnefs  of  that  place  of  his 
ftorie,  that  the  King  would  be  of. 
fended  with  it,  and  it  might  flay  the 
wark.  Tell  me  man,  fays  he,  giff  I 
have  tauld  the  treuth  ?  Yes,  fayes  Mr 
Tho.  Sir,  1  think  fa.  I  will  bide  his 
fead  and  all  his  kins.  Then,  quo 
he,  pray  to  God  for  me,  and  let  him 
direft  all .  Sa  be  the  printing  of  his 
Cronicle  was  ended,  this  maifl  learn¬ 
ed,  wife,  and  godlie  man,  ended  this 
iQortal  lyfc. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  or  the  TRIAL  or  MR  THOMAS  PAINE, 
FOR  A  LIBEL. 

ON  TUESDAY,  DEC.  l8,  1 792,  AT  GUILDHALL,  LONDON. 


This  trial  lafted  fix  hours,  and 
it  is  impolTible  for  us  to  du 
jultice  to  the  admirable  fpeeches  pf 
Mr  Attorney  General  and  Mr  Er- 
ikine,  but  by  giving  them  a  full 
length,  which  would  occupy  too 
much  room  in  our  Magazine,  and 
therefore  we  raufl  content  ourfelves 
with  the  general  outlines  of  them. 

Mr  Perpival  opening  the  plead¬ 
ings  on  this  information,  which  fla,- 

“  That  Tho.  Paine,  being  a  wick¬ 
ed,  fediticus,  and  ill-difpofed  perfpn, 
and  being  greatly  difaffeded  to  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  and  to 
tlie  happy  Government  and  Conftiiu- 
tion  ot  this  kingdom,  as  efiablifhed 
at  the  Revolution,  publilhed  a  falle 
and  fcandalous  libel  of,  and  concern¬ 
ing  the  faid  Government  and  Confti- 


tution,  &c.  which  libel  (hall  be  af¬ 
terwards  ftated.” 

To  this  the  defendant  had  plead¬ 
ed,  Not  Guilty. 

Mr  Attorney  General  laid  before 
the  Jury  what  appeared  to  him  a 
plain,  clear,  and  indifputable  cafe. 

Had  it  not  been  that  certain  circum- 
flances  had  rendered  it  of  more  ex- 
pedation  than  ordinary,  he  fhould 
have  literally  contented  himfelf  with 
reading  the  diifcrent  libellous  paifa-  f 
ges  from  the  Second  Part  of  the  pub-  1 
lication  called  the  Rights  of  Man,  ft 
and  left  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  I 
Jury,  without  faying  one  word  upon  I 
them  j  but  the  accumulated  mifehief  R 
which  had  arifen  from  this  libel,  had  t 
rendered  it  neceffary  that  he  Ihould 
fay  a  few  words.  || 

In  the  firfl  place,  a  report  had 
been 
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been  propagated,  that  the  prefent  pincfs  to  live  at  this  day.  By  thefe 
profecution  did  not  accoril  with  his  means  the  funjecls  of  this  country 
private  fentiments.  He  wilhed  to  might beimpofcdon, to  theirdellrudi- 
refute  that  report,  and  declared,  if  on,  and  be  dithdcnt  of  that  which  was 
it  had  been  true,  that  he  Ihould  no  their  ialvation,  and  upon  which  eve- 
longer  have  been  worthy  to  hold  his  ry  thing  that  was  dear  to  them  de- 
prelent  fituation,  but  to  be  expelled  pended.  He  imputed  to  this  book  a 
from  the  fervice  of  his  Sovereign,  deliberate  defign  to  bring  calamity 
and  of  the-  public.  He  certainly  on  his  country,  by  deftroying  that 
tiiought  it  his  indifpenfable  duty  to  love  which  we  had  hitherto  had  for 
bring  this  enonmus  offender  before  our  Comfitution.  He  imputed  to 
a  Jury  of  his  country.  the  defendant,  that  he  had  reprefent- 

He  obferyed,  the  publication  in  cd  the  regard  of  the  Government  of 
queltion  was  not  the  firft  of  the  kind  this  country,  bounded  and  limited 
which  tliis  defendant  had  fent  forth  as  it  was,  as  oppreffve  and  abominable 
into  the  world.  He  had  publilhcd  tyranny ;  and  he  farther  imputed  to 
what  is  called  the  I'ln't  Part  of  the  the  Defendant,  that  he  had  repre- 
Rights  of  Man,  which,  though  it  fented  the  Legiilature  of  this  king- 
was  extremely  reprehenfiblc,  he  had  dom  as  a  dired  ufurpation. 
overlooked  on  this  principle,  that  he  With  refpcCl  to  the  laws,  they, 
did  not  wifh  to  prevent  any  kind  of  without  one  fingle  exception,  were 
fpeculative  difeufiion  from  coming  founded  on  this  ufurpation,  or,  to  ufc 
under  the  public  eye.  But  another  his  own  words,  there  was  little  or 
was  uihered  into  the  world  Hill  more  no  law  in  this  country.  Thus  it  was 
reprehenflble,  which  had  been  fpread  held  out  to  a  community  confiding 
over  every  part  of  the  kingdom  with  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  people, 
incredible  induftry,  and  thruft  into  that  there  was  no  law  that  bound 
the  hands  of  all  deferiptions  of  per-  them  except  thofe  obligations  which 
fons  in  this  country.  Even  child-  arofe  from  morality  and  religion, 
ren’s  fweatmeats  were  wrapped  up  According  to  this  defendant,  w’c 
with  parts  of  it.  The  molt  incon-  had  no  law  to  defend  our  lives,  our 
ceivable  indudry  had  been  exerted  property,  or  our  reputations;  but 
to  obtrude  this  book  on  the  minds  were  reduced  back  to  a  date  of  na- 
of  the  public,  who  were  not  conver-  ture,  where  the  weak  are  a  prey  to 
fant  with  fuch  fubje£ts,  and  of  which  the  drong,  and  where  there  is  no  fe- 
they  could  form  no  proper  judgment,  curity  to  property,  nor  to  any  thing 
He  had  therefore  thought  it  his  du-  that  is  dear  to  man.  This,  there- 
ty  to  put  a  charge  on  the  record  a-  fore,  was  the  fweeping  imputation  on 
gaind  the  author  of  this  work.  all  our  laws,  that  they  were  null  and 

He  (hould  date  what  he  concei-  void.  He  imputed  to  the  defendant 
ved  the  intention  of  this  writer  to  be,  artifice,  in  order  to  create  dilgud  to 
and  they  would  afterwards  confider  our  Conditution,  by  dating  pure  and 
whether  they  were  not  faiisfied  that  fimple  Monarchy  and  Aridocracy 
it  deferved  that  defeription  which  repeatedly,  without  having  chofen 
his  duty  obliged  him  to  give  it.  to  fay  one  fingle  fyllable  of  them  as 
In  the  fird  place,  he  imputed  to  it  combined  with  Deraocraev.  Farther, 
a  deliberate  intention  to  vilify  and  he  took  no  notice  of  unbalanced  De- 
dlfgracc,  and-  thereby  to  bring  into  nrocrary,  which  was  accompaiued 
abhorrence  and  contempt,  the  whole  with  Democratical  Tyranny.  In- 
Condltutinn  of  the  Government  of  dead  of  reafonlng,  he  dictated.  And 
this  country  as  explained  at  the  Re-  to  whom  was  all  this  addrefl'ed  ?  To 

volution - that  fydem  of  Govern-  the  ignorant,  to  the  credulous,  and 

ment  under  which  we  had  the  hap-  to  defperate  perfous,  who  were  al¬ 
ways 
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ways  pleafed  with  hearing  that  there 
was  neither  Law  nor  Government. 
The  ignorant  and  credulous  in  all 
countries  were  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
crafty,  who  were  ever  ready  to  de¬ 
ceive  them.  I'he  Jury  would  alfo 
confider  the  phrafe,  acl,  and  manner 
of  this  author.  He  dealt  In  Ihprt  fen- 
tences,  and  in  ftolRng  and  con¬ 
temptuous  exprelUons.  Our  Confli- 
tution  had  not  exided  for  700  years, 
as  deferibed  by  this  defendant,  but 
almoft  from  eternity.  The  origin  of 
it  could  not  be  traced.  Julius  Ctefar 
had  deferibed  itas  it  exilted  when  he 
appeared  among  our  rude  ancellors. 
It  had  proceeded  from  Hep  to  ftep  till 
it  was  confummated  at  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  when  it  ftione  forth  in  all  its 
fplcndor. 

The  Asyurey  General  then  read 
6  or  7  paragraphs  from  the  pamphlet 
to  the  Jury,  upon  which  he  animad¬ 
verted  with  great  ability  :  he  dwelt  a 
confidcrable  time  upon  the  paragraph 
in  which  Mr  Paine  calls  the  Bill  of 
Rights  “  a  bill  of  wrongs  and  In- 
fults.’’  He  alfo  read  a  letter  fent  to 
himfelf  (the  Attorney  General)  up¬ 
on  the  fubjefl  of  tlie  prefent  profecu- 
tlon.  This  le'.ter  is  dated  from  Paris, 
and  in  it  Mr  Paine  avowed  himfelf 
the  author  of  the  ‘  Rights  of  Man.’ 
In  the  concluding  part  of  this  letter, 
were  fevcral  trcafonablc  redeftions 
upon  the  King  of  Englr.nd  and  his 
Royal  Sons.  Mr  Attorney  General 
<iwelt  upon  this  part  of  the  letter 
with  great  emotion  and  indignation, 
which  infpired  every  perfon  in  Court 
with  the  feelings  of  loyalty  and  af; 
fection  to  their  Sovereign. 

'Phe  Attorney  General  concluded 
his  excellent  fpeech  with  a  number 
of  Ingenious  aitd  Important  oufers  a- 
tions  on  the  libellous  matter  which 
I’c  had  fclccled  from  the  Second 
Part  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Mr  Attorney  General  havipg  fi- 
niditd  his  important  obfervations  on 
thefc  palTages,  obferved,  that  he 
thought  it  uancceflary  to  trouble  the 


Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  further  in  this 
llage  of  the  bufinefs.  According  as 
they  (huuld  or  diould  not  be  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  this  book  had  a  dangerous 
tendency,  would  be  their  verdidt.  lie 
had  done  his  duty  by  bringing  an  of¬ 
fender  of  this  fort  before  the  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Jury,  and  thereby 
putting  the  Public  under  the  Ihield 
of  their  protection. 

Several  witndTes  were  examined, 
who  proved  the  hand-writing  of  the 
defendant  and,  that  he  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  pamphlet  in  queilion. 

The  evidence  being  finilhed  on  the 
part  of  the  profecudlon. 

Mr  Erlkine  delivered  a  fpeech  of 
three  hours  and  twenty  minutes  long, 
in  favour  of  the  defendant. 

After  .a  number  of  moll  ingenious 
obfervations  on  the  letter  written  by 
bis  client  to  the  Attorney  General, 
he  remarked,  that  his  name  had  been 
attaejeed,  and  his  chara£ltr  tom  to 
pieces  for  maintaining  the  freedom 
and  integrity  of  the  EngUlh  Jlar, 
without  which  the  mod  valuable  part 
of  tills  Conditution  would  be  lod. 
He  was  entitled  by  the  Law  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  plead  the  caufc  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  and  he  only  fought  a  ver- 
di£l  for  his  client  from  that  Law. 

The  quedlon  to  be  decided  was, 
not  whether  the  Conditution  of  our 
fathers  under  which  we  lived,  was 
or  was  not  preferable  to  the  Con- 
ilitution  of  America,  France,  or 
any  oilier  human  Conditution  ^  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  could  not 
he  the  quedion.  Suppofe  he  addref- 
fed  himfelf  to  Gentlemen  who  were 
not  friendly  to  our  Conditution,  and 
v\  ho  thought  that  we  fhould  be  hap¬ 
pier  under  aRepublic  ;  he  diould  have 
110  diiRculty  to  tell  fuch  Gentlemen, 
that  they  could  not  on  that  ground 
find  their  verdicl  for  the  defendant. 
Pie  diould  inform  them,  that  they 
had  no  authority  but  what  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  by  the  Law  of 
England. 

Ihc  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  arc 
tlKrefore 
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therefore  to  inquire,  whether  the  would  take  alfo  the  context  into  their 
defendant,  in  publilhing  this  book,  tonfideration — they  would  take  the 
had  been  guilty  of  an  ofl'ence  againll  whole  book  together.  lie  cited  a. 
the  Law  of  England,  The  learned  paffage  in  which  IVIr  Paine  oblerved, 
Counfel  faid,  he  well  knew  he  was  that  the  end  of  all  political  allociation 
addrefling  himfelf  to  Gentlemen  who  is  the  prelervation  of  the  Rights  of 
were  in  love  with  the  principles  of  Alan,  which  Rights  (I.iberty,  Pro- 
our  Conflitution  j  and  he  gave  them  perty,  and  Security  of  the  Natioft) 
the  benefit  of  knowing  that  which  was  were  the  fource.  of  all  Sovereignty, 
not  necefifary  then  to  flate,  becaufe  All  Authority  was  derived  fiotn  it, 
he  had  done  it  in  another  place — that  and  the  Right  of  Property  ought  to 
he  profefled  himfelf  to  be,  and  al-  be  held  facred.  There  was  a  dilTer- 
ways  had  been,  a  man  who  loved  and  ence  between  opinions  ai.d  adions  j 
admired  the  genuine  principles  of  a  niin  had  a  right  to  publifli  fpecula- 
the  Englilh  Conflitution  j  and  there-  tive  opinions  on  Government,  which 
fore,  what  came  from  him  came  from  he  thought  would  improve  it.  Had 
no  fufpe6fed  quarter  j  and  he  meant  this  not  been  permitted  in  England 
to  defend  his  client  on  the  princi-  —had  it  not  been  allowed  to  publifh 
pie  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs.  an  opinion  that  was  new — we  fhould 

The  true  queflion  for  the  decilion  not  now  have  had  our  free  and  excel- 
of  the  Jury  was,  ^  hen  the  defen-  Lot  Conflitution,  under  which  we 
dant  wrote  his  book,  did  he,  or  did  enjoyed  fo  many  bleflrngs,  arid  under 
be  not  believe  he  was  doing  that  which  he  hoped  we  fliould  foon  enjoy 
which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  En-  more  in  confequcnce  of  a  reform  of 
glilh  nation  at  large  ?  No  matter  its  abufes.  The  Englifti  Govem- 
whether  the  abufes  which  he  flated  ment  was  capable  of  reforming  all 
exifled  or  not.  No  matter  whether  its  abufes. 

the  Englifh  Conflitution  was  fupe-  The  learned  Counfel  produced 
rior  to  the  Conflitutions  of  America,  many  authorities  in  point  from  the 
France,  or  any  other  country  on  the  mofl  celebrated  authors  in  fupport  of 
face  of  the  globe  :  yet  if  Air  Paine  his  defence  on  the  principle  of  the 
believed  that  it  was  not,  and  under  Liberty  of  the  Prels  j  particularly 
the  influence  of  that  belief  publilhed  from  £  mc  of  the  political  works  of 
his  “  Rights  of  Alan,”  for  what  he  Air  t’Vrke,  fome  paflages  of  which 
conceived  would  tend  to  the  benefit  hecontended  were  more  libellousthais 
of  the  Englifti  nation,  he  conceived  any  of  thofe  that  had  been  taken  up 
that  was  no  libel.  He  addrefled  on  this  occaCon  by  the  Attorney 
himfelf  to  the  rcafon  of  a  whole  na-  General.  He  alfo  cited  the  authori- 
tion ;  and  his  client  was  not  a  fub-  ty  of  Milton,  Locke,  Hume,  Sir 
jeft  of  criminal  juflice  unlefs  it  could  George  Saville,  Dr  Johnfon,  Dr 
be  fiiewii,  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  Price,  Dr  Paley,  Lord  Loughbo- 
it  was  not  to  promote  the  happinefs  rough,  and  Earl  Stanhope, 
but  to  produce  mifery  to  the  fubjefts  Mr  Erlkine  next  proceeded  to 
of  this  kingdom.  I'his  was  the  prin-  make  a  number  of  remarks  on  the 
ciple,  the  root,  and  foundation  upon  paflages  that  were  flated  in  the  infor- 
which  the  learned  Counfel  creeled  mation  to  be  libellous.  In  the  courfc 
his  mofl  ingenious  defence.  of  thefe  oblervations  he  mentioned 

A  number  of  obfervations  had  a  number  of  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
been  made  by  the  Attorney  Gene-  men,  who  met  fome  years  ago  for  the 
ral  on  certain  paflages  which  he  had  purpofe  of  a  Parliamentary  Kefotm. 
fclecled  from  the  “  Rights  of  Alan  j”  Among  thefe  were  his  Grace  the 
but  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  Right 

Hon. 
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Hon.  William  Pitt,  the  prcfent  Mi- 
nillcr  of  this  country.  This  meeting 
of  theirs  was  the  very  week  after 
Parliament  had  told  them  they  Ihould 
have  no  Reform.  ’I'he  learned  Coun- 
fel  read  fome  of  their  Relulutions, 
which  undoubtedly  did  not  fpeak  ve¬ 
ry  handlomely  of  the  Conftitution  of 
this  Country,  particularly  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  unequal  reprefentation  of 
the  People.  How  great  had  been  the 
progrefs  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
Government,  in  confequence  of  the 
publication  of  new  opinions  wltich 
were  improvements  upon  the  old ! 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  circumltance, 
we  mull  flill  have  been  favages  among 
the  woods,  living  in  a  Hate  of  nature. 
If  they  attended  to  the  courfe  of  the 
world  with  regard  to  the  dlffemina- 
tion  of  truth,  they  would  Jlnd  that 
the  univerfal  God  that  created  us,  tl>€ 
author  of  our  nature,  was  one  of  the 
firll  martyrs  on  account  of  the  dlffe- 
mination  of  truth  when  he  came  to 
give  it  propagation.  The  Saviour 
of  the  world  expired  on  a  crols  for 
Hating  that  which  was  the  obieft  of 
fcorn  at  the  moment  it  was  publilhed. 
Hisbleffed  followers  experienced  the 
fame  fete.  Our  Saviour  might  have 
come  in  the  flelh,  like  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  prophet.  He  might  have  come  like 
a  great  Sovereign.  He  might  have  ap¬ 
peared  at  once  in  dignity  and  autho¬ 
rity.  But  he  came  to  confound  the 
pride  of  man,  and  to  preach  thofe 
univerfal  and  equal  rights  which 
have  been  the  great  privileges  of 
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mankind  in  every  age  of  the  world  j 
and  therefore  he  came  in  that  low 
Hate  in  which  he  is  deferibed,  and 
preached  his  confolations  to  the 
poor. 

The  learned  Counfcl  concluded 
his  fpeech  with  the  dialogue  in  Lu¬ 
can  betwen  Jupiter  and  the  Country 
man,  who  went  on  reaioning  very 
fnugly  together  till  Jupiter  began  to 
lucw  his  thunder,  when  the  Country 
man  immediately  laid,  “  I  am  nov/ 
in  the  wrong,  I  cannot  fight  with 
thunder.”  In  like  manner,  faid  Mr 
Erlkine,  I  cannot  fight  againH  the 
univerfal  voice  of  England.  God 
forbid  that  1  ihould  ever  be  called 
upon  to  fight  with  them.  I  am  an 
ooedient  fubjeft  of  the  law.  With¬ 
out  tranfgrelfing  thofe  rules  that  have 
maintained  the  integrity  of  the  pro- 
felfion,  I  have  only  done  that  which 
the  duties  of  my  Hation  have  acci¬ 
dentally  caH  upon  me. 

Mr  Attorney  General  was  about 
to  reply  on  the  part  of  the  profecu- 
tlun,when  the  Gentlenrenof  the  Ju¬ 
ry  told  him  there  was  no  neccllity 
for  giving  himleif  the  trouble  ;  and 
immeJiately  found  the  defendant 
GuUty. 

The  Court  was  crouded  at  a  very 
early  hour  of  the  morning,  and  we 
never  faw  fo  many  people  affembled 
on  fuch  an  occafion.  When  the  trial 
was  over,and  Mr  Erlkine  had  got  into 
his  carriage,  fomt  perfons  took  the 
horles  ofl',  and  dragged  it  to  his  houfe 
In  Serjeant’s  Inn. 
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The  following  infcriptlon  has 
been  lately  put  up  in  the 
church  of  the  Convent  of  the  Para¬ 
clete,  near  Troyes  In  Champagne. 
Hie 

Sub  eodem  marmore  jacent 
Huj  us  Monallerii  Conditor  Petrus 
Abaillardus, 

Et  Abbatifla  prima  Heloifa, 


Olifli  Hudiis,  Ingenio,  amore,  infauflls 
nuptiis, 

Et  poenitentia,  nunc,  mtema  (ut  fpe- 
ramus)  felicitate  conjunfli. 
Petrus  Abaillardus  obiit  xxi.  Apr. 
Anno  1 141. 

Heloifa  xvii.  Mail  1163. 

Cura  Carclse  de  Rincy,  Paraclet® 
Abbeffae,  1779. 
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OBSERVATIONS  OM  ths  PROGRESS  or  GENIUS. 

BY  L.  SIOBERG! 

DELIVERED  UEFORfc  THE  SWEDISH  ACADEMY. 

FROM  SELECT  ORATIONS  AND  PAESRS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SWEDISH  ACADEMY. 


Gentlemen, 


He  whom  you  have  condefcend- 
ed  to  honour  with  a  leat  in 
tills  lociety,  conleciatcd  to  luerit,  and 
to  talents,  has  rot  the  advantage  td 
liolFcU  that  wann  and  profound  la- 
gacity,  nor  that  animating  eloquence, 
which  diilinguilhes  genius.  Nature 
has  limited  his  faculties  to  a  mere 
admiration  of  external  and  intellec¬ 
tual  beauty,  of  ufcful  and  exalted  ta¬ 
lents.  This  Is  all,  perhaps^  thkt  will 
be  found  in  the  few  lines  which  he 
has  written,  and  of  which  fome  have 
been  fo  fortunate  as  to  attract  your 
notice,  and  to  obtain  your  approba¬ 
tion.  ^ 

How  much  will  he,  who  former¬ 
ly  regarded  not  hilnfelf  as  one  of 
the  favourites  of  fortune,  be  llimu- 
latcd  in  the  career  of  letters,  by  the 
honour  of  an  admiflion  Into  a  fociety^ 
compofed,  as  this  is,  of  men  the  molt 
diilinguiilied  for  genius  and  abilities, 
which  the  Swedllh  nation  can  boaft ! 
He  will  certainly  i  egret  no  longer 
the  time  which  he  has  coufumed  in 
the  cultivation  of  polite  learning. 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  to  recall  to  your  memory 
fome  of  thofe  illullrious  characters, 
by  whom  genius  may  be  faid  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  world. 

There  have  been  nations  more  an¬ 
cient  than  the  Greeks,  who  poffeffed 
Icience  j  but,  to  the  boaft  of  genius, 
fio  people  can  eftablhh  a  prior  claim.  . 

Homer  is  the  greatelt  prodigy  in 
the  reign  of  genius.  In  no  man  did 
the  poetic  fire  bum  with  equal  con- 
Itency.  In  other  writers  the  flame 
of  genius  is  only  vifible  by  intervals, 
'i'he  major  part  of  even  their  moft 
mafterly  rompofltions,  is  filled  with 
the  play  of  words,  with  quaint  points, 
with  all  thofe  inferior  graces,  which 
can  never  reach  the  fublimity  of  ge- 
raus  •,  but  thofe  ebullitions  of  a  poetic 


fancy,  which  agitated  other  authorl 
in  the  compohtiim  of  their  bell 
worksl  appear,  in  the  breaft  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  to  have  operated  as  an  uniform 
principle.  If  this  be  tvilc,  he  was  the 
moft  foi  tuhate  of  men.  In  othfer  writet  S 
it  was  too  viiible,  that  the  loul,  which 
animates  their  works,  is  not  that 
prii  ciplc  which  aftuates  the  whole 
of  their  condutl.  It  is  'only  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  efforts,  that  they  can  be 
Hevated  above  their  daily  fphere  of 
adion.  The  caufe  of  this  is  obvious. 
Convcrfatioh  with  other  men  is,  at 
prefent,  thd  principal  objeft  of  all 
Our  iludies.  In  order  to  pleafe  the 
multitude,  we  mult  refemhle  them  j 
and  ih  the  eft’orts  of  a  vulgar  ambi¬ 
tion,  the  fire  of  genius  will  confe- 
qucntly  be  extinguilhed.  There  is 
rcafon  to  believe,  that  Homer,  ever 
tranlported  beyond  himfelf,  or  re¬ 
moved  fi  om  the  citcle  of  common 
life,'  had  very  little  Intercourfe  with 
his  contemporaries.  His  two  poems, 
the  nobleft  monuments  of  human  ge¬ 
nius,  appear  to  have  been  written, 
from  firlt  to  lart^  Without  effort,  as 
if  they  bad  been  diftated  by  fome 
fuperior  intelligence.  There  is  rea* 
fonto  believe,  that  they  V.’ould  havo 
appeared,  even  had  the  human  un- 
derfta'nding  never  been  able  to  com*- 
prebend  them.  Homer  feems  to  have 
appeared  on  the  lltige  of  exlftence, 
to  produce  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyffey, 
and  then  tb  exmre. 

A  nation,  which  had  Kcraer  for 
the  founder  of  Its  literature,  might 
have  been  bxpetled  to  hav«  been 
favoured  by  the  perpetual  refidence 
of  the  Mufes,  did  not  the  continual 
fluftuation  of  human  aftairs,  did  not 
the  deftrurtive  ambition  of  the  fpiiit 
of  war,  forbid  the  hopes  of  immor¬ 
tality  to  all  the  works  of  man. 

Ail  the  geuiufes  of  Greece  dif- 
C  cover 
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cover,  t’lcir  produftions,  forae  enlivens  converfation,  without  tha^ 
Aiadc  of  the  Hometlan  pencil.  Thofe  infuppurtable  vanity  which  j^crci^  ly 
of  the  firll  order  exibit  the  boldnefs  attends  it }  nor,  amongit  them,  was 
of  Iris  Invention,  the  fublimity  of  :as  that  fplrit  of  liberty  and  Indepen* 
i.ma^nation,  and  that  noble  contempt  dence,  which  arifes  from  a  fentiment 
of  inapld  accuracy  which  diltin-  of  confeious  merit,  disfigured  by  that 
guifhes  Iris  works  j  thofe  of  the  fe-  feverity  and  pertinacity  of  opinion, 
cond  order  dlfcovnr  the  fimplicity  of  to  which  it  is  too  often  attached, 
his  ftyle,  the  graces  of  Iris  narration.  But  where  now  are  thofe  herocr 
and  his  Ikill  in  giring  interell  to  the  who  fubdued ;  where  now  are  thofe 
moll  familiar  fcience  of  nature,  and  fages  who  enlightened  the  world  ? 
to  the  moll  common  events  of  hu-  Why  have  a  people  difappeared,  who 
man  life.  poficiTed  within  themfelves  all  thofe 

Some  heaven-favoured  writers  we  great  qualities  which  might  have 
have  feen;  whom  nature  had  placed  been  expedded  to  have  entemized 
next  in  degree  to  that  immortal  their  empire !  Unhappy  Greece ! 
bard*,  they  had  the  courage  to  en-  thy  melancholy  lot  fhould flrike with 
ter  the  liils  with  him,  they  tried  terror  every  nation  of  the  globe ! 
their  force,  they  failed,  they  com-  What  force,  what  talents,  were  like 
mitted  to  the  dames  their  verfes,  and  yours  adapted  to  brave  the  efforts  of 
were  content  to  fransfufe  into  profe  all-deflroying  time  ?  Ignorance,  bar- 
the  foul  of  their  great  mailer.  Ifence  barifm,  and  llavery,  now  occupy  that 
the  fource  of  eloquence.  foil  which  was  once  the  abode  of  ge- 

The  language  which  Homer  em-  nius,  of  liberty,  and  of  herolfm.  Un¬ 
ployed,  acquired  under  his  plafllc  der  thefe  fuperb,  but  now  defolated, 
lands,  almoll  all  the  powers  and  porticoes,  which  once  were  the  re-^ 
^racc  of  which  it  was  fufceptible;  fort  of  the  poet,  who  was  meditating 
It  became  the  ncheft,  the  moll  fo-  a  new  Iliad  ;  of  the  philofopher,  who 
norous,  the  mofl  piihirefque,  the  was  engaged  in  a  new  fyflem  of  the 
moll  majeflic,  that  ever  was  utter-  w'orld;ofthchero,whowasconcerting 
ed  by  mortal  man.  •  the  dellrudion  of  the  Perfian  monar- 

1-lie  happy  dire£lion  which  Ho-  'chy  ;  now,  alas  !  w  anders  the  ignorant 
mer  gave  to  the  genius  of  the  and  lazy  Albanefc,  rcgardlefs  of  the 
Greeks,  remained  m'.altered  till  the  facred  ruins  that  furround  him, 
deflruclion  of  their  empire.  Never  and  only  folicitous  tO  efcape  the  ra- 
(did  any  other  nation  lurite  qualiries  vages  of  famine,  and  the  fury  of  the 
lo  oppofite  :  H’o  a  courage  which  fword.  The  fountain  of  Caflalia,  once 
was  invincible  ia  dangers,  .nn  intlexi-  honoured  by  the  vifit  of  Apollo  and 
biiity  of  determination,  not  to  be  the  Graces,  no  longer  profufely  be- 
lliaken  by  adverCty  ;  tliey  united  ftows  thofe  cclellial  tranfports, which' 
the  raoft  ardent  fufeeptibility  of  plea-  ancient  bards  quaffed  from  that  un- 
fure,  and  the  raoft  refined  tafte  for  fuUied  fource.  A  fcanty  llream  that 
v'oluptuous  enjoyment ;  to  the  keen  oozes  muddy  from  the  ground,  is  all 
^btiity  of  logic,  they  added  the  that  it  now  yields  to  quench  the 
moll  profound  penetration ;  a  florid  third  of  the  barbarous  inhabitant, 
imagination  was  accompanied  by  the  Parnaffus,  where,  armed  with  thun- 
moft  engaging  fimplicity  of  ftyle.  der,  Jove  defeended  to  fhake  the 
T o  the  moll  extenfive  defigns,  and  world,  is  now  the  retreat  of  wild 
comprfhenfive  views,  they  joined  beads  j  and  the  dlftingirifhed  fpring, 
that  fpirit  of  diferimination  which  Helicon,  is  Itfelf  covered  with 
defeends  to  the  minuter  graces.  They  thorns. 

had  a  1  that  amiable  vivacity  which  Since,  however,  It  was  ordained 
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fiite,  that  Greece  (liould  experi-  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  vl6\o- 
ence  a  mafter,  it  was  ftill,  in  fome  ries  of  Cafar,  and  the  policy  of  An- 
degree,  fortunate  for  that  country  to  guflus.  The  greater  part  had  dc- 
pau  under  the  yoke  of  Rome.  Had  generated,  not  only  from  the  digni- 
the  Carthaginians,  or  the  Numi-  ty  offreedora,  but  were  e\Tn  degraded 
dians,  fubjugated  the  Greeks,  the  below  the  lerel  of  (lavtty  Itfelf :  but 
barbarian  viftors  would  have  burned  in  fome  bofoms  the  Reman  fpirit 
their  writings,  deftroyed  their  mo-  burned  with  unabated  fire.  Thefe 
numents,  proferibed  their  fages  j  the  oppofite  difpofitions  exhibited  a  ftrik- 
genius  and  wifdom  of  Greece  would  i.’ig  contrail  j  but  an  inftruflive  Ipec 
have  been  overwhelmed  in  general  tacle  to  a  mind  like  that  of  I’acituF, 
ruin,  and  confij,.ied  to  cverlalting  Hence  he  learned  to  appreciate  man 
oblivion.  From  how  flender  a  thread  in  all  his  various  relations  ot  public 
is  fometimesfufpended  the  fate  of  the  or  private  life.  His  works  cannot  be 
univerfe !  Had  the  Carthaginians  denominated  hiilory.  Rut  that  form 
vanquifhed  the  Romans,  polilhed  appeared  to  him  the  belt  adapted  to 
and  lettered  Europe,  the  Mblrefs  of  coUefli,  in  a  body,  his  profound  ob- 
the  World,  might  have  been  at  this  fervations  on  the  human  mind  j  the 
day  as  vile  and  barbarous  as  Negro-  labour  of  many  years.  '  He  wrote  a 
and  itfelf.  thoufand  years  ago,  and  yet,  with  all 

The  Romans  made  themfelve*  our  philofophy,  with  all  our  moral 

mailers  of  the  literature  of  the  dil’coverles,  we  cannot  boat!  of  hav- 

Greeks,  no  Icfs  than  of  their  empire,  ing  carried  farther  than  him  the 
Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  immortal  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He 

flames !  propagated  the  glory  of  La-  muil  have  poflefl'ed  almoil  fu~ 

tium,  farther  than  the  vi61ories  of  pcinatural  fagacity  to  anticipate, 
Caefar,  of  Scipio,  of  Paulus  Emilius  as  he  has  done,  the  experience  ot 
had  been  able  to  pervade.  But  afr  ages. 

ter  the  reign  of  Auguilus,  a  fet  of  The  refleftiors  of  Tacitus  contain 
monlters  filled  the  Roman  throne,  the  germ  of  a  new  fyftem  of  ethics,  as 
From  their  cruel  afpecl,  the  Mufes  well  as  of  legillation.  To  nnderiland 
fled.  Amidft  thofe  tyrant?,  however,  Tacitus,  a  certain  portion  of  genius 
arofe  the  fcourge  of  tyranny,  thp  im-  is  required.  Macljavel,  Gratlan,  La 
mortal  Tacitus.  He  is  one  of  thofe  Rochefoucault,  Montefquieu,  Hel* 
men.  In  whom  indignation  was  the  vetius,  arc  writers  whom  he  has 
parent  of  genfus.  He  lived  In  the  created.  Although  he  did  not  affumc 
midft  of  thofe  human  butchers,  and  the  pen  to  flatter  by  happy  turns  and 
he  would  have  been  thejr  vitlim,  pleaiing  images  the  apathy  of  the  hii- 
had  they  poflefTcd  fijfficient  penctra-  man  nice,  whom,  perhaps,  he  de- 
tion  to  recognize  the  man,  who  was  fpifed  5  yet  there  exifts  not  a  writer 
deflined  to  immortalize  their  infamy,  fo  intereiling.  Did  a  man  embrac  e 
Fate  had  placed  him  in  a  fituation  in  his  memory  the  literature  of  the 
peculiarly  adyipitageous  to  the  exer-  whole  world,  (lill  would  Tacitus  be 
tions  of  his  udents.  On  every  fide  new  to  him,  Without  obfeurity,  na- 
the  mod  hideous  vices,  and  the  mod  tural  or  dudicd,  he  affords  his  rea- 
fublimc  virtues,  provoked  the  burning  ders  the  grateful  plcaiiire  of  paufing 
energy  ofhis  pen.  I'he  Roman  empire  at  every  plirafe  to  difcpvcr  his  mean- 
was  convulfed  by  the  alternate  drug-  ing.  But  it  is  only  in  his  native 
gles  of  freedom  and  of  flavery.  The  tongue  that  we  can  prove  this  plea- 
minds  of  men  had  begun  to  recover  furc.  All  the  modem  languages  of, 
£rom  that  coodernation,  in1,o  which  Europe  ate  too  methodical  in  their 
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movements,  and  too  ftriflly  limited  whofe  life  we  fee  the  model  of  what 
in  the  meaning  of  their  words,  to  ad-  moll  men  of  genius  are  fated  to  un- 
mit  the  poignant  equivoque.  Taci-  dergo.  The  profound,  impetuous, 
tus  offers  almoll  as  many  thoughts  as  and  eternal  flame  of  love  which  con- 
words.  It  is  this  laconic  and  concife  fumed  thee,  thy  imagination  ever 
ftyle  which  his  difciples,  the  OTcat  aclive,  which  Hill  impelled  thee  to 
and  immortal  authors  whom  I  have  objeAs  unknown,  to  new  creations  ; 
juft  mentioned,  have  imitated.  But  the  inveterate  pcrfecution  of  fate,  the 
they  have  alfo  imoibed  a  portion  of  obftinacy  of  thy  countrymen  in  re 
his  fpirit ;  they  have  dared  to  utter  fuling  to  acknowledge  thy  merit,  and, 
grand  and  extraordinary  truths  :  but  in  fine,  after  the  melancholy  period 
the  light  of  truth  is  yet  too  relplend-  of  thy  days,  thy  name  increafing  in 
ent  j  oar  eyes  are  lUU  too  weak  to  fame,  and  fpreading  wide  in  glory  j 
bear  her  luftre.  .  .  •  .  every  circumftame  of  tliy  life,  in 

'  The  remembrance  pf  viflpries  va-  Ihort,  proves  thee  a  genuine  votary 
nifties  with  the  difailers  which  they  of  the  god  of  genius, 
occalioued  j  lyftems  of  philofophy  TalTo  gave  to  the  Italian  language 
inceffantly  fuccccd  each  other,  and  an  energy,  of  which  from  its  foftnels 
fall  in  their  turn :  but  the  mafter-  it  did  not  feern  fufceptible  j  and  to 
pieces  of  polite  learning  remain,  be-  poetry  an  elevation,  which  the  then 
cauie  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  predominating  quaintnefs  of  Ityle  ap- 
and  the  fportivenefs  of  the  imagina-  peared  to  counteract.  That  tender 
tion,  are  ^eternally  the  fame.  O,  and  plaintive  tone,  that  tafte  for 
Rome  1  time  has,  indeed,  fappedthy  magnificence,  that  luxuriance  ofbriU 
threatening  walls,  fire  has  devoured  liant  images,  and^hat  predileclion  for 
thy  extenlive  palaces  j  thy  magni-  fairy  fcetiery  which  dillinguifti  the 
ficent  ftatues  have  mingled  with  the  Italian  poetry,  were  introduced  by 
dull  j  thy  formidable  armies,  like  Taffo.  •  •  .  .  .  • 

thin  vapours,  have  difappeared,  and  In  our  days  Italy  produced  a  man 
the  pomp  of  thy  triumphs  have  left  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  empire  of  ge- 
only  ail  empty  noife  in  the  world  ;  nius  *,  but  death  interrupted  him  in 
but  the  immortal  labours  of  thy  ge-  his  career  of  fame  perhaps  before  his 
nius  have  braved  the  ravages  of  time,  gcnii's  was  completely  mature.  Swe- 
tbe  force  of  flames,  the  fury  of  bar-  den  poftefl'es  his  allies,  -and  our  Ian- 
barians,  and  ftill  furvive  in  fpite  of  guage  .prefetves  a  portion -of  his  ge- 
the  uncertainty  of  human  glory.  i  nius.  He  admired  our  King,  he  loved 
The  barbarians  could  not  deftroy  our  country.'  Educated  in  the  Ian- 
the  influence  of  the  Italian  climate,  guage  of  the  moll  artificial  foftnefs 
which  infpires  a  tafte  for  polite  lite-  in  Europe,  he  delighted  in  the  fimple 
rature,  and  a>tenderners  of  foul.  B'ut  graces  of  our'Tongue.  He  has  en» 
I  pafs  over  the  ages  of  ignorance,  and  riched  our  literature  with  two  exccl- 
diredl  my  hafty  lleps  to  th^ee,  0  Taf-  lent  morfcls  of  eloquence.  .. ...  . , 
fo,  poet  fublime  and rpi6lui;efquc  1  In  ,  (To  be  continued.) 

SKETCHES  OF  the  HISTORY  of  MANKIND  in  RUDE  and  CUL- 
;  ,  I  '  .TIVATED  AGES.  ,  . . 

FROM  MOSEL  EY'S  ESSAY  ON  ARCHERY. 

The  mod  fuptirficiai  attention  ges" which  have  taken  place  in  the 
toHiftory  will  exhibit  to  our  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  various 
view,  many  and  extraordinary  chan-  people  in  the  world.  We  fee  a  part 
-  '  of 

•  The  Abbe  Michelelu,  who  died  at  StockJiolm  in  177J. 
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of  mankind  plunged  in  the  extreme  We  fee  the  arts  of  war,  as  well  as 
of  human  debalcment,  while  others  thofe  which  adminiller  to  our  conve- 
poffefs  the  refmcmeiits  of  literature,  nience  and  pleafure,  have,  in  every 
moral  excellence,  and  eafe.  country,  borne  a  near  afhnity  with 

'rhe  progrefs  of  knowledge  has  the  Hate  of  civilization.  In  the  ruder 
been  compared  to  a  river,  which  in  ages  of  the  world,  therefore,  arms 
its  courfe  palTmg  through  a  fubterra-  were  Ample,  and  the  difcipline  of 
neous  cavern,  is  ther^  for  a  time  loft  troops  imperfe61 ;  but  as  the  under- 
to  view,  but  at  a  diftance,  again  breaks  ftan^ng  of  men  became  more  and 
forth,  and  purl'ues  its  current.  more  enlightened,  fo  the  arts  of  com- 

Scarce  any  fcience,  art,  or  cuftom,  fort  and  eafe  increafed— 
has  continued  in  an  uninterrupted  The  military  regulations  became 
courfc  for  many  ages.  The  /trSt  of  more  complicated — weapons  of  \a- 
Greece  and  Rome  which  fo  fplendid-  rious  conftrudfions  and  power  were 
iy  Houriftied,  remained  but  a  little  introduced,  till,  in  the  prefent  advan- 
time.  The  Sciences  of  Greece  and  ced  period,  the  fcience  of  Tallies  is 
Rome  fared  worfe.  To  what  de-  become  a  deep  and  abftrufe  ftudy. 
gree  of  perfe£lion  the  latter  arrived  During  the  moil  diftant  periods  of 
is  not  precilely  known,  but  the  bar-  which  any  record  has  been  transfer- 
barity  of  a  few  fucceeding  ages  ef-  red  to  us,  mankind  appear  to  have 
faced  the  greater  part  ^  and  it  is  but  had  much  the  fame  general  chara^ler 
a  ihort  time  fince  this  ftream  hath  with  that  we  have  prefented  to  cur 
again  broke  forth  to  light.  eyes  among  favage  nations.  Their 

It  is  not  an  unpleaUng  talk,  to  manners,  utenfils,  and  arms,  feem  to 
confider  the  circumllances  which  have  had  a  near  refemblance.  A  phi- 
}iave  given  caufe  to  thefe  changes.—  lofophic  mind  may  have  pleafure  in 
It  is  inltru^ive,  becaufe  the  mind,  contemplating  the  human  charac- 
in  contemplating  the  different  feenes  ter,  may  have  pleafure  in  thefe  fe- 
which  different  ages  have  prefented  vcral  ftages,  and^  may  endeavour 
on  the  theatre  ot  the  globe,  cannot  to  trace  in  the  contlitution  of 
fail  to  be  expanded  by  the  lynow-  man,  and  the  Atuation  of  countries, 
ledge  of  human-natnre  j  and  the  ex-  the  immediate  caufes  which  feem  to 
tent  of  thought  mult  be  enlarged  by  intluence  the  mind  and  habits  of 
the  variety  of  atlions,  which,  every  mankind.  A  great  deal  has  been 
moment,  would  folicit  the  obferva-  aferibed  to  climate  *,  but  it  is  necef- 
tion,  through  the  vaft  drama  in  view,  fary  to  add  the  aftiftance  of  other  and 
—If  we  allow  improvement  to  be  in  more  forcible  caufes,  to  explain  the 
proportion  to  the'  number  of  ideas  origin,  or  rather  the  continuance  of 
prefented  to  the  mind,  can  we  point  favage  life.  Temperature  affixes  a 
out  a  fubje£l  which,  when  deeply  a  much  more  permanent  mark  on  the 
conftdered,  is  better  adapted  to  raife  Agure  and  complexion  of  men,  than, 
numerous  and  exalted  fentiments,  on  the  internal  llrufture  on  the  mind  j 
than  this  I  now  mention  ?  Can  we  and  while  we  view  a  particular  Ha- 
fee  the  extremes  of  poliffied  and  fa-  ture  and  proportion  of  the.  body,  in 
vage  charaflefs  without  wonder  j  or  every  different  nation  throughout  the 
can  we  pals  without  a  deftre  to  trace  whole  world,  we  fee  difpolitions  by 
(however  imperfeftly)  the  interme-  no  means  fo  provincial.  There  arc 
diate  links  of  that  chain  which  con-  paffions  whi'-h  all  uncivilized  people 
neiSls  them  ?  '  poffefs  in  common,  and  there  aie 

other 

“  *  In  tracing  the  Globe  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equator,  we  obferve  a  gradation 

in  the  complexion  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  latitude  of  me  country. 
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others  peculiar  to  civilized  nations. 

Men  are  reprefcnted  in  the  mod 
ancient  hidories,  as  leading  a  life  lit¬ 
tle  elevated  above  that  of  Brutes : 
—they  fpent  their  time  in  hunting 
and  filhing,  to  procure  fubliftence  : 
they  were  very  much  detached,  and 
even  folitary.  We  read  in  fcripture 
that  lihmael  dwelt  in  the  WUder* 
nefs  and  became  an  archer  ;  from 
which,  I  underrtand,  he  lived  by 
hunting,  and  killing  animals  with  his 
bow ;  at  lead  it  was  his  employment, 
whether  for  food  or  diverfion  is  in  no 
ways  very  material.  I'he  fame  kind 
of  life  is  mentioned  by  more  recent 
hidorians,  as  fubllding  in  the  time 
they  themfelves  lived.  Herodotus 
makes  mention  of  a  people  called 
lyrcae,  inhabiting  a  country  far  to 
the  northward  of  the  Palus  Mxotii  j 
which  people,  he  fays,  like  others 
near  them,  live  by  hunting;  he  de- 
fcribes  their  manner  thus  “  Hav- 
ing  climbed  a  tree,  (of  which  there 
“  arc  great  abundance  in  that  coun- 
“  try)  there  they  lie  in  wait,  till 
“  fortune  dire£l  the  path  of  fome 
animal  in  their  way.  Each  man 
“  has  a  dog  and  horfe  at  a  little  dif- 
“  tance  from  this  ambulh,  which,  in 
“  order  to  be  more  concealed,  are 
“  taught  to  lie  upon  their  bellies  on 
the  ground.  When  the  perfon  in 
“  the  tree  perceives  his  game  at 
“  hand,  he  (hoots  at  it  with  an  ar- 
row,  and  if  he  drike  it,  immedi- 
“  ately  mounting  his  horfe,  puriucs 
“  it  with  his  dog  till  taken.” 

Strabo  makes  mention  of  a  people 
in  Arabia,  who  praftife  the  dedruc- 
tion  of  their  prey  in  exaftly  the  fame 
manner.  Modern  travellers  have 
reported  that  the  chace  is  followed 
much  in  the  fame  way  at  the  prcfent 
time,  in  Alia,  Africa,  and  America. 

In  the  temperate  and  frigid  Zones 
necedlty  will  oblige  men  to  refort  to 
this  kind  of  life,  and  give  occafionjto 
many  dratagems  for  the  purpofe  o]F 
drawing  animals  into  their  power,  as 
the  prtducUons  of  the  earth,  during 


the  colder  feafon  of  the  year,  could 
give  no  fuccour  to  the  hungry  inha., 
bitant. — It  is  true  that  the  hunting  of 
wild  beads  was  not  always  in  order 
to  procure  food ;  for  that,  indeed, 
in  warm  climates,  is  abundantly  pour¬ 
ed  forth  by  the  vegetable  world  in 
fruits  and  herbs,  which  afford  a  nou- 
rifhment,  procured  with  far  more 
eafe  than'  by  the  purfuit  of  animals  ; 
but  it  was  more  generally  followed 
for  the  fake  of  drefs,  or  omam.ent ; 
ufes  to  which  (kins  have  been  appli¬ 
ed,  from  the  highed  antiquity  to  the 
prefent  day,  among  all  the  dilfeient 
people  of  the  old  and  new  world. 
We  find,  from  Herodotus,  that  the 
Ethiopians  covered  themfelves  with 
the  (kins  of  Leopards  and  Lions  :  and 
he  fays,  the  Scythians  fewed  together 
pieces  of  leather  prepared  from  hu¬ 
man  Ikins,  and  cloathed  themfelves 
with  it;  and  likewilc,  that  they  fome- 
times  dripped  the  Ikin  from  the  right 
hand  of  their  vanquifhed  enemies,  and 
ufed  it  in  ornamenting  their  quivers. 

It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofc  tkefe 
(kins,  when  fird  applied  as  covering, 
underwent  no  manual  operation,  but 
were  removed  from  the  back  of  one 
brute  to  that  of  another.  Such 
cloathing  would  foon  become  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difagreeable,  by  the  Ikin 
getting  hard  and  diff,  fo  that  the  body 
of  the  perfon  v/caring  it  would  be 
rendered  fore,  by  the  condant  excr— 
cife  hunting  required.  A  method  of 
preparing  the  ikin  would  not  remain 
long  uniought  for,  and  experiment 
^ould  foon  fugged  the  way  of  pre- 
ferving  the  Hexibility.  Fat  from 
animals  has  been  ufed  in  fome  coun¬ 
tries,  in  order  to  do  this ;  and  va¬ 
rious  other  procedes  arc  found  ef¬ 
ficacious,  in  the  different  places 
where  this  kind  of  gai  ment  Is  ufed. 

The  preparations  of  (kins,  it  is  fald, 
introduced  a  very  important  and  ufe- 
ful  difeovery — I  mean  the  art  of 
forming  the  wool,  or  fur,  which  was 
feparated  in  thedreding,  into  a  thread 
by  plating,  ’jtwifting,  and,  at  length, 
fpinningh; 
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Ij^inning  : — An  art  whofe  invention  but  to  fubfift,  they  often  move,  and 
has  a  very  early  llation  in  hiltory,  generally  purlue  that  path  where 
and  appears  to  have  exiiled,  in  fome  plenty  invites.  With  thelc  the  old 
degree,  in  all  places.  'I  he  feripture  timile  is  Itrittly  verified, — That  life 
mentions  it  very  early  ;  and  the  many  is  a  journey.  The  dept  l.sf  Africa 
fables  of  antiquity  authenticate  the  are  found  to  comprehend  people  o^ 
fuppofition  of  its  early  origin.  It  is  the  fame  kind  j  and  in  America  there 
afcribed  by  the  inhabitants  of  every  are  others  who,  in  moll  particulars, 
ancient  country  to  their  founder,  refemble  the  Aliatlc  and  African 
By  the  Greeks,  Minerva  is  faid  to  races.  From  Hudfon’s  Bay  north- 
have  firft  taught  It, — and  Arachne  ward  to  the  Pole,  the  Elkimaux  fa- 
was  turned  into  a  fpider  for  challen-  vages  inhabit  an  immenfe,  and  almoft 
ging  the  goddefs  in  that  art.  By  a  boundlels  continent.  AiTocIating  in 
kind  of  weaving,  alfo,  very  elegant  fmall  trorps,  and  ranging  through 
vellments  arc  fabricated  from  the  the  forefts,  they  preferve  the  fame 
bark  of  trees,  leaves,  and  other  ve-  manners,  and  the  fame  general  cha- 
getable  productions,  which  mull  ex-  racier  of  Arabs,  but  ntnich  inferior  in 
cite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  underilanding,  and  in  the  pofieflion 
every  one  who  examines  them,  of  the  comforts  of  life.  The  Ger- 
Captainl  Cook  has  brought  to  this  mans,  as  deferibed  by  Tacitus,  differ- 
country  fpecimens  of  the  ingenuity,  cd  little  from  the  people  before  men- 
and  the  exquifite  workmanlliip  fome  tioned.  They  had  no  towns,  but 
of  the  more  refined  favages  of  the  lived  in  fmall  huts,  dillincl,  and  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  are  able  to  execute,  depths  of  the  forell,  which  at  that 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Me-  time  overfpread  their  country,  and 
tallurgic  art.  fubfilled  by  their  bow  in  hunting. 

While  the  intelleflvral  powers  of  The  palloral  (late  feems  to  have 
man,  however,  remain  little  impro-  fucceeded  that  of  the  hunler  j  for  at 
ved,  the  afts  cannot  attain  any  con-  fo'me  animals  were  capable  of  being 
fiderable  degree  of  excellence  and  rendered  tame  by  difeipline  and  ha- 
hence  it  proceeds,  that  In  uncultiva-  bit,  this  method  of  prefsrving  food, 
tw  nations  they  differ  but  little,  by  dome  flication,  would  foon  be  a- 
Peoplc  fituated  in  circumdances  dopted,  as  affording  a  more  certain 
itsarly  limilar,  opprefled  by  fimilar  refource  than  the  chace.  Indeed,  a 
wants,  and  unallured  by  artificial  numerous  focicty  of  people  could  not 
pleasures,  continue  cuffoms  and  opi-  exiil  long  unlefs  a  refervoir  of  food 
nions,  in  aa  unvaried  courfe,  through  was  perpetually  at  hand,  to  aflift  in 
years  and  centuries  j — nor  does  the  cafe  thofc  who  foraged  were  unfuc- 
Tartar  differ  from  the  Scythian,  but  cefsful. 

hi  name.  Every  one  is  an  epitome  In  the  prefent  time,  the  moft  bar- 
cf  the  whole  herd,  and  every  day  the  barous  nations  fubfilt,  in  fome  mea- 
pi^lure  of  a  life.  lure,  by  this  pradlice,  particularly 

This  is  not  peculiai  to  the  rude  thofe  which  are  moft  populous  j  yet 
inhabitants  of  Afia,  travellers  report  there  are  others  which  Hill  lead  a 
the  Arabs  to  live  in  a  manner  very  life  of  hunting  for  prey,  as  before  de- 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  Tartars.  They  feribed,  not  having  the  arts  of  do- 
dwell  in  tents,  which,  as  occadon  medication  In  ufe,  or  thofe  of  agri- 
fequires,  are  tranfported  from  place  culture  *. 

to  place  3  and  as  their  chief  care  is  In  this  way  did  the  firft  inhabi¬ 
tants 

*  It  is  faid  by  BufTon,  that  at  the  t  me  America  was  difeovered  ’'ere  wi  no 
p  irt  of  that  continent  in  w’hich  the  domi  flication  of  animals  was  pradl.i'cd,  ixcepi 
»u  Peru  and  Mexico. 
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tants  of  the  world  eaift ;  but  after 
fome  ages,  we  find,  a  cuftum  of  eat- 
hig  even  human  deih,  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  among  many  nations.  What 
could  tempt  men  to  this  pra61ice  is 
not  very  obvious ;  but  the  original 
caufe,  in  fome  inflances,  perhaps, 
might  be  neceflity.  Another  cauie 
has  been  aligned  by  fome  authors, 
who  obferve,  that  human  facriiices 
have  been  as  common  as  the  eating 
of  human  flefh  y  and  they  fuppoie 
.  thefe  facrihces  might  have  induced 
men  to  have  eaten  of  the  Hclh  from 
the  fire,  as  was  common  in  other  la- 
crilices.  Thefe  praftices,  however 
ftrange  they  may  appear,  have  pol¬ 
luted  the  altars  of  almolt  every  peo¬ 
ple  under  the  fun,  in  fome  period  or 
other  of  their  hillory.  In  America, 
Alia,  and  Africa,  they  ftill  exifl  *,  and 
the  teilimonics  of  the  bell  hillorians 
will  prove  them  to  have  been  in 
Europe  before  the  laws  of  civiliicd 
fociety  were  introduced.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  found  a  race  of  cannibals  in  a 
part  of  this  iHand ;  they  were  nam¬ 
ed  the  Attacotti,  and  are  faid  to  have 
lived  upon  human  flelh  ; — “  When 
“  they  hunted  tbe  woods  for  prey, 
they  attacked  the  Ihepherd  rather 
than  the  flock,  and  curioufly 
feleftcd  the  mod  delicate  parts 
“  of  both  males  and  females,  which 
**  they  prepared  for  their  horrid  re- 
“  palls.”  The  Druids  are  faid  to 
have  eaten  human  flefh,  and  to  have 
facrificed  the  prifoners  taken  in  war, 


and  performed  the  cefemorty  witfi 
brutilh  cruelty. 

bimilar  atrocities  have  been  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Scythians,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Chinefe,  Indians,  Peruvians,  and 
Arabs,  in  the  whole  continent  of  A- 
merica,  and  in  Africa  j  and  though 
authentic  record  is  not  to  be  found 
of  all  thefe  people  being  in  the  .per¬ 
petual  pra^ice  of  eating  human  tielh, 
yet  they  are,  or  were  all  accuflomed 
to  human  facrificcs.  In  Scythia,  we 
are  told  by  Herodotus,  every  hun¬ 
dredth  man  from  their  prifoners  of 
war  was  offered  to  their  God  Mars. 
A  number  of  piles  of  wood  were  e- 
re^led,  and  on  the  top  of  each  an  old 
Scymeter  wrs  fiexd,  as  an  emblem  of 
the  Deity,  and  to  this  the  vidim  was 
facrificed.— Among  the  Egyptians 
this  pradice  Was  common  for  ages. 

In  the  Dift.  Philofophique  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  we  find,  that  that  author  had  a 
converfalidn  with  fame  of'the  canni¬ 
bals  brought  from  the  Mifliflippi.' 
He  afked  a  Lady,  one  of  them,  if  flic 
had  ever  eaten  men  ?  and  flie  anfwer- 
ed  him,  “  'I'hat  it  was  better  to  cat 
“  a  dead  enemy,  than  let  him  be  de- 
“  voured  by  beads  that  the  con- 
“  querors  deferved  a  preference.” 

From  thefe  few  mflances  we  may 
judge  what«were  the  cuffoms  which 
once  overfpreed  the  different  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  culloms  which 
feem  to  mark  the  lowefl  point  of  hu¬ 
man  debafement,  and  add  deeper 
tinge  to  the  bloody  page  of  hhloiy. 


ACCOUNT  or  thh  EMPIRE  or  BORNOU,  and  or" twE  CUSTOMS,- 
MANNERS,  AND  GOVERNMENT  or  the  INHABITANTS. 

FB.OM  THE  PROCEFDINCS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  FROMOTING  THE  DISCO¬ 
VERY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  FARTS  OF  AFRICA. 

“  O  ORNOU,  the  name  which  the  firft  retiring  of  the  deluge,  its  moun- 
natives  give  to  the  country,  tains  received  the  ark. 
dlilinguilhed  in  Arabic  by  the  ap-  “  The  climate,  as  may  naturally 
pcllation  of  Bernou  or  Bernoa,  be  expefted  in  a  kingdom  which 
a  word  that  lignifies  the  land  of  Noah,  feems  to  be  bounded  by  the  19th  and 
for  the  Arabs  conceive  that,  on  the  the  26th  parallels  of  latitude,  is  cha- 

AAclciif".! 
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chadler’ifcd  by  excefflvc,  though  not 
br  uniform  heat.  Two  feafons,  the 
one  commencing  foon  after  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April,  the  other  at  the  fame 
period  of  Oclobcr,  may  be  faid  to 
divide  the  year.  The  firlt  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  violent  winds,  that  bring 
with  them  from  the  fouth-eall  and 
fouth,  an  intenfe  heat,  w  ith  a  deluge 
of  fultry  rain,  and  fuch  tempefts  of 
thunder  and  lightning  as  dellroy 
multitudes  of  the  cattle,  and  many 
of  the  people.  During  the  rainy  pe¬ 
riod  (the  continuance  of  which  is 
from  three  to  nine  fucceflTive  days, 
with  fliort  intervals,  from  the  occa- 
fional  changes  of  the  wind  to  the 
north  or  welt)  the  inhabitants  coniine 
t hemfelves  clofely  to  their  dwellings  } 
but  the  reft  of  the  firft  feafon,  how¬ 
ever  fultry,  and  however  occafion- 
ally  wet,  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  neceflary  labours  of  the  hufband- 
man  and  the  lliepherd. 

“  At  the  commencement  of  the 
focond  feafon  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  the  ardent  heat  fublides  j 
the  air  becomes  foft  and  mild  }  the 
weather  continues  perfectly  ferene; 
and  as  the  year  declines,  an  unwel¬ 
come  coolnefs  precedes  the  riling  of 
the  fun. 

“  The  inhabitants,  though  confin¬ 
ing  of  fuch  a  multitude  of  nations, 
that  thirty  languages  are  faid  to  be 
fpoken  in  the  empire,  are  alike  in 
their  complexion,  which  is  entirely 
black  j  but  they  are  not  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro  call. 

“  In  a  climate  fo  warm,  the  chief 
recommendations  of  drefs  are  decen¬ 
cy  and  ornament  j  among  the  pooreft, 
therefore,  by  whom  the  firft  only  is 


regarded,  a  kind  of  girdle  fur  the 
waill  is  fometimes  the  only  covering  ; 
but  in  general  a  turban,  confining,  as 
in  Barbary,  of  a  red  woollen  rap,  iUr- 
rounded  by  folds  of  cotton,  together 
with  a  loofe  robe  of  coloured  cotton 
of  a  coarfer  kind,  are  alfo  worn  *. 

“  The  grain  that  conftitutes  the 
principal  objeCd  of  culture  in  Bor- 
nuu  is  Indian  com,  of  two  diiferer.t 
kinds,  which,  are  diftinguilhed  in  this 
country,  by  the  name  of  the  gailbb, 
and  the  gamphuly. 

•  “  I'he  gaflbb,  which  in  its  general 
fliape  refembles  the  common  reed,  is 
of  two  fpecies.  The  firft  grows  with 
a  long  ftalk  that  bears  an  car,  which 
in  length  is  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches,  and  contains,  in  little  hulks 
or  cavities,  from  three  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  grains,  of  the  fize  of  fmall  peafe. 
'riie  lecond  fpecies,  which  is  common 
in  Tripoli,  differs  no  othernife  from 
the  firft  than  in  the  (lioiter  fize  of 
the  ear. 

“  The  gamphuly  is  diftinguilhed 
from  the  galTob,  by  the  bulk  of  the 
ftalk  j  for  that  of  the  gamphuly  is 
much  thicker,  by  the  numl>er  of  its 
ears,  for  it  has  feveral  on  the  fame 
reed,  and  by  the  lire  of  the  grain, 
which  is  confiderably  larger.  This 
kind  of  corn  is  frequently  feen  in 
bpain,  and  is  there  called  Maize. 

“  Wheat  and  barley  are  not  raifed 
in  Bornou  j  but  the  horfe-bean  of 
Europe,  and  the  common  kidney- 
bean,  are  cultivated  with  great  afli- 
dulty,  as  they  are  ufed  for  food,  both 
by  the  Haves  and  by  the  cattle  f. 

“  In  the  culture  of  thefe  different 
grains,  the  hoe  alone  is  employed,  as 
the  ufc  of  the  plough  is  ftill  unknown 

to 
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“  •  Thcdref*  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  fpeople  is  compofed  of  Ihirts  of  blue 
rotton,  which  is  manufadtored  in  the  country  {  of  a  red  cap,  which  is  imported 
from  Tripoli ;  and  of  a  white  muilin  turban,  which  is  brought  fiom  Cairo  by  the 
pilgrims  who  return  through  that  city  from  Mecca.  Nofe-rings  of  gold  are  worn 
by  the  principal  people  as  a  mark  of  dilliiuflion.  Ben  AUi.’* 

“  t  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the’’  city  of  Bornou  is  fertile  in  In¬ 
dian  corn  and  rice.  Of  barley  and  wheat'the  quantity  raifed  is  fmall.  A  ^cciet 
of  bem,  which  relembles  the  horfe-bean  of  Europe,  though  larger,  and  of  a  darker 
hue,  is  a  much  more  common  produce.  Gum-trees  are  thinly  featured.  Cotton, 
hemp,  and  indigo,  are  alfo  among]the  various  produce  of  iti  foil.  Bin  AlH’* 
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to  the  people.  The  women  divide  “  The  fame  chara(fler  of  fi'Tui-  la 
with  the  men  the  labours  of  their  ency  which  marks  the  cataloj'.ue  of 
huihandry  j  for  while  the  latter,  with  the  different  kinds  of  grain  In  Bor- 
their  hoes,  open  the  ground,  and  form  nou,  belongs  alfo  to  the  lilt  of  its 
the  trenches  in  ftraight  lines  parallel  various  fruits ;  for  though  neither 
to  each  other,  the  women  follow  and  olives  nor  oranges  are  feen  in  the  em- 
throw  in  the  feed :  nor  Is  this  the  pirc,  and  even  figs  are  rare  j  and 
only  part  which  they  take  in  the  bu-  though  the  apples  and  plumbs  of  its 
finefs  of  the  field  j  for  to  them,  as  growth  deferve  no  commendation, 
foon  as  the  weeds  begin  to  rife  on  the  and  the  dates  arc  as  indiSicrent  as  fj 
ridges  of  the  lines  in  which  the  grain  they  are  fcarce,  yet  grapes,  and  aprl-  ■ 
is  fowed,  the  hoc  is  conflantly  traof-  cots,  and  pomgrenates,  together  with  I 
ferred.  lemons  and  limes,  and  the  two  fpe-  | 

“  The  fowing  fcafon  commences  cies  of  melons,  the  water  and  the  if 
at  the  end  of  the  periodical  rains  of  mufk,  arc  produced  in  large  abun-  ( 
April  j  and  fuch  in  that  climate  is  dance.*  But  one  of  the  mod  vain - 
the  rapid  vegetation,  that  on  the  9th  able  of  its  vegetable  ftorcs,  is  a  tree 
of  July  the  galfob  is  reaped  ;  but  the  which  Is  called  Kedeynah,  that  in 
gamphuly,  a  grain  of  flower  growth,  form  and  height  refembles  the  olive, 
is  fcldom  cut  till  the  month  of  Au-  is  like  the  lemon  in  its  leaf,  and  bears 
guft  or  September.  a  nut,  of  which  the  kernel  and  the 

“"Such  are  the  fevcral  fpecies  of  Ihell  arc  both  in  great  eflimation; 
corn  that,  among  the  people  of  Bor-  the  firft  is  a  fruit,  the  lad,  on  account  j 
nou,  fupply  the  place  of  the  wheat,  of  the  oil  which  it  furniflies  when 
the  barley,  and  the  oats  of  Europe,  bniifed,  and  which  fupplics  the  lamps 
Two  fpecies  of  roots  arc  alfo  ufed  as  of  the  people  of  Bornou  with  a  fub- 
wholefome  and  fuhdantial  food  :  the  ditute  for  the  oil  of  olives, 
one,  which  is  called  the  Dondoo,  “  To  thi»  competent  provlfion  of 
produces  a  low  plant,  with  branches  fuch  vegetables  as  are  rcinlfitetothe 
that  fpread  four  or  five  feet  upon  the  fupport,  or  grateful  to  the  appetite 
ground,  andlcavesthat  refemble  thofe  of  man,  mud  be  added  a  much  more 
of  the  garden-bean.  At  the  end  of  ample  and  more  varied  fupply  of 
five  mouths,  from  the  time  of  its  be-  animal  food.  Innumerable  flocks  of 
ing  planted,  the  leaves  fall  od,  and  Iheep,  and  herds  of  goats  and  cows, 
the  root  is  taken  from  the  ground,  (for  there  arc  no  oxen)  together 
and  being  cut  into  fmali  pieces.  Is  with  multitudes  of  horfes,  buff;iloe«, 
dried  In  the  fun,  in  which  date  it  may  and  camels,  (the  fle(h  of  which  Is  in 
be  kept  for  two  years.  Its  farther  high  edimatlon)  cover  the  vales,  or 
prenaratlon  confids  in  reducing  it  to  padure  on  the  mountains  of  Bornou  f . 
a  fine  powder,  and  mixing  it  with  “  The  common,  though  not  the 
palm  oil,  till  it  affiimcs  the  ccufiden-  Guinea  fowl,  is  alfo  reared  by  the 
cyofpade.  inhabitants;  and  their  hives  of  bees 

“  The  other  root  is  that  of  a  tree  are  fo  extremely  numerous,  that  the 
of  which  the  name  had  cfcapcd  the  wax  is  often  thrown  away  as  an  ar- 
Schcreef’s  rccollecllon :  boiling  is  the  tide  of  no  value  in  the  market, 
only  prpee's  that  is  refiuilite  in  pre-  “  Their  game  confids  of  the  hu- 
paring  it  fur  ufe.  adde,  and  other  fpecies  of  antelopes. 


“  *The  country  abounds  in  difTerrnt  fpecies  of  fruit-trees,  but  that  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  date  is  not  of  the  number.  Ben  Alii’' 

“  +  Horfes  and  horned  cattle,  goatj  and  iheep,  and  camels,  arc  the  common  an!- 
rpati  of  the  ccumrj’.  Ben  BUi.' 
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ef  the  partridge,  the  wild-duck,  and  them  to  any  inconvenience,  a  con- 
the  ollrich,  the  fle(h  of  which  they  fiderable  part  arc  converts  to  the 
prize  above  every  other.  doftrines  of  the  prophet. 

“  Their  other  wild  animals  are,  “  An  clciflvc  monarchy  conlli- 
the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  civet-cat,  tutes  the  government  of  Bomou 
the  fm;Ul  wolf,  the  fox,  the  wild  dog  and,  like  the  limilar  fyftem  of  Cafli- 
ibat  hunts  the  antelope  ;  the  ele-  na,  endangers  the  happinefs,  while 
phant,  which  is  not  common,  and  it  acknowledges  the  power  of  the 
of  which  they  make  no  ufe,  the  cro-  people.  On  the  death  of  the  fovc- 
codile,  the  hippopotamus,  which  is  reign,  the  privilege  of  chufing  among 
often  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  his  fons,  without  regard  to  priority 
that  runs  from  the  Neel  Shem,  (the  of  birth,  a  fucceffor  to  his  throne,  is 
Nile  of  Egypt)  to  the  defert  of  Bil-  conferred  by  the  nation  on  three  of 
ma  j  and  a  large  and  fingular  animal,  the  moft  diftinguiflied  men,  whofe 
which  is  dillinguilhed  by  the  name  age  and  charafter,  for  wifdom,  are 
of  Zarapah,  which  is  deferibed  as  re-  denoted  by  their  title  of  Elders  j  and 
fembling  the  camel  in  its  head  and  whole  condu^  in  the  ftate  has  in¬ 
body,  as  having  a  long  and  llender  veiled  them  with  the  public  elleem. 
neck  like  the  ollrich,  as  being  much  Bound  by  no  other  rule  as  to  their 
taller  at  the  (lioulders  than  the  judgment,  or  rellraint  as  to  their 
haunches,  as  defended  by  fo  tough  a  will,  than  that  which  the  exprefled 
(kin  as  to  furnilh  the  iwtives  with  or  implied  inftruftion  of  elefling  the 
Ihields  that  no  arrow  or  javelin  can  moll  worthy  may  form,  they  retire 
pierce  *.  to  the  appointed  place  for  their  fecret 

“  Bornou,  like  other  countries  deliberation,  the  avenues  to  which 
that  approach  the  equinocElial,  is  are  carefully  guarded  by  the  people  : 
much  infeiled  with  different  kinds  of  and  while  the  contending  fuggeftiona 
dangerous  or  difgulling  reptiles,  ef-  of  private  intereft,  or  a  lenie  of  the 
pecially  fnakes  and  feorpiens,  cen-  real  difficulty  of  chufing  where  judg- 
tipedes  and  toads.  raent  may  eafily  err,  and  error  may 

“  Of  its  beads  of  burthen  the  va-  be  fatal  to  the  ftate,  keeps  them  in 
riety  is  as  ample  as  the  numbers  are  fufpence,  the  princes  are  clofely  con- 
abundant,  for  the  camel,  the  horl'e,  fined  in  feparate  chambers  of  the  pa- 
the  afs,  and  the  mule,  are  common  in  lace.  Their  choice  being  made,  they 
the  empire.  proceed  to  the  apartment  of  the  fo- 

“  I’he  dog,  with  which  the  inha-  vereign  eledt,  and  condudl  him,  in 
bitants  purfue  their  game,  appears  to  Clence,to  the  gloomy  place  in  which 
be  their  only  domellic  animal.”  the  unburied  corpfc  of  his  father. 
Two  different  religions  divide  the  that  cannot  be  interred  till  this  awful 
fentiments,  without  diiluibing  the  ceremony  is  paffed,  awaits  his  arrival, 
peace  of  the  kingdom.  There  the  elders  point  out  to  him  the 

‘‘  The  ruling  people  profefs  the  feveral  virtues  and  the  feveral  defedls 
Mahometan  faith  f  j  and  though  the  which  marked  the  charadler  of  his 
ancient  Paganilm  of  the  dependent  departed  patent  ;  and  they  alfo  for- 
nations,  does  not  appear  to  fubjecl  clbly  defedbe,  with  juft  panegyric^ 


”  *  Girjfii  is  tr  e  fame  by  which  the  cameltmardaks  is  calVd,  in  the  rid  zoo- 
lopicil  books.  The  delicnption  here  inferted,  Icem*  to  have  arifen  from  a  bierd- 
ed  recollefli.in  of  that  aniniil,  and  of  the  hippopotamus,  whofe  hide  U  extremely 
toMjrh.” 

”  t  The  fu’tan  and  his  fttbjeils  are  Mtiffclmen.  Bm  AUiV 

“  i  Borncu  «  gorernjd  in  a  king,  who  takes  the  title  of  Su’tan-  B*n  AiiiJ* 
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or  ferere  condemnation,  the  feveral 
xnealures  which  raifed-  oc  deprefi'ed 
the  glory  of  his  reign.  “  You  fee 
“  b^orc  you  the  end  of  your  mortal 
“  career  :  the  eternal,  which  fuc- 
“  ceeds  to  it,  will  be  miferahle  or 
“  happy  in  proportion  as  your  reign 
**  (hall  have  proved  a  cutfe  or  a  blef> 
“  fing  to  your  people.” 

“  From  this  dread  fccne  of  in- 
ftnt^ion,  the  new  fovereign,  amidll 
the  loud  acclamations  of  the  people, 
is  conducted  bach  to  the  palace,  and 
is  there  inverted  by  the  electors  with 
all  the  Haves,  and  with^two  thirds  of 
kll  the  lands  and  cattle  of  his  father  ; 
the  remaining  third  being  always 
detained  as  a  provifion  for  the  other 
children  of  the  deceafed  monarch. 
No  fooner  is  the  fovereign  inverted 
with  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  than 
fuch  of  his  brothers  as  have  reached 
tlvc  age  of  manhood  proftrate  them- 
felves  at  his  feet,  and  in  rifing  prefs 
his  hands  to  their  lips — the  two  ce¬ 
remonies  that  conrtitute  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  allegiance. 

“  If  any  doubt  of  their  lincerity 
fuggefts  itlielf  to  the  king,  or  to  the 
ciders,  death,  or  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment,  removes  the  fear  j  but<  if  no 
Arfpicion  arifes,  an  eftablilhment  of 
lands  and  cattle  from  the  pofictrious 
of  their  father,  together  writh  pre- 
fents  of  flaves  from  the  reigrilr.g  mo¬ 
narch,  are|  liberally  bertowed  upon 
them. 

“  Often,  howe\'er,  the  moft  po¬ 
pular,  or  the  moft  ambitious  of  the 
rcjo<Elcd  princes,  covering  his  defigns 
with  dole  diflimulation,  and  the  zeal 
of  feeming  attachment,  creates  a 
powerful  party  j  and  affured  of  fo¬ 
reign  aid,  prepares  in  fecret  the 
means  of  fuccefsful  revolt.  But,  ftained 
•with  fuch  kindred  blood,  the  feeptre 
of  the  viftorious  rebed  is  not  laftingly 
fecurc— one  revolution  invites  and 
facilitates  another ;  and,  till  the 
(laughter  of  the  field,  the  fword  of 
the  executioner,  or  the  knife  of  the 
aiTainn,  have  left  him  without  a  bro¬ 


ther,  the  throne  of  the  fovereign  it 
feldom  rtrmly  eftablithed. 

“  Such,  in  the  Mahometan  em- 
piies  of  Bomou  and  of  Calhna, 
is  the  rule  of  fuccelTion  to  the  mo¬ 
narchy  j  but  the  Pagan  kingdoms  ad¬ 
joining,  with  obvioufly  lels  wifdom, 
permit  the  feveral  fons  of  the  late 
fovereign,  attended  by  their  refpec- 
tive  partizans,  to  offer  themfelves  in 
perfon,  to  the  choice  of  the  eledors, 
and  to  be  adually  prefect  at  the  de- 
ciiionj  an  imprudence  that  often 
brings  with  it  the  interference  of 
otlier  ftates,  and  unites  the  difl'erent 
calamities  on  foreign  ainl  intertine 
war. 

“  Tliofe  of  the  royal  chldren  of 
Borntju,  who  are  too  young  to  take 
a  ILare  in  the  referved  part  of  their 
deceafed  father's  pofiertions,  are  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  palace  till  the  age  of  ma¬ 
turity  arrives :  at  which  time  their 
refpedive  portions  of  lands  and  cat¬ 
tle  are  artigned  them. 

“  To  the  four  lawful  wives  of  the 
late  fovereign,  a  feparate  houfe,  with 
a  fuitable  eftablilhment,  is  granted 
by  the  reigning  monarch  y  and  fuch 
of  his  numerous  concubines  as  were 
not  Haves,  are  at  liberty  to  return  to 
their  feveral  friends :  and,  together 
with  leave  to  retain  their  cloaths, 
and  all  their  ornaments,  which  are 
often  valuable,  have  free  permiHion 
to  marry. 

“  In  the  empire  of  Bomou,  as  in 
all  the  Mahometan  Hates,  the  admi- 
nirtration  of  the  provinces  is  com¬ 
mitted  by  governors  appointed  by  the 
crown  and  the  expences  of  the  fo¬ 
vereign  are  partly  defrayed  by  his 
hereditary  lands,  and  partly  by  taxes 
levied  on  the  people. 

“  The  prefent  fultan,  whofe  name 
is  AUi,  is  a  man  of  an  unoftentatious 
plain  appearance  ^  for  he  feldom 
wears  any  other  drefs  than  the  com¬ 
mon  blue  Ihirt  of  cotton  or  of  filk, 
and  the  filk  or  muHin  turban,  which 
form  the  ufual  drefs  of  the  country. 
Such,  however,  is  the  magnificence 
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his  feraglio,  that  the  hdies  who  (the  refult  of  idle  vanity  or  of  politic 
inhabit  it  are  laid  to  be  five  hundred  ollentation)  of  direfting  a  date  tree 
in  number  j  and  he  himfclf  is  defciib-  to  be  placed  as  a  threlhold  to  one  of 
ed  as  the  reputed  father  of  three  the  gates  of  his  capital,  and  of  corn- 
hundred  and  fifty  children,  of  whom  manding  his  horfemen  to  enter  the 
three  hundred  are  males  5  a  difpro-  town  one  by  one,  that  the  parting  of 
portion  which  naturally  luggeils  the  the  tree  in  the  middle,  when  worn 
idea,  that  the  mother,  preferring  to  through  by  the  trampling  of  the 
the  gratification  of  natural  aft'e^on,  horfes,  may  enable  him  to  judge  of  the 
the  joy  of  feeing  herfelf  the  fuppofed  fulficiency  of  their  numbers,  and  ope- 
parent  of  a  future  candidate  lor  the  rate  as  a  fignal  that  his  levy  is  corn- 
empire,  foraetimes  exchanges  her  fe-  plete. 

male  child  for  the  male  olFspring  of  a  “  In  their  manners,  the  people  of 
ilranger.  Bomou  are  fingularly  courteous  and 

“  Equally  fplendid  in  his  liable,  humane.  They  will  not  pafs  a  ftran- 
he  is  faiJ  to  have  500  horfes  for  his  ger  on  the  road  till  they  have  Hop- 
own  ufc,  and  for  that  of  the  nnmer-  ped  and  faluted  him :  the  moil  vio- 
ous  fervunts  of  his  houfehold.  lent  of  their  quarrels  are  only  con- 

“  In  many  of  the  neighbouring  tells  of  words*,  and  though  a  part 
kingdoms,  the  monarch  himfelf  is  of  the  bufiaefs  of  their  hnlbandry 
the  executioner  of  thofe  criminals  is  afligned  to  the  women,  yet  as  their 
on  whom  his  own  voice  has  pro-  employment  is  confined  to  that  of 
nounced  fentence  of  death ;  but  the  dropping  the  feed  in  the  furrows,  and 
fultan  of  Bomou,  too  polifhed,  or  of  removing  the  weeds  with  a  hoe,  it 
too  humane,  to  pollute  his  hands  with  has  mure  of  the  amufement  of  occa- 
the  blood  of  his  fubjefts,  commits  fional  occupation,  than  of  the  harih- 
the  care  of  the  execution  to  the  cadi,  nefs  of  continued  labour, 
who  direfts  his  (laves  to  ftrike  off  the  “  PafTionately  attached  to  the  tu- 
head  of  the  prilbner.  multuous  gratifications  of  play,  yet  un- 

“  The  military  force  of  the  fultan  acquainted  with  any  game  but  drafts, 
of  Romon  confills  in  the  multitude  they  often  fit  down  on  the  ground, 
of  his  horfemen  j  for  his  foot  -  fol-  and  forming  holes  to  anfwcr  the  pur- 
diers  are  few  in  number,  and  are  pofe  of  fquares,  fupply  the  place  of 
fcarcely  confidered  as  contributing  men  with  dates,  or  the  meaner  fub-  * 
to  the  llrength  of  the  battle  *.  The  Hitute  of  Hones,  or  of  camePs  dung, 
fabre,  the  lance,  the  pike,  and  the  On  their  (kill  in  the  management  of 
bow,  ccnflltute  their  weapons  of  of-  thefe  rude  inllmments  of  the  game, 
fence ;  and  a  Ihicld  of  hides  com-  they  Hake  their  gold  duH,  their  brafs 
pofes  their  defenfive  armour.  Eire-  money,  and  even  their  very  clothes  j 
arms,  though  not  entirely  unknoAvn  and  as  the  by-flanders,  on  thefe  occa- 
to  them,  (for  thofe  with  which  the  lions,  conHantly  obtrude  their  ad- 
merchants  of  Feizan  occafionally  vice,  and  fometimes  make  the  moves 
travel,  are  fufficient  to  give  them  an  for  the  perfon  whofe  fuccefs  they 
Idea  of  their  importaiice  and  deci-  wi(h,  their  play  is  ufu:rtly  acenmpa- 
five  eficdl)  are  neither  ufed  nor  pol-  nied  by  that  confiid  of  abuie,  and  ve- 
feifed  by  the  people  of  Bornou.  hcmence  offcolding,  which  mark  and 

“  When  the  fovereign  prepares  terminate  the  (harpeH  of  their  quarrels, 
for  war,  and  levies  an  army  for  the  Such  is  the  amufement  of  the 

purpofe,  he  is  faid  to  have  a  cuHom,  lower  claffes  of  the  people  :  thofe  of 

a  fupericr 

*'  *  The  fultan  of  Bornou  commands  a  vaH  army  of  horfemea,  and  is  a  murh 
moie  po-acrful  monaicb  than  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  Mm  AUt%" 
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a  fuperior  rank  are  devoted  to  the 
more  difficult  and  more  intereftiag 
game  of  chefs,  in  '/rhlch  they  are  emi- 
Bcntly  {killed. 

In  countries  that  afford  with¬ 
out  cultivation,  or  that  give  in  return 
for  flight  exertions  of  labour,  the 
principal  reqiufites  of  life,  few  ar¬ 
ticles  of  export  are  fcarcely  to  be 
found.  Thofe  of  the  Bornou  empire 
confills  of  gold  dull  *,  Haves,  horfes, 
•ftrich  feathers,  fait,  and  civet. 

“  By  what  means  the  gold  dull, 
that  appears  to  be  a  principal  article 
©f  trade,  is  procured  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  whether  from  mines  in  the 
country,  or  by  purchafe  from  other 
nations,  the  Ihereef  has  not  explain¬ 
ed.  But  of  their  mode  of  obtaining 
the  Haves,  who  conftitute  another  ex- 
tenfive  branch  of  their  commerce, 
he  gives  the  following  account : 

“  South  call  of  Bornou,  at  the 
•iflance  of  about  twenty  days  tra¬ 
velling,  and  feparated  from  it  by  fe- 
veral  I'mall  deferts,  is  fituated  an  ex- 
tenfive  kingdom,  of  the  name  of  Be- 
garmee,  the  inhabitauts  of  which 
are  rigid  Mahometans,  and  though 
perfedJly  black  in  their  complexions, 
are  not  pf  the  negro  call.  Beyond 
this  kingdom  to  the  eall  are  feveral 
tribes  of  negroes,  idolaters  in  their 
religion,  favage  in  their  manners,  and 
accuftomed,  it  is  faid,  to  feed  on  hu¬ 
man  flelh.  They  are  called  the  Kar- 
dee,  the  Serrowah,'the  Schowva,  the 
Battah,  and  Mulgui.  Thefe  nations 
the  Begarmecfe,  who  fight  on  horfe- 
back,  and  are  great  warriors,  annual¬ 
ly  invade  j  and  when  they  have 
taken  as  many  prifoners  as  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  affords,  or  their  purpofe  may 
require,  they  drive  the  captives,  like 
t  attic,  to  Eegarmec.  It  is  faid  that 


if  any  of  them,  weakened  by  age  of 
exhauffed  by  fatigue,  bavpen  to 
linger  in  their  pace,  one  of  the  horfe- 
men  feizes  on  the  oldell,  and  cutting 
off  bis  arm,  ufes  it  as  a  club  to  drive 
on  the  reft. 

“  From  Bcgannee  they  are  fent 
to  Bornou  f ,  where  they  arc  fold  at  a 
low  price’;  and  thence  many  of  them 
are  conv'cyed  to  Fezza,  wliere  they 
generally  embrace  the  muffulman 
faith,  and  are  afterwards  exported  by 
the  way  of  Tripoli  to  different  parts 
of  the  Levant. 

“  Such  is  the  mode  of  obtaining 
the  grcatell  part  of  the  ftaves  who 
are  annually  fold  in  Bornou ;  but  as 
feveral  of  the  provinces  of  the  em^ 
pire  are  inhabited  by  Negroes,  their 
infurre£lions,  real  or  pretended,  af¬ 
ford  to  the  fovereign  an  opportunity 
of  increafing  his  income  by  their  fale. 

“  A  more  politic  and  more  effec¬ 
tual  mode  of  aiding  his  finances  is 
fruitlefsly  offered  by  the  fait  lakes  of 
the  province  of  Domboo  :  for,  as  the 
geat  empire  of  Calhna  is  entirely 
deftitute  of  fait,  and  none  is  found  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Negroes,  the 
foie  pofleflion  of  this  article  might 
infure  to  the  king  of  Bornou  a  con- 
ftant  and  ample  revenue  of  the  bell 
kind,  a  revenue  colleftcd  from  the 
fubjefts  of  foreign  ftates.  But  fuch 
is  the  prevalency  of  ancieixt  cuftom 
over  the  obvious  fuggeftions  of  po¬ 
licy,  that  the  people  of  Agadex, 
a  province  of  the  Caftma  Empire, 
are  annually  permitted  to  load  their 
immenfe  caravans  with  the  fait  of 
Bornou,  and  to  engrofs  the  profits  of 
this  invaluable  trade.  The  fait  is 
rollefted  on  the  fliores  of  the  feveral 
lakes  which  produce  it,  and  ths  only 
acknowledgment  that  the  merchants 

of 


*  *  At  Romnu  I  txc''ang?d  for  goM  duft  and  oftrlch  feathers  the  m'rcliandiz(. 
u  hi.  h  I  brought  from  Tiipoli.  Ben  jilU' 

“  t  The  fu’t.’Ti  of  Bornou  is  continually  at  war  with  the  various  idolatrous  tr.be* 
ef  Bijcks  who  b''rH<-r  on  his  dominions.  Thofe  who  are  taken  prifoners  are  fold 
TO  the  Arabs,  and  ih  s  traffic  cnnflitutes  the  principal  commerce  of  the  country. 

Slaves  are  every  day  brought  Da  him  :  for  the  a'^quifition  of  this  furt  of  plunder 
I  his  coaftint  occupation.  Ben  Alii." 
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of  Agadez  give  in  return  for  the  moliiurc  that  appears  upon  the 
article,  is  the  trifling  price  which  tail,  is  then  fciaped  off,  is  preferred 
they  pay  in  brafs  and  copper  (the  in  a  bladder,  and  conllitutcs  the 
currency  of  Bornou)  to  the  neigh-  much  valued  perfume.  Aftera  fliort 
bouring  peafants.  interval,  the  operation  is  renewed, 

“  T^e  civet,  which  forms  another  and  Is  repeated,  from  time  to  time, 
article  of  the  export  trade  of  Bor-  till  at  the  enu of  twelve  or  fourteen 
nou,  and  the  greateft  part  of  which  days  the  animal  dies  of  the  fatigue 
is  fent  to  the  Negroe  flates  who  in-  and  continual  torment.  The  quan- 
habit  far  to  the  fuuth,  is  obtained  lity  obtained  from  one  cat  Is  gene- 
from  a  fpecies  of  wild  cat  that  Is  com-  rally  about  half  an  ounce, 
mon  In  the  woods  of  Bernou  and  of  “  Of  manufaftures,  none  for  ex- 
Cafhna.  portation  are  furnifficd  by  the  people 

“  This  animal  is  taken  alive  In  a  of  Burnou  j  but  the  Ihereef  remarks 
trap  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  Is  that  for  their  own  confumption,  they 
placed  in  a  cage,  and  Is  llrongly  ir-  fabricate  from  the  iron  ore  of  their 
ritated  till  a  copious  pcrfpiratlon  is  country,  though  with  little  fiiill,  fuck 
produced.  flight  tools  as  thtir  hulhaudry  re- 

“  Its  fweat,  and  efpcclally  the  quires*.” 


The  prfsknt  STATE  of  SAMAR,  one  of  the  PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS,  AND  OF  ITS  NATivt  INHABITANTS. 


FROM  THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  TRAVELS  ROUND  THE  WORLD,  DY  M.  DE  PAGES, 


“  r  I  tHE  natives,  efpccially  fuch  the  moft  humble  ful'mifilon,  thanks 
X  as  refide  on  the  fca  coafl,  the  Jefuit  for  his  good  offices,  and  de- 
were  formerly  Mahometans  j  but  the  parts  fully  fatisfied  of  the  ncceflity  of 
miifionary  Jefuits  having  converted  a  punifhmcnt  which  nothing  but  an 
them  to  the  religion  and  allegiance  honelt  zeal  for  his  welfare  could  have 
of  Spain,  notv  exercife  over  them.  Induced  him  to  inflict.  The  cenffirc 
an  authority  almolt  unlimited.  For  of  the  church  is  in  general  attended 
the  moft  trivial  offences,  infants,  with  real  penitence  on  the  part  of  the 
children,  men,  women,  old  and  offender ;  who,  as  I  was  affiired,  is 
young,  w'lthout  diilinfllon  of  rank,  rarely  known  to  relanfe  into  the  fame 
age,  or  fex,  are  fuhjecled  to  the  dif-  fault.  Punifliracnt  is  always  execut- 
ciplinc  of  the  whip  j  ^nd  the  afeen-  ed  In  public  ;  and  each  individual 
dency  acquired  by  the  clergy  over  being  a  vare  that  by  reafnn  of  human 
themiuds  of  the  people  in  their  re-  fr?Ih^-  he  is  cq.ially  liable  to  the  lo  « 
fpeflive  pariihes  Is  fuch,  that  the  In-  of  dilcinlinc  with  his  neighbour,  it 
tlian,  having  received  his  ftrijies  with  ftamps  no  difgrace,  in  tl;c  eflimatio'* 


*  From  the  hemp  of  the  country,  a  roarfe  I'nen  is  mariUfJ<!lured  hy  the  penpV 
of  Bornou.  Their  cotton,  which  is  alfo  a  native  produce,  is  Ipun  to  a  thread  of 
remarkable  ftnenefs,  and  is  then  converted  to  caliicoes  and  muilins  of  about  nine 
inches  in  breadth,  and  of  a  length  which  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  yards.  Such 
of  thefe  cotton  nianuf-idlures  as  arc  enriched  with  the  blue  dye  of  the  country,  which 
from  the  fuperiority  of  .the  indigo  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Eall  Indies,  are  v,s- 
hied  more  highly  th-m  filk ;  yet  thtir  only  fupply  of  the  latter  is  that  wh.ca  the 
raercliants  or  Barbary  convey. 

They  alfo  fabricate  a  fpecies  of  carpet,  as  a  covering  for  their  ho*  fes.  Tents,  from 
wool  and  the  hair  of  go.its  and  of  camels,  are  made  for  the  ufe  of  the  army. 

The  little  Clvcr  they  have  b  convertcJby  their  own  artifts  iatorinjs. 
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of  others,  on  the  charafter  of  the 
dclimiuent.  The  Jefuits  are  at  great 
pains  to  inlf  ruff  them  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  and  hence,  befidesthe  ordinary 
feilivals  of  the  church,  two  days  of  the 
week  are  fet  a  part  for  divine  fcrvice, 
in  which  the  Indian  celebrates  the 
praifes  of  the  Creator  with  fuch  me¬ 
lody,  uuefion,  and  ingenuous  flmpli- 
city,  as  bellow  real  fublimity  on  the 
exercifes  of  his  devotion.  I  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  prefent  at  the  parochial  feafl, 
which  was  obferved  with  much  ap¬ 
parent  piety  by  the  Indians,  though 
in  a  manner  conl'onant  to  the  genius 
of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  morning 
the  banners  of  the  Virgin,  ana  St 
Francis,  are  difplayed  from  the  baf- 
tions  of  the  callle,  and  fainted  at 
the  riling  and  letting  of  the  fun  by  a 
uifeharge  of  artillery.  On  this  oc- 
calion  it  had  been  formerly  culloraa 
jy  to  give  the  Indians  a  ball  in  the 
church,  but  this  religious  dance  hav¬ 
ing  been  IViund  to  terminate  fome- 
times  in  certain  irreimlarities,  it  was 

now  aboli.htd. - 1  return  to  the 

cbarafler  of  the  parochial  clergy. 

1  he  jefuit,by  means  of  confclfion, 
has  accefa  to  ihe  mod  facred  thoughts 
o!  liie  Indian  j  who  repairs,  in  the  fim- 
p’icity  of  his  heart,  to  fubmit  not  on- 
1/  his  oifences,  but  every  thing  that  is 
either  the  ohjc cl  of  his  hope  or  fear, 
to  the  ear  of  his  paUcr.  Advice  and 
admonition  on  the  part  of  the  pried,  is 
always  accofapunied  with  lome  fmall 
prefent,  conliiling  in  wine,  medicine, 
liquor,  or  animal  food  ;  and  thus,  by 
luiugUiig  Itindncfs  with  feverity,  and 
rewards  with  panilhraent,the  natives 
arc  gradually  reclaimed  from  their 
ignorance  and  mifconduct.  Like  good 
children,  they  learn  to  regard  the 
miilion  rry  as  one  font  from  heaven  to 
conduct  them  by  the  path  of  peace 
and  innocence  to  temporal  as  well  as 
eternal  happir.efs.  He  accjuircs  in 
their  minds  all  the  rights  and  confe- 
quence  of  an  earthly  parent,  whom 
nature  authorizes  to  ellablifli  the 
principles  of  virtue  and  good  order 


in  his  family.  Hence,  in  lituations 
of  common  danger,  he  is  their  lea¬ 
der  by  fea  and  land  :  and,  on  account 
of  his  fuperior  wifdom  and  courage, 
is  looked  up  to  as  a  ilrong  tower 
againll  the  invalion  and  iniuads  of 
the  Mahometans.  It  is  competent 
to  each  midionary  in  his  own  parilh 
to  ilTuc  orders  for  building  or  repair¬ 
ing  the  fort,  for  providing  it  in  can¬ 
non  and  ammunition,  and  for  the 
conftrudlion  of  war-canoes,  which  he 
frequently  command#  in  perfon.  He 
appoints  all  fubordinate  olHcers,  pre- 
fides  over  the  difeipline  of  the  mili¬ 
tia,  regulates  the  number  of  the 
guards,  and  even  directs  the  centinel 
to  bis  proper  poll.  In  fine,  the  cler¬ 
gy  of  bamar  are  the  friends  as  well  as 
the  pallors,  the  temporal  as  well  as 
the  I'piritual  leaders  of  the  Hock  j  a- 
mongd  whom  I  was  unable  to  difeo- 
ver  either  the  imperious  bigot,  or  the 
low  Levite  who  earns  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  his  profefiion  by  a  ■  ftudied 
accommodation  of  his  life  to  the  tafle 
and  humour  of  his  fuperiors. 

“  I  am  no  friend  to  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  church  j  but  whatever 
be  the  idtimate  views  of  monallic  po¬ 
licy,  good  perhaps  in  fome  rcfpei^s, 
and  bad  in  others,  I  mud  fay,  that  on 
this  illand  it  feems  to  have  a  happy 
influence  on  the  real  interclls  of  the 
people.  The  maxims  of  the  Jefuits  con¬ 
duct  here  feem,  in  matters  l»oth  of  a 
civil  and  fpiritual  nature,  much  to 
refemble  thofe  cxercifed  by  their 
brethren  in  the  milTionsof  Paraguay  j 
though  the  product  of  the  people’s 
indullry  being  permitted  to  remain 
in  their  own  haivds,  and  at  their  own 
difpofiil,  Is  a  circumllance  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  former.  I  cannot 
conclude  the  juft  encomium  of  thefe 
men,  without  obferving,  that  in  a  li- 
tuation  where  the  extreme  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  natives  to  their  pallors 
might  with  little  encouragement  h^ve 
given  occalion  to  all  the  evils  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  infurre£lion,  I  faw  them 
meet  the  edift  for  the  abolition  of 
3  their 
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^  lieir  order  T.’Ith  the  deference  due  to 
civil'  authority,  but  at  the  lame  time 
with  a  ftfength  and  firmnels  of  mind 
■  >  truly  nianly  and  heroic.  There  now 
i  only  remain  in  the  dominions  of 
Spain  the  Jefuitsof  the  Marian  ifles, 
!  i  whom  he  had  no  authority  to  mo- 
i  led  j  and  hi  America,  thole  of  Cali- 
jl  fornia,  whom  the  natives,  under  dif- 
^  ferent  pretences,  hnd  hitherto  con- 
V  trived  to'  retain  in  the  country.  As 
to  fuch  as  were  formerly  Icattered 
-|  bver  the  other  parts  o^  New  Spain, 
they  had  long  lince  taken  their  pai> 
ftge  for  Europe. 

“  In  this  hhand  the  foil  is  extreme¬ 
ly  fertile,  eafily  cultivated,  and  re- 
:  •  wards  the  indullry  of  the  labourer 
^  with  at  lead  forty  fold.  Befidcs  o- 
ther  grain,  the  Indians  fow  a  conli- 
I  .  dcrable  quantdy  of  rice,  but  which 
is  wholly  intended  for  the  ufe  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  the  fettlenient  of 
Manilla,  .nd  the  -governor  of  the 
province.  The  common  food  of  the 
y.  natives  confifts  chiefly  in  a  fpecies  of 
■  potatoe,  yams,  and  a  root  named 


they  obtain  the  materials  for  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fpecies  of  brandy.  The  laft 
of  thel'e  owes  its  name  to  the  black, 
colour  of  its  flbres,  which  are  manu- 
faclured  by  the  natives  into  cables, 
and  dilFerent  kinds  of  cordage.  Ano¬ 
ther  article  of  Indian  food,  is  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  cocoa  nut,  which  is  eat¬ 
en  in  the  fird  ftage  of  congelation  ; 
for  after  It  becomes  folid,  and  ac¬ 
quires,  in  feme  degree,  the  tafte  of 
a  frelh  almond,  it  ceafes  to  be  equal¬ 
ly  digeflible. 

“  The  dnly  inllrumcnt  ufed  by 
the  Indian,  either  for  the  purpefts 
of  war  or  indultry,  is  a  kind  of  cou- 
tcau-de-chafl'e,  named,  as  is  above 
mentioned,  Cris,  or  Campilan  ;  an  in- 
llrument  wliich,  after  ferving  him  a- 
gaind  the  enemy,  enables  him  to  cut 
down  the  larged  tree  of  the  wood, 
to  be  formed  into  a  canoe,  or  fplit 
into  deals  for  more  ordinary  ules. 
When  the  campilan  has  been  io  much 
worn  as  to  be  of  little  further  fervite 
to  him,  it  is  dill  employed  by  his 
wife  to  grub  up  a  light  foil,  in  which 


'  Agreeable  to  the  example  of  (he  plants  yi'.ms,  potatoes,  and  other 

)i  tne  Indians,  f  lived  here  entirely  on  roots.  In  the  fpace  of  two  months 
roots,  whofe  fugar  tadc  is  much  more  they  are  dug  up  in  a  date  ef  maturi- 
L  pleafant  than  t'ne  uniform-  iulipidity  ty,  and  of  a  wonderful  fize,  inloinut  h 
■  of  boiled  rice.  aVt  fird  they  feemed  tliat  within  the  compafs  of  eighty 


heavy  and  flatulent,  but  they  loon  years,  the  Indian  finds  his  annual  iUp- 
bccame  familiar  to  my  llomach  :  and  ply  of  ihcfe  articles  for  the  mainten- 
I  was  fatisfied  in  the  end  that  they  ance  of  a  numerous  family. 


!  "i  are  more  nutritious  to  the  conllitu-  “  The  fugar-cane,  cabbages,  gar- 
^  tion,  as  well  as  more  relidiing  to  the  lie,  oniohs,  melons,  the  Chliu  ii  - 

-  ^  talle.  I  ate  likewife  a  good  deal  of  orange,  lemons,  vegetables,  and,  the’ 

i  pork,  which  Is  lefs  in  fize,  and  runs  in  Imall  q-jantity,  fcveral  other 

!  more  in  filaments,  than  ours'.  This  kinds  of  fruit  little  known  in  Eu- 


‘  fleih,  though  black,  and  confiding  of  rope,  are  cultivated  on  this  illar.d. 

drong  fibres,  li'lcc  thofe  of  the  ox,  is  It  abounds  in  figs^  .  f  which  I  rcc- 

:-;  i  much  fweeter,  and  by  no  means  dif-  koned  no  fewer  than  thirteen  or  four- 

J  ficiilt  of  digedlon.  The  Indian  has  teen  dISerent  fpecies,  with  a  great 

;  a  iurprifing  dexterity  at  difeovering  variety  of  perfumes.  The  natives 

I  the  tabon’s  ned,  and  Is  fometimes  fo  are  indrufled  to  give  particular  ai- 

I  lucky  as  to  light  upon  no  few-  tenticn  to  the  culture  of  the  cocoa-  - 

t  er  than  forty  in  one  hoard ;  but  tree,  which  grows  here  to  an  uncom- 

^  from  the  Ihort  experience  I  had  mon  fize.  Their  woods  produce  the 

'i  of  this  aliment,  I  thought  it  heavy  paviplemous^  a  fpecies  of  orange  near 

Sand  Indigedible.  From  the  fap  of  five  Inches  diameter,  pepper,  honey, 
the  cocoa,  nipe,  and  cabonegro-trecs,  and  wax'.  Indeed,  aU  thefe  illands 
E  are 
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are  eminently  diftingulflied  by  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  bee  j  and  henee,  I  have 
leldom  made  an  excurfion  into  the 
woods,  without  meeting  numbers  of 
bee-hives,  fufpended  in  the  form  of 
o‘)long  gourds  from  the  branches  of 
the  trees, 

“  The  bounty  of  nature  in  Samar 
Is  no  lefs  vlfible  In  the  variety  and  * 
excellence  of  its  game.  The  woods 
Iwarm  with  birds  of  almoft  every 
defcriptlon,  particularly  the  conunon 
fowl,  which  is  dlllinguilhed,  how¬ 
ever,  from  ours  by  the  lh(,'rtened  pro¬ 
portions  of  her  body  and  legs.  The 
colour  of  the  hen  is  grey,  with  fea- 
tliers  fpotted  like  a  partridge.  I'here 
are  three  diilerent  fpecies  of  turtle¬ 
dove  ;  the  firft  grey,  and  as  large  as 
a  pullet ;  the  fecond  feems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  only  a  dwarfilh  breed  of 
the  firil;  the  third  is  green,  and 
when  prepared  for  the  table  affords 
d(  llcale  eating,  t  met  with  a  kind 
of  bird,  peculiar,  I  believe  to  thefe 
illunds,  named  Calao,  as  large  as  a 
goofe,  and  agreeable  to  the  tufle, 
but  extremely  ihy  and  difhcult  of  ap¬ 
proach.  He  frequents  low  fenny 
grounds,  perches  on'  the  talleft  tree 
in  their  vicinity,  and  flits  through 
the  air  with  a  flight  Angularly  rapid. 
'I’his  bird  may  be  diflinguifhed  by  a 
large  red  oblong  crowu,  which  feems 
to  be  of  the  fame  fubftance  with,  and 
indeed  only  a  continuation  of  his  bill. 
'I'hls  ornament,  added  to  his  fize, 
gives  him  a  kind  of  majeftic  air.  The 
feathers  are  black,  mixed  with  a 
dulky  red.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  a  very  beautiful  head  of 
the  calao,  which  1  had  the  honour 
to  prefent  to  the  academy  of  fcienccs 
at  Paris.  'Fhe  parroquet,  cockattoo, 
and  another  pretty  little  fpccies  of 
the  fame  genus,  no  larger  than  a 
linnet,  are  furprifingly  common, 
'i’here  is  alfo  found  here  a  very 
fmall  bird,  of  the  diminutive  fize  of 
a  wafp,  whofe  colours,  confiiling  in 
a  lliade  of  yellow,  mixed  with  red 
and  blue,  are  peculiarly  vivid  and 


beautiful.  Many  kinds  of  monkies, 
one  of  which  is  remarkably  large,  j 
roebucks,  wild  buffaloes,  and  other  : 
quadrupeds,  abound  in  the  woods.  I  ' 
was  told  a  great  deal  concerning  the 
diflerence  tn  fize,  and  peculiar  quali¬ 
ties,  of  their  ferpents  ;  but  1  confefs 
I  faw  hone  either  fo  extremely  large, 
or  furprifingly  fmall,  as  to  jullify  the 
reports  of  the  natives, 

“In  thefe  favoured  ifles,  nature 
feems  to  have  been  providentially 
mindful  of  the  cloathing*,  as  well  as 
of  the  fubfiflence  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  foot  of  a  tall  fpecies  of  the 
bannan  confifls  in  numbcrlefs  folds  of 
bark,  which  in  a  certain  period  of 
putrefaftion,  are  feparable  without 
art  or  difficulty.  Thefe  pieced  to-- 
i^ethcr  afford  them  a  fpecies  of  fine 
linen  j  barlh  indeed,  and  difagreea- 
ble  to  the  fkin,  in  its  natural  Date, 
but  which  they  have  learned  to  render 
fufficiently  foft  and  pliable,  by  a  pre¬ 
paration  of  lime.  Befides  ferVing  them 
as  the  materials  of  linen  cloth,  it  is 
likewife  ufcful  to  them  for  the  pur- 
pofcs  of  cordage. 

“  Man,  in  fine.  Is  fed,  cloathed, 
and  lodged,  in  Samar,  at  little  ex- 
pence  of  toil,  either  in  mind  or  bo¬ 
dy.  His  rivers  are  every  where  fliad- 
ed  with  the  bamboo,  and  his  woods 
fupply  him  with  the  nipe  and  rou- 
tan,  two  flirubs  which  are  made  to 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  nails  ;  and 
fuch  is  the  dexterity  of  the  Indians 
in  uniting  the  different  pieces  of  bam¬ 
boo,  that  in  the  whole  conftruftion 
of  his  hut  neither  iron  or  any  other 
metal  is  to  be  found.  Two  months 
induttry  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  fuf- 
fice  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  whofe  innocent  and  gentle  man¬ 
ners  are  to  me  the  llrungcll  proofs  of 
the  real  happinefs  they  enjoy. 

“  The  deportment  of  the  men  is 
eafy,  open,  and  affable  j  the  women 
are  gay  and  lively,  and  poffcfs  in 
fome  degree  the  flippancy  of  the  co¬ 
quette,  without,  liowcvcr,  being  in- 
tUued  to  the  vice  of  prollitution. 

I'hc 


I 
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*%  •  ,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

T,  if  ’  The  Indian  has  little  propenfity  to  the  Indian  mat  merits  particular  no* 

er  '•  labour,  but  he  cannot  be  accufed  of  tice,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  manufac- 

I  avoiding  it  when  any  emergevicy  ren-  ture  of  fuch  finenefs,  that  a  piece  of 

be  »  ders  it  expedient.  Vanity  and  lying  fix  feet  went  cafily  into  my  pocket* 

li-  are  the  only  immoralities  I  could  (Ul-  It  is  executed  In  various  handfomc  de- 

rfs  cover  among  themj  and,  though  I  figns,  and  painted  with  very  lively  and 

e,  have  not  found  them  prone  either  to  elegant  colours,  which  they  have  the 

ae  jealoufy  or  theft,  they  feemed,  how-  art  of  extrafting  from  different  trees. 

ever,  confiderably  keen  in  their  deal-  “  Silk,  cotton,  and  the  fibres  of 
re  ings  with  Europeans.  I  ain  dlfpofed  the  fig-bannan  above  mentioned,  fur- 

[y  to  believe  that  fenfibillty  of  mind  In  nifli  the  Indian  with  the  raw  raate- 

as  the  Indian  isparticularly  nice  and  de-  rials  of  his  beft  manufaftures  in  cloth, 

licate,  having  obferved  in  the  exer-  He  makes  a  kind  of  lace,  and  em- 

cife  of  his  friendihips  a  warmth  and  broilers  his  filk  fluffs  with  furprifing 

af  opennefs  of  heart  which  I  have  not  elegance  and  addrefs.  Each  family 

of  -  .difcovered  in  an  equal  degree  in  any  Is  provided  in  a  loom,  for  its  own 

it  other  people.  domeftic  purpofes.  At  lea  you  find 

).  •  A  falutc,  the  common  token  pf  the  Indian  a  (hip’s  carpenter,  fail-ma- 

le  love  betwixt  the  fexes,and  of  affection  ker,  and  caulker  *,  on  land,  a  rope- 

i-  among  relations,  is  here  preceded  by  maker,  and  fliip-builder :  but  though 

Ej  a  gentle  afpiration  of  incenfe  on  that  he  exercifes  occafionally  almoft  ail 

;r  part  of  the  face  to  which  the  lips  are  the  mechanic  arts  for  his  own  amufe- 

meant  to  be  applied.  The  Biffayan  ment  or  convenience,  he  is  never 

n  Indians  In  general  difeover  a  natural  found  to  profecute  any  one  of  them, 

;s  tailc  for  mufic,  and  a  propenfitj  exclufively  of  the  reft.  I  was  inform- 

to  the  mechanic  ai^  }  and  ^  am  coo-  cd,  but  with  what  degree  of  certaln- 

vlnced  nothing  but  want  of  experi-  ty  I  will  not  pretend  to  fay,  that 

ence  prevents  their  attaiiung  a  very  even  the  art  of  writing  with  a  kind 

high  degree  of  eminence  In  thefe  pur-  pf  pencil  on  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa- 

fuits.  The  flexibility  of  their  nerves  tree,  once  exlfted  in  this  ifland. 

[  and  mufcles  may,  perhaps,  fcarcely  “  They  have  a  cuftom,  implied 
<1  be  credited;  but  the  fad  is,  that  In  the  word  of  cracking  the 

they  handle  fimall  objeds  with  their  joints,  and  pinching  the  flefh  in  dif- 

,  feet  with  equal  eafe  and  dexterity  as  ferent  parts  of  the  body,  which,  as 

I  we  do  with  our  hands ;  and  can  ex-  they  conceive,  tends  to  promote  the 

}  ert  a  force  in  pinching  with  their  free  circulation  of  the  blood  and  hu- 

toes,  no  Icfs  than  that  of  the  European  mours.  That  of  rubbing  the  chlld- 

w  hen  he  pinches  with  his  fin-  ren’s  limbs  with  oil  Is  likewlfe  com- 

gers.  With  the  affiftanse  of  his  cam-  mon ;  ufages  which,  as  they  arc  not 

■pllan  alone  the  Indian  makes  his  fid-  peculiar  to  them,  but  prevalent  over 

die  or  guitar,  cuts  down  the  largeft  the  whole  continent  of  Afia,  may  be 

tree  in  the  foreft,  and  (hapes  and  ex-  prefumed  to  have  long  been  found  to 

cavates  it  i^to  the  foim  of  a  canoe,  have  a  falutary  effeft.  In  place  of 

At  one  time  It  is  ufed  to  carve  on  the  cupping  they  ufe  fevere  pinchings  on 

bamboo,  defigns  of  no  mean  effed,  the  neck  and  (boulders,  which  they 

for  the  ornament  of  his  houfe ;  at  continue  to  exercife  until  they  arc 

another,  it  is  turned  againft  the  ene-  fatisfied  they  have  attained  their  end. 

my  for  his  perfonal  defence.  This,  They  let  blood  by  means  of  Incifiors 

in  (hort,  feems  to  be  the  only  edged  made  in  the  (kin  ;  and  as  to  phyfic, 

tool  known,  or  at  lead  In  ufe,  among  they  are  wonderfully  verfant  in 
the  Indians  of  Samar.  virtues  of  many  flowers,  balms,  .ind 

e  “  Among  their  produdions  of  art,  plants,  the  ufe  and  application  of 

E  2  whicli 
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which  they  owre  to  nature  arid  their 
own  experience  alone. 

“  Large  breeches,  which  defcend 
below  the  cali'^  of  the  leg,  a  fliirt  fal¬ 
ling  over  them  to  the  middle  of  tHe 
thigh,  and  a  handkerchief  twilled 
round  the  head  in  the  manner  of  a  tur¬ 
ban,  conlHtute  their  ordinary  drefs. 
On  occafions  of  ceremony  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  round  hat,  and  a  kind 
of  bed-gown  cpnfifting  of  filk  and 
cotton.  Thick  Ihort  fingers,  and 
long  nails  on  the  middle  and  little 
ones,  are  eftcemed  highly  becoming, 
infomuch  that  I  have  obfcrved  them 
on  diiTerent  perfons  full  two  inches 
in  length.  The  women  wear  a  kind 
of  apron,  which,  after  palling  I'ever- 
al  times  round  the  waill,  falls  down 
to  the  toe  j  and  fome  of  them  a  pet¬ 
ticoat  of  fo  very  fine  and  tranfparent 
a  texture,  that  a  fenfe  of  modelly 
obliges  them  to  tuck  up  a  corner  of 
it  to  the  fore  part  of  the  girdle, 
whereby  one  leg  is  completely  ex- 
pol'ed.  Their  Ihift  defeends  only  to 
the  top  of  the  hip  5  and  the  head- 
drefs  diflFers  but  little  from  that  of 
the  men,  except  thit  they  roll  their 
hair  high  on  the  head,  fo  as  in  fome 
.  degree  to  give  It  the  appearance  of  a 
crown.  If  to  thefe  we  add  a  gown 
worn  only  on  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  I  have  mentioned  every  arti¬ 
cle  of  their  apparel. 

“  The  hair  of  both  fexes  is  re¬ 
markably  fine,  particularly  that  of 
the  women,  which  they  arc '  accuf- 
tomed  to  comb  with  great  care,  and 
to  anoint  frequently  with  oil  of  the 
cocoa  nut,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  and 
r.ender  it  of  a  deep  black.  Their 
nofe  is  Ihort  and  depreflqd,  but  the 
nollrils  are  by  no  means  dilafed  like 
thofe  of  the  negro ;  nor.  Indeed, 
have  I  often  obferved  an  ugly  or  ill- 
favoured  woman  of  thofe  illands. 
I'he  features  are  fmall,  and  not  al¬ 
ways  regular  ,  but  they  have  beauti¬ 
ful  eyes,  and  faces  uncommonly  in- 
terefling  and  cxprelhve.  They  ufe 
pitchers  of  the  bamboo )  and  fume 


of  them  have  a  light  fort  of  leaf  hat, 
fimilar  to  what  is  wprn  by  Indians 
of  the  firll  diftindtion.  One  of  the 
raoft  beautiful  objedls,  in  'my  ppi- 
nion,  that  can  meet  the  eye  of  a  pain¬ 
ter,  is  a  £ne  young  Indian  on  her 
way  to  fetch  water  from  the  well. 
The  large  leaf  hat,  the  delicate  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  thin  traidparent 
petticoat,  and  a  light  bamboo-pitch¬ 
er  in  each  hand,  bellow  a  furprifing 
grace  and  dignity  on  her  peffon.  In 
the  remote  parts  of  the  country ,  and 
efpecially  at  a  dlllapce  from  the  mit- 
fionarles,  perfons  of  both  fexes  ap¬ 
pear  almoil  naked. 

“  The  natives  of  Samar  have  fifh 
in  plenty  and  variety  from  their  rivers, 
?s  well  as  the  fca-coaft,  the  latter  of 
which  fupplles  them  likewlfe  in  very 
elegant  pearls ;  and  their  manner  of 
filhing,  from  its  lingularity,  merits 
notice ; — There  is  a  certain  pea  of 
an  intoxicating  quality,  named  coc,o, 
found  In  the  illand,  v/hich  being  re¬ 
duced  to  a  powder.  Is  fcattered  by 
the  Indian,  at  low  water,  all  over 
the  fand.'  Upon  the  return  of  the 
tide,  the  fifh  which  have  eaten  the 
bait,  appear  floating  in  a  flatc  of<  In- 
fenfibility  on  the  furface  of  the  water^ 
and  are  picked  up  with  cafe  In  what 
numbers  the  fifliermaq  judges  conve¬ 
nient. 

“  The  Iron-tree,  ebony,  and  dy¬ 
ing-wood,  grow  in  every  part  of  the 
ifland ;  and  gold  dufl  is  found  in 
fome  quantity  in  its  more  Interior  re¬ 
gions  ;  but  the  Monks,  in  their  con¬ 
cern  for  the  morals  of  the  people, 
have  been  careful  to  get  this  danger¬ 
ous  branch  of  traffic  into  their  own 
hands'.  The  Spaniards  themfely^s 
are  forbidden  to  refidc  In  the  Indian 
villages,  under  the  pretext  of  pro- 
tecling  the  innocence  of  the  natives 
againft  the  corruption  of  European 
manners.  The  council  at  Manilla, 
however,  has  lately  reftrained,  by 
various  regulations,  the  exorbitant 
power  afllimed  by  the  clergy  in  thole 
iflands. 
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“  It  would  require  the  elegant  ge¬ 
nius  of  a  Virgil  or  Theocritus,  to 
'make  the  reader  conceive  the  natural 
aJvaiUages  of  Samar — the  country, 
‘of  all  thofe  I  have  yet  feen,  or  that 
perhaps  exill  in  this  planet,  the  molt 
eminently  beautiful.  How  often  have 
i  envied  the  BaiTayans  (for,  except 
the  natives  of  Luconia,  it  is  thus  they 
name  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Phi¬ 
lippine  i.'les)  tl)c  happy  retirement 
of  this  little  infular  paradjfe  !  If  in 
the  province  of  1  egas,  the  mind  of . 
the  traveller  is  conil^ntly  roufed  and 
agitated  by  objects  of  grandeur  ^nd 
magnificence,  in  the  ifland  Samar, 
he  is  foothed  and  enchanted  with  an 
elegant  and  rich  dilplay  of  llmplc 
beauty.  In  the  former  the  eye  Hits 
in  I'ucceflion  over  naturr’j  ftuper.dous 
yiorks,  from  the  noble  but  gloomy 
foreft  to  the  widely  extended  plain, 
bounded  by  the  dillant  horizon ; 
and  thence  to  rivers  and  lakes,  the 
noife  and  vail  furface  of  whofe  waters 
are  formed  to  imprels  the  muid  with 
the  awful  majefty  of  the  Creator.  In 
the  latter  arc  the  emanations  of  his 
goednefs,  fprings,  fountains,  and  ri¬ 
vulets  j  landfcapes  elegantly  com- 
pol'ed  by  various  blendings  of  woods 
and  lawns,  curioufly  intcrfecling 
each  other  as  they  feem  to  float  over 
the  varied  afpeft  of  the  foil.  Woods, 
it  is  true,  without  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  the  Tegan  foreft,  but 
which,  enlivened  by  the  blofToms  of 
fpring,  or  loaded  with  their  autum¬ 
nal  fruits,  yield  balfam  for  the 
wounds,  and  odours  for  the  refrclh- 
ment  of  the  natives.  I'he  wild  bee¬ 
hive  hanging  from  the  branches  *,  the 
air  highly  perfumed  with  a  very  fra¬ 
grant  fpecies  of  wild  jeffamy,  and  the 
Iwect  rofes  of  China;  every  thing, 
in  fine,  prefents  nature  in  adolefcence. 
Inch  as  fl-.e  exifts  before  the  folly  and 
caprice  of  man  have  learned  to  dif- 
figurc  or  efface  her  native  charms. 

“  Here  I  was  often  at  a  lofs  to  de¬ 
termine  which  had  the  moll  claim  to 
my  admiration,  the  beauty  of  the 


country,  or  the  gentle  and  innocent 
manners  of  the  natives.  Having  con¬ 
tinued  my  travels  half  round  the 
globe,  I  had  become  Icfs  addifled  to 
local  and  illiberal  partialities,  and  in 
fome  mcafure  fenfiblc  how  little  the 
narrow  prejudices  of  education  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  I'entiments  of  an  open 
and  candid  mind.  Hcrice,  if  I  envi¬ 
ed  the  Biffayan’s  country,  I  was  ftill 
more  covetous  of  his  fociety,  of  that 
fincerity  vlfible  in  the  whole  tenour 
of  his  condudl,  and  above  all  of  that 
calm  ferenity  of  mind  but  little  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  more  polilhed  circles 
in  modern  Europe.  I  furyeyed  with 
fatisfaftion  the  fmallell  of  nature’s 
works,  which  the  levity  of  a  refined 
imagination  has  in  no  inllance  taught 
the  BilTayan ‘either  to  impair  or  def- 
troy.  My  heart  was  enchanted  in  my 
attendance  on  their  religious  worfliip, 
which  is  accompanied  with  a  very 
Ample  but  interelling  and  expreffive 
fpccies  of  mufic.  Under  thefe  and 
limilar  impreffions,  I  became  parti¬ 
cularly  difpofed  to  acknowledge  the 
goodnefs  of  divine  providence,  which 
had  led  me  as  it  were  by  the  hand 
through  all  my  wanderings ;  and  my 
thoughts  being  turned  towards  reli¬ 
gion  in  generd,  I  gave  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  ufual  to  the  confideration 
of  my  own. 

“  The  language  of  chriftianity 
teaches  us  to  aferibe  to  the  divine 
mind  an  attribute  of  excellence  un¬ 
known  in  any  other  religious  fyftem. 
In  the  New  Teftament  he  is  repre- 
fented  equally  tranfeendant  in  meek- 
nefs,  gentlenefs,  and  humility,  as  in 
power,  wifdom,  and  majefty ;  and 
not  lefs  great  and  adorable  for  the 
examples  of  his  condefeenfion,  than 
for  that  aftonlftiirig  grandeur  difplay- 
ed  in  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
his  works.  By  other  religions  he  has 
been  pourtrayed  as  the  objeft  of  awe 
and  terror ;  by  this  he  is  revealed 
In  the  amiable  chara^cr  of  a  broth- 
thcr  and  friend,  as  well  as  of  law¬ 
giver  and  judge.  Qualified,  there- 
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to  quiet  the  fears,  to  cncourfij^e  .the  the  elements  of  the  Chrifti^  fcheme 
liopcs,  and  in  one  word  to  conilitute  eftablifli,  in  their  uniform  fpirit  aiid 
the  happinefs  of  all  who  iubmit  to  tendency,  an  unqueflionuble  claim  to 
its  precepts  in  the  fame  honelly  and  the  univerfal  belief  and  acceptance  of 
Cmplicity  with  the  good  BilTayans,  mankind.” 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  LIFE  WRITINGS  of  the 
Ret.  DAVID  WILLIAMS. 

*V  THOMAS  MORRIS,  ESQ^ 


The  education  for  religious pto- 
fclTions  is  lo  mechanical  aud  fo 
fimilar  in  all  cafes,  that  the  cafe  of 
Mr  Williams  roirtains  no  new  cir- 
cumftance,  but  that  his  father  .would 
not  allow  him  a  choice  j  partly  from  a 
fuperditionchcrifhed  in  a  long  illncfs, 
fianly  from  a  knowledge  of  his  circum- 
Itances  ;  which,  from  ip^culations  in 
coal  and  iron  mines,left  his  wido  w,  tl« 
mother  of  Mr  Wi^iamc,  and  a  large 
family,  in  embariaflments.  Thofe  e»- 
barraifments,  but  for  a  filial  piety,  for 
which  he  foondiftinguilhed  hhnfelf, 
would  have  temnnated  m  extreme 
dillrels.  The  '■jecu/atlons  of  the  fa¬ 
ther  were  in  Giiunorganlhirc,  Soutli 
Wales,  of  which  Mr  Williams  is  a 
narive:  but  lie  has  nott,  from  nature 
or  habit,  any  of  the  piovincial  ^ectt- 
iiaruies  of  that  country. 

*rhe  clrcumdanccs  which  induced 
iilfn  to  relinquilh  his  profefilon,  and 
with  it  aU  external  ceremonies  and 
offices  of  rdigion,  are  varioufly  re¬ 
lated,  accprditig  to  the  prejudices 
and  the  bigotry  ♦jfhis  numerous  ene¬ 
mies.  But  as  his  veracity  is  ferupu- 
lous  and  remarkable,  whether  he 
fjieaks  in  jell  or  camefi,  I  ran  rely  on 
his  uniform  declarations,  that  he  was 
induced  to  quit  a  profefl'ion  which  he 
always  difliked,  by  the  intrigues  of  a 
lady  ;  but  that  fdienhe  quitted  it,  he 
had  formed  no  opinions  on  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  revelation,  which  he 
had  taken  for  granted. 

On  coming  to  London,  he  had  a 
difficult  part  to  aft.  He  longed  for 
a  deliverance  from  bis  profcfllon,  but 


was  obliged  to  keep  on  terms  with 
his  religious  friends.  Tlie  petitioning 
clergy  at  the  Feathers  Tavern  were 
then  folicitiiig  relief  of  Parliament 
in  forae  articles  of  fubfoription.  He 
embarked  warmly  Ip  their  interell  j 
and  foon  publifhed  three  (hort  pamph¬ 
lets  in  dialogue,  called  the  Philofu 
^/er,  which  had  a  rapid  falc  and  con 
iidcrable  reputation,  at  tlie  time. 

But  thofe  pamphlets  were  not  the 
firft  which  he  publifhed ;  for  during 
his  attention  to  ecclefiaflical  e- 
.vents,  his  tafte  for  the  drama,  which 
I  confider  as  one  of  his  dillinguifliing 
excellencies,  introduced  him  to  a 
lady’s  converzallone,  wliere  the  wit? 
of  the  time  were  afTembled.  Though 
Garrick  (hone  In  h,  he  was  not  belov¬ 
ed  y  and  the  rumour  that  MolTop  wa* 
in  a  fpun^ng-houfe,by  the  connivance 
pf  Gamck,  led  the  lady  and  our 
hero  to  that  abode  of  the  unfortunate. 
Mofibp  attributed  all  hk  misfortunes 
to  Garrick.  Whether  true  or  not^ 
the  idea  fixed  the  imagination  of  Mr 
Williams  -,  apd  he  attacked  Garrick 
in  the  papers,  without  ctTeft,  ns  the 
manager  had  fhaKS  in  them,  and  Mr 
Williams’s  offays  were  carried  to  him. 
He  therefore  wrote  and  publithed 
his  well-known  Letter  to  David  Gat 
rick  ;  which,  though  deemed  a  little 
perfonal,  has  been  ever  fince  admired 
as  a  mafterly  critique.  Mojp'P  was  libe¬ 
rated  and  the  fale  of  the  letter  flopped. 

The  polemic  dialogues,  entitled 
the  PHIo/of/'cr,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  late  John  Jebb,  and  of  thofe 
perfons  at  Cambridge  who  were 
•  .  zealous 
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lealous  for  eccleGaftical  reformation  j  educatlori^  wHiHl  he  now  fpeaks  of 
and  a  negociation  was  fet  on  foot  for  only  as  a  propofaV,  and  married  a 
the  opening  of  fuch  a  chapel,  as  that  young  lady  without  forttine  or  con- 
of  Mr  Lindfey.  'Fhc  principal  nego-  necflons.  So  little  Impreirion  had 
ciator  is  now  living,  and  high  in  the  the  behaviour  of  his  friends  made  cn 
departments  of  the  law  ;  and  it  was  his  fortitude,  and  fo  ftrong  was  his 
determined  that  the  pulfe  of  the  pu-  confeioofnefs  of  ability  to  fuppoit  his 
blic  fliould  be  felt  by  means  of  effays  independence  by  hU  own  ! 
in  the  newfpapers.  Mr  Williams  Notwithllanding  the  imputation  of 
immediately  iiderted  in  the  Public  free-thinking  violently  clamoured  a- 


jldvert.fer  leveral  papers— entitled 
EJjaji  sn  Pub/ici  IVorJhipj  PatriotifMj 
and  ProjeHs  of  Kfforvtation.  Thefe 
bordered  fo  evidently  on  what  is  cal¬ 
led  Deifm,  that  he  was  inllantly  de- 
ferted,  not  only  by  the  negociators 
fora  reformed  plan  of  worfliip,but  by 
almoil  every  friend  and  acquaintance 
he  had  in  the  w’orld.  He  often  men¬ 
tions  his  feelings  on  this  occalion  in 
a  lively  manner,  ‘i'o  a  projei^  in  a 
civil  line,  which  had  been  in  contem¬ 
plation  for  him,  his  friends  had  offer¬ 
ed  to  fubferibe  a  loan  of  lix  thoufand 
pounds  ’f  and  on  the  appearaiKC  of  the 
Effays,  which  only  propofed  a  form 
of  worihip,  dellitiite  of  difputed  opi¬ 
nions,  he  could  not  have  obtained  five 
guineas  from  Edinburgh  to  the  Land's 
End. 

He  had  drawn  up  a  Liturgy  on  the 
Piinciplet  of  the  Chrijihn  Religkn, 
which  has  been  fince  publiflied;  and 
which  is  a  happy  imitation  ofthe  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  wh'  rever  his  opi¬ 
nions  would  not  adu  of  extracls 
from  it. 

'ITiis  general,  and  perhaps  rather 
illiberal  bigotry,  was  probably  the 
caule  of  that  exarainatiou  of  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  ChrilHan  Religion, 
which  terminated  in  his  difhelief  of 
then,  and  his  determination  never 
to  art'etf  that  belief.  Being  a  be¬ 
liever  my  felf,  I  cannot  help  remarking 
the  bias  of  his  mind  from  the  bigotry 
and  ill  ufage  of  his  friends. 

By  this  time  he  had  feveral  pri¬ 
vate  pupils ;  and  he  hadjdireded  his 
attention  to  education.  He  had  car¬ 
ried  to  Cliclfca  feveral  pupils  at  a 
high  price  j  publilhed  a  treatife  on 


gainll  him,  his  inlhtution  was  greatly 
encouraged  j  as  the  following  fa(^ 
will  prove  ^  his  firll  propotal  was  to 
take  pupils  at  a  hundred  pounds  fler- 
ling  a  year,  including  all  expence» 
but  deaths  and  pocket  money.  H& 
immediately  found  many  of  the  pa¬ 
rents'  determined  to  include  riding 
and  other  articles  of  fixh  expcnce, 
that  he  chnngcdlhc  propofal  to  thirty 
guineas  for  board  and  lodging,  and 
every  article  of  education  charged. 
All  the  parents  had  a  meeting,  made 
him  cancel  the  lecond  propofal,  and 
allowed  him  the  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  and  all  matlers  to  be  charged. 

In  this  lituation,  he  was  in  the 
road  to  fplendid  tame  and  fortur.e  \ 
for  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  bis 
undertaking  }  when  Mrs  Williams 
was  taken  ill,  and  dted.  His  long 
and  affiduous  attendance  on  i.er,  for 
none  of  his  virtues  had  fidi'ercd  by  his 
change  of  opinions,  funk  his  fpiiits 
and  injured  his  health  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  he  quitted  t  helfea  imme¬ 
diately  j  and  never  leturued  to  it,  or 
to  his  inllilution. 

During  his  relidence  at  Chelfea,  a 
club  had  been  formed  by  the  late 
Dr  Benjamin  Fianklin,  Mr  Stuart, 
called  Athenian  Stuart,  Mr  Thomas 
Bentley,  and  our  author,  to  which 
other  members  were  invited,  to  the 
number  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  ;  after 
which  no  luithcr  incicafe  was  ad¬ 
mitted. 

The  objeifl  of  this  club  was  an  un¬ 
limited  freedom  of  cpnvcifation  ;  ar.d 
it  continued  the  gr  eat  delight  of  the 
members  until  Franklin  departed  iu 
1774.  It  has  fince  alTuracd  feveral 
I  forms 
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forms  and  names  j  and  a  more  indlf- 
erimlnatc  and  numerous  alTociation 
has  arifen  from  its  ruins,  under  the 
name  of  Athenian  Society,  from  a' 
quaint  allufion  to  the  epithet  Athenian 
applied  to  Stuart,  who  was  one  of 
the  carlieft  members :  but  the  real 
founders  were  Bentley  and  our  au¬ 
thor  *. 

In  this  chib,  it  was  once  obfereed 
that  the  members  in  general,  though 
very  good  men,  much  beloved  by 
their  friends,  and  fomc  of  them  much 
admired  by  the  public,  were  under 
the  imputation  of  irreligion,  becaufe 
they  never  went  to  church. 

Dr  Franklin,  who'  wasexpefted  to 
be  jocofe  on  the  fubjeft,  took  it  up 
ferioullyj  and  faid,  though  he  could 
not  refeue  his  charadler,  by  attending 
the  long  tedious  ferviecs  of  the 
church,  yet  he  never  pafled  a  place 
of  public  worlhip  on  a  Sunday,  with¬ 
out  feeling  fomc  regret,  that  he  had 
not  an  opportunity  ofjoining  in  a  ra¬ 
tional  form  of  devotion.  All  the' 
members  exprefled  firailar  fenti- 
ments  j  and  Mr  Williams  was  re- 
quelted  to  draw  up  a  form  for  the 
confideration  of  fuch  members  of  the 
club  as  wilhed  to  join  in  the  under¬ 
taking. 

The  form  or  liturgy  was  foon  pro¬ 
duced  j  it  was  often  tried  to  this 
fmall  alTociation  at  Dr  Franklin’s 
lodgings,  and  fo  anxious  were  the-par- 
ties  to  produce  it  correct  and  unex¬ 
ceptionable,  that  it  was  printed  fix 
times  before  it  was  pronounced  fit 
for  the  public.  It  was  on  tnis  occa- 
lion  our  author  was  fir  ft  denominated 
(and  it  is  fuppofed  by  Dr  Franklin) 
Vritfl  of  Nat  we,  an  appellation  by 
which  he  is  generally  known.  Juft 
at  the  termination  of  this  bufinefs.  Dr 
Franklin  was  obliged  fuddenly  to 
quit  England  j  and  the  American 


war  broke  out.  The  affbeiated  phl- 
lofophers  were  frightened,  and  de¬ 
clined  purfuing  a  plan,  in  which  the 
Unpopular  name  of  Franklin  might 
be  mentioned. 

The  Liturgy  ontke  Univerfal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Rehgi'jn  dud  Morality  being 
prepared,  and  one  member  of  tlic 
afibciatlon  refolving  to  adheie  to  him; 
Mr  Williams  opened  the  chapel  in' 
Margaret- ft reet  ;  and  he  read  public 
leitures  on  morality,  on  a’  Sunday 
morning,  for  four  years  5  in  a  manner 
highly  unpopular,  it  is  true;  but 
With  lb  much  ability  and  lb  much 
candour,  as  to  imprefs’  with  refpcdl  of 
his  fortitude  and  charader,  all  the 
moral  philofophers  of  Europe. 

This  plan'  would  have  greatly 
fucceeded,  and  continued  an  honour 
to  the  country,  if  the  original  affoci- 
atlon,  as  waS  fiift  propofed,  had  con- 
durted  the  money  concerns,  and  left 
Mr  Williams  at  liberty  to  read  his 
leftures.  But  every  thing  devolving 
on  him,  the  fubfefiptions  were  nc- 

fledled,  and  the  cxpences  of  mu- 
c,  &c.  inconfiderately  made.  At 
the  end  of  four  years,  the  undertak¬ 
ing  was  in  debt ;  witliout  allowing  a 
Ihillihg  for  the  time  and  trouble  of 
the  lecTuref.  The  lecturer  was  alfo' 
the  only  perfon  refponfiblc  ;  and  if 
the  fubfeription  to 'his  printed  lec- 
tnres  in  two  volumes  quarto  had  not 
enabled  him  to  difeharge  the  debts 
incurred  in  the  undertaking,  he  would 
have  loft  his  liberty,  for  having  gra¬ 
tified  his  friends  with  the  moft  libe¬ 
ral  plan  of  public  worlhip  that  has 
ever  been  exhibited  in  the  world. 

Tie  returned  to  his  private  pupils, 
which  have  ever  been  his  lure  and  pro¬ 
fitable  refource,  but  did  not  wholly 
overlook  public  events ;  for  the  Dif- 
fenters  applying  to  Parliament  for  an 
exteniion  ofprivileges,  and  Sir  G  eorge 
Savile 


*  He  has  made  feveral  a'tempti  to  form  a  cluh  of  the  fame  kind  ;  but  without 
fuccefs.  He  fays,  that  Fratiklin,  S'Uirt,  and  Bentley,  have  left  no  men  in  this 
country  to  be  be  compared  with  iheiu  In  the  delicate  and  difficult  art  of  coiircr- 
“  fatten.'’ 
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?H-,  He  pl«‘ad»iig  the  caufe  of  liberty 
ill  a  manner  wn-ch  he  thought  be- 
t'  '.ycd  it,  he  publithed  a  letter  to 
b.i  George  S.tviie,  in  which  the  ex¬ 
pediency  and  po  icy  of  unlimited  to¬ 
leration  were  ji'ji  Jlatcd.  But  the 
freedom  and  boldnelsof  the  polltions 
ii.ive  lince  been  adoptc  1  in  America 
aiui  l^iaitce,  aua  Ji'c  Dceoming  popu¬ 
lar  here. 

He  remained  quiet  as  an  author, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  until  the  year 
178a,  when  the  town  was  fet  on  fire 
in  confequence  of  the  Protellant  Af- 
fociation.  He  then  publilhed  a  little 
pamphlet,  which  I  think,  the  moil 
curious  and  moil  pregnant  with  ori¬ 
ginal  matter  of  any  in  the  Englilh 
language.  It  was  a  Plan  cf  yl£ocia- 
ttott  on  Conjlitutional  Principlet.  He 
aflerted  the  right  and  duty  of  every 
freeman  to  be  fufliciently  armed  and 
difciplined  for  the  defence  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  himfelf  and  family,  with¬ 
out  depending  on  a  venal  and  inef- 
feflual  police.  Here  the  diilindlion 
between  conjlitutional  and  legal  rights 
was  firil  hinted  to  the  public ;  but 
the  ideas  were  fo  new,  and  fo  remote 
from  the  common  prejudices  con¬ 
cerning  parliaments,  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  laws,  that  it  obtained  little  at¬ 
tention  but  as  an  ingenious  fpecu- 
lation  ;  while  a  technical  pamphlet 
by  Mr,  now  Sir  William  Jones,  on 
the  Legality  of  Aflbeiations,  was 
much  extolled.  He  frequently  la¬ 
ments  the  lofs  of  this  moment  j  for 
if  the  houiholders  had  taken  the  po¬ 
lice  into  their  own  hands,  every  ne- 
ceffary  reformation  of  government  would 
have  enfued. 

The  county  meetings  and  alTocia- 
tiems  foon  took  place  to  petition  for 
a  reform  of  Parliament.  The  pri¬ 
vate  views  of  the  indigators  and  the 
abfurdhy  of  the  meafure  immediately 
itruck  our  author  ^  and  he  publilhed 
in  1782  his  celebrated  iMtert  on  Po¬ 
litical  Liberty ;  where  the  abfurdity 
of  petitioning  an  offending  body  to  re¬ 
form  itfe!f\%  Ilxikingly  reprefented; 


the  ncceffity  and  praftice  of  national 
co'iventiom  to  regulate  the  Icgiliativc 
and  executive  powers  is  hiltoiically 
as  well  as  logically  proved.  This 
doflrine,  though  bold  and  new  at  the 
time,  drew  attention,  in  fpite  of 
the  parliamentary  orators  who  re- 
prefented  it  as  vifionary.  The  Letters 
went  through  feveral  editions  in  Eng- 
lifh  and  French  (through  the  meai  s 
of  M.  Briil'ot,)  and  the  petitioners 
changed  their  tone  in  England  and 
Ireland. 

At  this  time  his  pupils  were  be¬ 
coming  fo  numerous  that  he  form¬ 
ed  them  into  claflesj  built  a  little 
theatre  at  his  own  houfe,  in  which  he 
delivered  to  them  and  their  friends 
thofe  letlures  which  have  been  fince 
publillied  under  the  title  of  Lellwit 
on  Education ;  which  give  reality 
and  a  foundation  in  principle  to  a 
theory  which  RoufTeau  had  borrow¬ 
ed  from  Plato  and  Plutarch  without 
thoroughly  undcrllanding  it: 

But  the  particular  obje£l  of  his  at¬ 
tention  was  the  ufe  of  thefe  ledlures, 
which  he  has  publilhed  under  the 
title  of  LeUuret  on  Political  Princi- 
plet }  which  contain  views  of  political 
quellions,  more  profound,  more  clear, 
and  more  fatisfaflory,  than  any  book 
that  I  have  perufed  in  any  language. 

1  admired  firil  Montefquicu,  then 
koulTeau,  but  when  I  had  read  David 
Williams’s  LeHurei  on  Political  Prin¬ 
ciples^  I  confidered  thofe  authors  as 
writers  of  Romance. 

After  thefe  publications  I,  as  well 
as  the  wcrld,  am  left  to  conjefture  } 
but  his  (tile  is  almoll  tantamount  to 
demonllration. 

The  Royal  Recolledions  have  a  fpe- 
cies  of  wit  and  humour,  as  vehicles 
of  important  truths,  and  a  facility 
and  happinefs  of  exprelLon,  which 
are  peculiar  to  our  author }  and  which 
are  amply  exemplified  in  that  beau¬ 
tiful  and  ufeful  w’ork.  The  LJj'ot.s  to 
a  Towig  Prince,  There  is  a  work  of 
various  and  comprehenfive  learning, 
and  of  vvy  clofe  argument,  whiph 
F  mternal 
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interna’  evidence  proves  to  be  his,  frnters,  on  the  rumour  of  the  Fren^Ii  h* 
entitled,  apology  for  prcfcffug  tie  Revolution,  he  frequently  foretold  of  i 
Religion  of  Nature  in  the  1 8/i  Centii  to  me  the  evils  it  would  occafion,  and  ^  Ian 

ry  of  the  Chrijlian  Era.  But  works  the  injury  it  wonld  do  to  the  general  ^  ow 

fibt  owned,  and  which  offend  public  intereft  of  liberty.  mo 

belief,  (hould  be  left  w’ithout  refer-  In  a  long  acquaintance  with  Mr  «  in  i 
ence  to  their  fuppofed  authors.  Wflliams,  and  from  an  intimate  and  I  If 

As  a'  man,  his  fenfe  of  honour  and  attentive  obfervation  of  his  ttrirt  dif 

virtue  Is  very  drift  :  and  if  hO  were  principles,  his  mild  and  even  tern-  wc 

not  fo  carelefs  about  public  opinion  per,  and  his  gentle  manners,  I  fliould  ■  17 

as  even  to  appear  pleafed  with  falfe  place  him  among  the  frft  worthies  of  1 

rumours  concerning  him,  he  might  antiquity,  if  I  could  make  him  a  be-  F  Hi 

be  very  popular  from  his  pleafing  liever  in  Revelation  j  but  he  poll-  ‘  R< 
manners  and  his  perfeft  difinteredcd-  lively  denies  its  utility  5  he  aflirms,'  hli 

hefs.  that  it  would  fufpend  the  exercife  of  ge 

The  inRitution  of  the  Literary  reafon,  the  only  foundation  of  vir-  ini 

Tund,  at  great  pains  and  cor.fiaer-  tue  in  the  .people,  and  put  them  tic 

able'expence,  is  a  proof  of  hIs  bene-  in  the  power  of  priefts,  who  are  be 

volence  and  addreis  *,  for  he  had  to  generally,  though;'  not  individually,  )  ar 

tvork  with  jarring  ronterials,  men  of  the  enemies  of  their  happinefs.  He  ’  if 

genius  and  profeiTors  of  literature,  alfo  afferts,  tnat  no  authentic  hlftory  te 

Ilut  contriving  to  exclude  all  private  was  ever  Intrcxloced  like  that  of  the 
views,  and  the  cabals  of  political  and  gofpel : — four  gbfpels  were  chofen  tr 

religious  parties,  perfons  of  all  opi-  out  of  a  great  number  by  a  council  _  a 

mons,  ptofeflions,*  and  ranks,  zea-  of  Intcrefted  blfhops  j  and  the  pow-  f  b 

loufly  unite.  No  inllitutlon  I  ever  cr  of  the  weftem  empire  was  pledged  n 


tonfidcred  ftrlkes  my  mind  with  fo  to  force  the  belief  of  them, 
much  refpeft  as  the  Literary  Fund,  I  wi(h  fome  able  writers  would 
as  may  be  fuppofed,  when  itis  knovtn  remoVe  thefe  objeftions  ;  I  fufpeft 
I  have  ftudied  the  long  and  arduous  he  alfo  wiflics  h,  he  irnght  be  ^ 
part  of  Richard  III.  and  confented  handfomely  provided  for,  if  he  could  f 
to  perform  it  before  a  London  accept  the  ecclelialtical  patronage 
audience,  in  order  to  affift  it.  of  a  former  pupil. 

The  regularity  and  dllintereffcdnefs  His  fmgularities  have  arlfcn  front 
^ith  which  the  bufinefrof  it  is  con-  his  having  diffipated  his  early  years 
qucIc'q,  iuA  the  import  afts  of  bene-  under  the  reftraints  of  a  profeflion 
ficence  it  is  enabled  to  perform,,  are  which  he  hated.  He  has  read  a  great 
temptations  to  any  exertions  of  hu-  deal  from  inclination  and  for  araufe- 
manlty.  ment ;  but  never  made  minutes,  nor 

In  his  friehdfliips  he  is  warm  and  ever  had  a  common-place  book.  He 
Ready — ^but  they  have  been  princi-  is  therefore  not  an  author  on  a  fet- 
pally  with  women  of  fenfe,  tailc,  tied  plan ;  and  all  his  writings  have 
and  beauty  *,  for  he  has  always  been  been  ufliercd  in  on  the  provcKation  of 
very  fenfiblc  to  female  charms.  He  the  moment}  and  the  mod  faleable 
Is  fond  of  company  and  conviviality,  and  popular  have  been  given  to  the 
but  he  hfrtes  bolfterods  noife,  ill-na-  bookfellcr  for  the  rHk  of  poblication. 
tured  dlfputcs,  and  the  affeftation  of  He  writes  more  rapidly,  and  with 
knowledge  in  long  fpeeches.  lefs  corrcftlon,  than  any  man  I  ever 

As  a  citizen,  though  no  man  fees  faw.  HIs  honfe  is  open  to  every  bo- 
abufes  with  a  quicker  eye,  he  hates  dy }  and  he  is  never  denied.  I  go 
all  demagogues,  and  all  the  leaders  in  at  almod  all  hours,  and  I  never 
of  petty  faftions  foi  private  views,  faw  him  hurried,  never  furroundeef 
In  the  firft  iaterpofition  of  the  Dif-  with  books }  and  I  believe  that,rince 

he 
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left  fchool,  he  never  was  pofleffed  tuatlon  required  that  facri;  ce. 
of  a  diftlonary  j  yet  he  reads  fevcral  cus,  In  the  funeral  oration  whicli  he 
languages  fluently,  and  writes  his  made  on  his  mother,  praiied  hiirdelf, 
own  with  more  correftnefs,  and  with  and  is  praifed  by  Cornelius  N  ipos, 
more  varied  and  unafleiled  elegance,  for  having  never  had  occaf  on  to 
in  my  opinion,  than  any  other  author,  be  reconciled  to  her.  Mr  W  illiams’s 
If  he  refembles  any  writer,  it  is  Ad-  behaviour  towards  his  parent  is  infi- 
difon;  but  he  writes  as  Addifon  nitely  more  worthy  to  be  repaember- 
would  have  written  were  he  living  in  cd.  During  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
1792.  life,  he  has  been  Itiidious  of  every 

He  is  now  engaged  to  continue  acquifition  which  forms  the  tafte  j 
Hume’s  Hlllory  of  England  from  the  but  has  applied  the  Itrength  of  his 
Revolution.  In  many  things  he  owns  genius  to  the  arts  of  government  ami 
himfelf  the  pupil  of  Hume  j  but  in  education,  as  objefts  of  the  highell 
genuine  love  of  liberty,  and  that  dif-  impcrtance  to  the  welfare  of  nations, 
intereilednefs,  which  is  the  founda-  and  the  hapjdnels  of  individuals, 
tion  of  hiftorical  impartiality,  and  in  In  his  drcls,  elegantly  plai.o;  in 
beauty  and  harmony  of  expreflion,  I  doineflic  life,  attentive  to  the  nice- 
am  much  miflaken  In  my  judgment,  tics  of  dccoiuni ;  in  public,  politely 
if  he  will  not  greatly  furpafs  his  mal-  ceremonious  j  in  all  l  is  manners,  dig- 
ler.  ^  '  '  uified  and  diftlnguifl'.ed.  In  conver- 

To  conclude,  the  diflinpuiftied  fution,  elevated,  but  unadorned : 
traits  In  Mr  Williams’s  character  are,  frank  as  the  Lacedemonian,  as  the 
a  boundlefs  philanthropy,  and  a  no-  Athenian  correift.  As  a  public  fpeak- 
ble  contempt  of  all  that  da^zles  little  er,  chafle,  fluent,  and  periuafive  j 
minds.  Of  his  difintereftednefs  we  his  delivery  being  liiicothcd  and  gen- 
have  a  (Irlking  proof,  at  the  time  of  tie,  fuited  to  his  voice,  which  has 
bis  beginning  his  worldly  career,  more  iweetnefs  than  flrcngth.  Li 
when,  with  hlial  reverence,  he  re-  his  peii’on,  tall  and  agreeable,  hav- 
nounced  his  little  patrimony  in  fa-  ing  a  commanding  look,  foftened  with 
vour  of  a  widowed  parent,  whofc  ii>  affability.  Suci  is  David  HUliattti. 


ON  THE  DECLINE  of  POETICAL  TASTE  amd  GENIUS. 

IT  is  no  unufual  thing,  at  prefent,  defeription.  A  nation  juft  oppnLrg 
for  us  to  complain  of  the  decline  to  refinement  uiually  blends  a  due 
of  poetical  genius,  and  poetical  tafte,  proportion  of  reafon,  and  fentiment 
and  fomettmes  to  wonder  at  the  with  the  cflbrts  of  imagination.  la 
caufe.  This  declpnlion  is,  however,  this  due  piopoition  confllls  the  ut- 
a  neceflary  efliefl  of  the  national  moll  perfedion  of  poetry.  It  is  from 
change  in  manners,  and  th^t  change  it.  In  this  ftage,  that  the  beftcritus 
an  unavoidable  confequence  of  the  have  fought  their  rul^s,  and  illullra- 
growing  profperity,  and  increafing  tions..  In  fuch  a  period,  or  (as  may 
luxury  of  the  Hate.  Poetry,  or,  at  be  not  injurioully  coujeclured,)  a  lit- 
leaft,  poetical  tafte,  without  which  tic  earlier  did  Homer  write ;  from 
poetry  could  hardly  exift,  invariably  whom  Atiilotle  drew  thofe  precepts 
follows,  and  conforms  to  the  various  which  have  ferved  both  as  the  four- 
llages  of  a  nation’s  exiftcnce.  A  datinn  and  the  model  to  future  cri- 
pcoplc  who  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  ticifm.  WTen,  by  exetfs  of  refine- 
as  a  ftatc,  delight  in  the  rude,  but  ment,  a  country  becomes  feeble  and 
nervous  and  fanciful  flyle  of  poetry,  enervate,  its  tafte  in  poetry  aflumis 
iuU  of  bold  imagery,  and  vivid  the  fame  charader.  Bold  and  anL 
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mated  figures  will  no  longer  be 
bcine.  I'hey  fecm  rant,  and  fufiian 
in  the  eyes  of  the  fupercilious  petit- 
mailre,  whofe  ideas  never  fwelled  to 
the  dignity  of  a  metaphor.  Wit,  en¬ 
feebled  reafon,  and  cold  corretlnefs 
take  the  lead.  To  all  thefe  changes 
a  poet,  be  the  turn  of  his  genius  what 
it  may,  mull,  unavoidable  conform. 

“  Is  poetry,  then,  fo  nearly  con- 
nefted  with  barbarity  of  manners  ? — 
What  a  ihocking  idea  ! — Let  it  then 
:go  : — It  is  well  exchanged  for  the 
cafe,  gaiety,  and  falhionable  delights 
•of  the  age  we  live  in.” — But  no 
Poetry  is  not  thus  allied  to  favage 
barbarity.  It  is  indiffolubly  united 
to  that  happy  medium  between  unci¬ 
vilized  nature,  and  excefs  of  refine¬ 
ment,  which,  it  were  worth  all  the 
•wifdom  of  politicians,  and  all  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  moralifts,  to  render  lefs  tran- 
fitory  and  unllable.  It  is  connefted 
with  fimplicity  of  manners,  true 
greatnefs  of  mind,  true  honour,  and 
contempt  of  fordid  intereft,  whenop- 
pofed  to  it: — In  Ihort — ^^with  that 
native  energy  of  mind,  which,’  vari- 
oufly  modified,  not  only  the  cha- 
raftcrillic  of  genius,  but  the  parent 
of  all  the  nobler  virtues. 

To  fay  that  we  have  (lid,  and  are 
Hill  Aiding  lower,  beneath  this  hap¬ 
py  llation,  would  look  too  like  fple- 
netic  melancholy  j  and,  to  proceed 
to  prove  It  by  examples,  would  feem 
a  common-place  fatire  upon  the  times. 
I  might  fay,  with  the  hiAorian  *, 
that  we  were  arrived  at  a  period 
“  when  we  can  no  longer  bear  either 
our  vices,  or  their  remedies.”  But 
this  was  a  Roman  hillorian.  Our 
age  has  adopted  other  notions.  Our 
vices  are,  by  the  fophiAry  of  thofe 
moA  devoted  to  them,  foftened  down 
to  venial  errors,  and  their  remedies 
would  fecm  infupportable  ruin. 

But  what  are  the  chie.lly-operat- 
ing  caufes  of  this  dcclenlion,  both  in 
taAe,  and  morals  ? — I  affeft  not  the 
morallA.  I  might,  otherwife,  fay  it 
mull  be  luxury  that  has  worked  an 


effeft  fo  often  prbdnrcd  and  bew.iil 
ed  before.  1  might,  elfe,  proceed 
to  Aiew  in  what  pniticular  mode'; 
that  luxury  has  oj  crated.  But  its 
undeniable  c  oniequei  ces  are  enough 
for  my  pur]>ofe  : — and  fome  of  its 
collateral  eAedls  I  will  mark  cut  as 
co-operating,  and  acceleralii.g  il.t 
downfal  of  genuine  poetry. 

One  of  the  greateft  and  moA  cha- 
rafteriAic  fymptoms  of  poetic  geni¬ 
us  Is  an  innate  love  of  unfophilti- 
cated  nature,  amounting  almoil 
to  enthufiafm.  This,  never  much 
the  general  taAe,  is  now  become  al- 
moA  entirely  obfolete,  and  unfa- 
Aiionable.  A  young  perfon  that, 
early  in  life,  dares  to  manifeA  this 
turn  of  mind.  Is  in  the  utmoA  peril 
of  being  totally  given  up  as  a  very 
odd  fellow  ; — one  that,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  phrafe,  will  “  do  himfelf  no 
good.”  He  does  not  love  good  com¬ 
pany.  The  fociety  of  nature,  and 
of  the  God  of  nature  is  not,  it  Aiould 
ftem,  fit  company  for  a  rational  be- 
ing — “  But,  is  not  nature,  and  its 
God  to  be  fought,  likewife,  in  the 
fociety  of  beings  like  himfelf  j — crea¬ 
tures  who  are  his  beft  and  nobleA 
work  ?”  Yes — but  it  is,  through  our 
own  perverfenefs,  and  the  gradual 
infiuence  of  luxury,  and  laAiion, 
nature,  in  general,  perverted,  dif- 
torted,  and  depraved.  '  No  word, 
no  air,  no  geAure  of  the  body  but 
what  is  regulated  by  art,  copied 
from  fuperior  frivolity,  or  the  dif- 
guAing  effeft  of  a  fort  of  automatons 
habit.  ■  By  beings  fucli  as  thefe  a 
young  perfon  is  foon  laughed  out  of 
this  romantic  propenfity.  He  behold* 
every  thing  around  him  formed  on  a 
different  model,  to  which  by  degrees 
he  is  obliged  to  conform ;  and  de¬ 
voted  to,  what  arti denominated  more 
folid  purfuits,  to  which  be  alfo,  at 
laA,  deems  it  neceffary  to  be  attach¬ 
ed.  The  effeft  of  this  in  deadning 
genius  need  not  be  farther  deferib- 
ed. 

The  prefent  lone  of  converfat'on, 
firlV 

his  preface.  ' 
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£rft  copied  by  the  great  from  our  has  flill  another  liudy,  perhaps  the 
more  frivolous  neighbours,  and  after-  moll  dithcult  of  all  to  native  ingenui- 
ward  aukwardly  imitated  by  the  in-  ty,  by  which  alone  he  can  render 
ferior  ranks,  is  itiimical,  not  only  his  acquirements  of  any  ufe  to  him- 
to  poetic  excellence,  but  to  excel-  felt,  or  others.  A  dehre  to  oblige, 
lence  of  every  kind.  That  noble  — a  difpoiition  to  be  pleafed,  are  not 
fwelling  and  overtlowing  of  the  mind,  fulFicient.  He  mull  acquire  the  me- 
and  heart,  which  we  call  EnthuTiarm,  chanical  habits  of  addreis,  the  reign- 
the  great  origin  of  dignitied  virtue  ing  cant,  the  etiquette  du  jour,  or 
in  every  age,  cannot,  in  fuch  fociety,  he  had  better  remain  locked  up  in 
but  be  derided.  It  is  the  very  op-  his  lludy. 

polite  of  that  contra£lion  of  intelktd  Thus,  were  their  eflPefts  more  ful- 
v.'hich  fixes  the  attention  wholly  on  ly  traced,  Ihould  we  hnd  the  narrow- 
the  minutia;  of  life,  and  enervates  minded  Genius  of  Commerce,  and  his 
it  for  any  great  or  uieful  purpofe.  attendant  Luxury  a61ing,  on  one 
Before  converlation  became  a  iepa-  hand,  on  our  manners  *, — the  cold, 
rate  fcience,  we  contented  ourfelves  precife,  formal,  philofophic  fpirit  *, 
with  thofe  plain  civilities  of  the  heart,  improperly  applied  to  our  literary 
that  every  well-difpofcd  heart  could  produdlions,  on  the  other  \ — with  en- 
ealily  pay.  crealing  Lfi'eminacy,  and  Indolence, 

A  man  flored  with  all  the  learn-  as  occahonal  auxiliaries : — all  fur- 

ing  of  pad  ages  •, - endued  with  rounding  the  poor  Mufe,  and  either 

energy  of  mind  to  put  thofe  (lores  drelling  her  out  in  their  own  fritter- 
into  motion,  and  with  gentlenefs  and  ed,  unbecoming  trappings,  or  chil- 
benevolencc  of  foul,  now  finds  he  ling  her  into  total  ulence. 

ONsoms  REMAPvKABLE  PASSAGES  in  the  PARADISE  LOST 
or  MILTON. 

COME  obfervations  on  a  few  of  to  invell  him  on  mod  occalions  with 
the  moll  remarkable  paflages  in  the  properties  of  humanity.  What, 
the  Paradife  Loll  may,  not  only  a-  in  fatt,  can  a  man  deferibe  but  the  cf- 
piufc,  but  afford  opportunity  for  mi-  feds  of  human  pailions,  or  even  con- 
puler  criticifm  j  which,  in  certain  in-  ceive  but  human  ideas  ! — If,  more- 
dances,  is  not  without  its  ufe.  over,  as  we  were  inflruded,  man 

Milton  may  be  faid  to  have  inter-  was  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
woven  his  whole  creed,  theological,  the  propriety  of  aferibing  to  the  Dei- 
philofophical,  and  moral,  into  this  ty  a  more  exalted  fpecies  of  huma- 
great  work.  Of  the  former  I  ftiall  nity  is  incontiovertible. — If  it  be 
iay  little,  but  that  his  dodlrines  are  alkcd, — Why  Milton  chofe  to  ex- 
entirely  confonant  with,  and  often  "hibit  the  Supreme  Being,  at  allj  or 
clofely  copied  from,  the  holy  writ-  why  he  did  not  for  his  lentiments  a- 
ings.  As  thefe,  in  fpeaking  of  the  dopt  that  comprehenfive  and  fub- 
Deity  f ,  have,  for  evident  reafons,  lime  kind  of  brevity,  of  which  the 
conformed,  as  much  as  polTible,  to  fciipturcs  have  given  fo  excellent  an 
the  limited  conceptions  ef  man,  fo,  example  ? — the  anfwer  would,  I  con- 
likewlfe,  has  Milton  been  content  fefs,  be  more  difficult  to  find. 

Miltoi.’i 

•  The  eflTcA  of  this,  untouched  on  here,  would 'i;equ!re  a  much  more  elaborate 
tflay.  bfclf. 

t  B  -th  tbe  Prophets,  and  the  Pra'm'fl  reprefent  the  Supreme  Being,  as  angry  ; 
— ai  pkafed  j— as  tak  ng  vengeance  uu  hi*  foes,  and  exulting  in  their  Qvcithiow. 
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Milton’s  ideas  of  fpirituallty  might  rigoroufly  examined,  liable  to  an  ob, 
appear  very  fingular,  if  the  follow-  jeiSion.  It  is  not  by  trarfubflantith 
ing  remarkable  paffagc  could  be  fup-  tion  that  animal  digellion  is  perform- 
poled  to  convey  his  real  ideas  on  ed ;  which,  by  the  terms,  “  real 
the  fubjeft.  But  the  poet  is  doubt-  hunger,  and  concoflive  heat,”  the 
iefs  obliged  to  inveft  fpirit  with  a  poet,  evidently,  has  in  his  eye  j  but 
body,  as  occafion  ferves.  His  an-  by  dec$rHpoJition,  and  gradual  ajjimila- 
geis  arc,  (as  has  been  obferved,)  tion.  The  chemids  pretended  it  was 
ioiactimes  Ipirit,  and  fometimes  mat-  abfolute  tranfmutatiou,  or  change  cf 
ter.  But  one  thing  may  be  noticed  fubftance,  which  produced  gold  from 
in  honour  of  his  coiiiillcncyj  which,  interior  metals.  But  the  refemblancc 
I  believe,  has  not  before  been  men-  is  perfeft  enough  to  ferve  the  pur- 
tioned,  that  no  paffagc  can  be  ad-  pofes  of  a  poet,  whofc  allufions  are, 
duced  to  prove  that  he  has  aferibed  oftener,  intended  to  amufe  than  to  il- 
to  them  the  properties  of  both,  in  luftratc. 

one  and  the  lame  aflion.  Of  this  The  Paradife  Loft  exhibits  the  phi- 
jmproprlety  inftances  are  not  uneem-  lofophic  opinions,  likewife,  of  its 
mon  in  fome  other  poets.  If  it  be  author,  as  well  as  his  ideas  on  al- 
allowable  for  a  writer,  to  inveft  moft  every  fpecic's  of  human  learning, 
fpirituallty  with  a  material  body,  at  The  famous  fpeech  of  Raphael,  in 
all,  it,  certainly,  is  equally  fo,  for  the  eighth  book,  not  only  contains  a 
him  to  vary  thefe  fo  as  bell  to  fuit  very  proper  reproof  of  the  vain  cu- 
his  purpofe.  As  in  heaven,  it  were  riofity  of  man,  ever  ftriving  at  things 
abfurd  to  introduce  matter,  (which,  beyond  its  reach,  and  neglccling 
however,  Milton  has  unhappily  done  thofe  of  real  ufc  ;  (which,  by  the 
in  his  battle  of  angels,  which  is,  in-  way,  comes  oduly,  enough,  from 
deed,  “  wild  work  in  heaven,”)  fo  our  author,)  but,  alfo,  a  kind  of  pro- 
without  it  on  eartli,  all  imagery,  phetic  furvey  of  the  various  aftrono- 
and,  almoft,  every  other  poetical  re-  mic  fyftems  that  have  fuccecdcd,  and 
quifite  would  entirely  have  been  are  ftill  fuccceding  each  other.  The 
loft.  angel,  then,  feems  to  Aide,  In  a  very 

beautiful  and  majeftic  manner,  into 

.  ,  ~  :  7"Vh«  a  curfory’vicw  of  the  Gipemicaii 

And  to  thtjr  viand*  nor  feemingly 

H'l  ^  -t  fk*  lyftem,  m  lomc  bnes  that  can  hard- 

i  tie  angel,  ncr  m  milt,  the  common  /  ’  . 

glof,  ly  be  excelled.  1  heir  exprellions 

Of  Theologian* ;  but  with  keen  difpatch  relating  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
Of  real  hunger,  and  concodlive  heat  their  ftill  folemn  motion  through  in- 
To  tranfubftantiate :  what  redounds,  fpace,  crowd,  at  once,  the 

Through  Cits  with  cafe ;  nor  wonder  1  ^  f  grandeur,  and  fub- 

if  by  hre  IiiUity  of  altronomic  IpcculatiOD. 

Of  footy  coal  ih'  empyric  alchemift  v 

Can  turn,  or  hold  it  pi  ffible  to  turn,  ■  '  ■■  '  “  What  is  the  fun 

Metals  oidrofiiell  ore  to  perftift  gold  But  centre  to  the  world,  and  other  ftart 
As  from  the  mine.”—-  B.  v.  433.  By  his  attradlive  virtue  and  their  own  ‘ 


if  by  fire  '  *  liiuity  of  aftronomic  fpeculation. 

Of  footy  coal  ih'  empyric  alchemift  v 

Can  turn,  or  hold  it  pi  ftible  to  turn,  ■  '  ■■  '  “  What  is  the  fun 

Metals  oidrofiiell  ore  to  perftdl  gold  But  centre  to  the  world,  and  other  ftart 
As  from  the  mine.”—-  B.  v.  433.  By  his  attradlive  virtue  and  their  own  ‘ 

Incited,  dance  about  him  various  rounds  1 
•  <•  I  ,1  Their  wandering  eourfe  now  high,  now 

The  illuftration  of  the  alchemift, 

with  which  this  paffage  ends,  is,  if  Progreflive,  retrograde,  or  fianding  ftill, 

lu 

•  It  is  eurious  to  obferve,  that  while  Milton  is  borrowing  words  from  other  lan¬ 
guages,  I'ome  of  wliich,  as  ‘  debell^  4tc.  have  nev.er  been  adopted  by  other  writers, 
lie,  in  certaiu  inftancet,  compeefatts  Lis  native  tongue,  by  adopting  its  very  lowtCt 
idioms.  '  ’  ' 
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tn  C*  thou  fccft,  and  what  if  ftven  to  If  not  deprav’diftoth  good,  created  all 
thefc  Such  to  pcrfedlion,  one  firft  {natter  ail. 

The  planet  earth,  fo  flcdfafl  though  (he  Indued  with  various  forin!i,  various  de> 
feem,  prees 

Infenfibly  three  different  motionsmove  ?—  Of  fubftance,  and  in  things  that  live,  of 
But  whether  thus  thefc  things,  or  whe-  life  ; 

ther  not  ;  But  more  refin’d,  more  fpirituous,  and 

Whether  tlic  fun  piedominant  in  heaven  pure. 

Rife  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rile  on  the  As  nearer  to  him  plac’d  or  nearer  tending 
fun.  Each  in  their  levcral  adlive  fphercs  al- 

He  from  the  eaft  his  flaming  courfe  be-  fign’d, 

gin.  Till  body_jip-to  fpirit  work,  in  bounds 

Or  (he  from  weft  her  filent  courfe  advance  Proportion’d  to  each  kind.  So  tiom  the 
With  inofftnfive  pace  that  fpinningfleeps  root 

On  her  foft  axle,  while  (he  paces  even.  Springs  lighter  the  green  flaik,  frora 
And  bears  thee  fafe  with  the  fmooth  air  thence  the  leaves  , 

along,  '  More  aery ;  laft  tl;e  bright  confiimmate 

Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  flower 

hid,  Spirits  odorous  breathes.”  B.  v.  469. 

Leave  them  to  God  above,  him  ferve  and  •  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

fear.”  B.  viii.  iii-  f  “i*  (eems  rational  theology,  illuf- 

...  f  ,  ,  rated,  and  adorned  by  genuine  poe- 

Adain’s  account  of  dreams  has  The  fimlle  is,  in  the  higheft 

been,  juftly,elleemcd  too  ^ned  for  degree,  apt  and  beautiful.  MiSiern 
H  newly-created  being.  TJe  fame  ^iiofophers  who  may  objea  to  the 
cenfure  w  ill  fall  on  part  of  that  noble 

morning  hymn  in  which  the  poet  What  follows  is  more  ohfeure, 

has  umted  all  the  graces  of  poetry  in 

prailc  of  his  Creator  with  a  fuccefs  copious  difplay  oflearr- 

pecubHr  to,  and  worthy  of,  Milton.  ;  there  are  W  paffages  that  fa- 
1  he  following  lines  even  approach  to  ^^ti r  more  of  a  whimfical  imagina- 
the  pedantic  .  tion,  than  of  genuine  fcience.  'I’hey 

*'  A  r,  and  ve  element*,  the  eldeft  birth  are  worthy  of  notice,  only,  as  odd 
Of  Nature’s  womb,that  in  qiuitermoniaa  phsenomena  among  regular,  and  ufe- 
Pcrpetual  arcle,  multiform ;  and  mix  f  j  luminaries.  Speaking  of  the  ne- 
And  nounfh  all  things  i  let  your  ccafclefs  _  .  ^  .  ,  V  , 

change  ‘  ccflity  ot  aliment  to  fpiritual  fub- 

Var^’to  ourgreat  Makerftill  newpraife.”  (lance,  wnich  he  obferves  (inthe  per- 
This  invocation  of  the  elements,  and,  Raphael,)  retains  all  the  infe- 

tfterwards,  of  the  mills,  and  exhala-  faculties  of  body,  he  fays  what  is, 
Hons,  in  all  the  phtafe  of  a  naturalill ;  true : 

before  man  had  been  long  enough  in  —  ■  «<  Of  elements, 

exillence  to  obferve  their  motions,  or  The  grofler  feed*  the  purer,  earth  the  lea. 
difcover  their  ufes,  brings  the  pwt  the  fea  teed  air,  the  air  thofe 

too  much  forward  into  view.  Theft  r  n 


\ 
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Ills  allmental  recompence,  and,  as  the  It  feems  extremely  probable /ro^ 


poet  tells  us,  in  terms  not  lets  unpo* 
etical,  than  unphllofophictl 

■  ■■  “  At  even 
Supt  Mvitb  tne  ocean.” 

Though,  as  I  have  before  obferved, 
a  contuiion  of  matter,  and  fpitit  may 
be  allowed  to  a  poet,  who,  occafion- 
ally,  treat*  ot  things  “  beyond  the  vi- 
lible  diurnal  fpherc}”  yet,  by  a  Uriel 


the  portion  of  the  other  planets,  and 
from  other  reafons  that  might  be  ad¬ 
duced,  that  the  earth  has  undergone 
fuch  a  revolution  ;  and  what  cautc 
could  a  poet  6nd  more  worthy  cf 
fuch  change  than  what  Milton  here 
afligns  !  It  is  certain,  alfo,  that  in  a 
par^Iel  pofition  of  the  earth's  axis  to 
that  of  the  fun,  more  countries  would 


lime  uianiiAi  luiicic*  a  ,  i  i  •  i  •  r  \ 

attention  to  phUofophic  probabiUtv  habitable  f;  for.  even  the 

in  other  refpeas,  no  opportunities  of  >^cll-knovvn  law  of  re- 

could  be  loft,  and  much  inU-  ^w^^»on,  being  perpetually  eidighten. 


reP  might  be  gained.  Tie  two  lines 
that  follow  are  very  remarkable  for 
an  attention  to  aftronomic  truth,  in 
the  hrftof  them,  and  for  a  moll  fin- 
gular  deviation  from  it,  in  the  latter. 

“  Now  had  Ni^ht  mcifured  with  her 
Jhado'jjf  cone 

Hill  way  up,  till  *  this  vaft  fublunar 
vault. 

Here  the  “  (hadowy  cone 


ed,  the  continuance  of  the  fun’s  heat 
would,  ill  great  meafure,  compenfate 
fur  the  obliquity  of  his  rays.  In  thii 
rciped,  as  well  as  in  fomc  others, 
Jupiter,  as  has  been  often  remarked, 
feems  the  uncurfed,  unfallcn  planet. 

But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  noble  idea 
to  be,  like  moft  other  human  excel* 
lencies,  fomewhat  obfeured  by  its  rc- 


verfe.  It  is  not  the  unneceftary  dil* 
formableboth  to  aftronomy  and  po-  pl/y  of  learrdng,  In  the  enumeration 
etry,  as  the-“  halfway  up  hill,”  if  of  the  countnes  about  th^outh  pole, 

it  has  any  meaning,  is  difeordant  to  ,  J- 

°  be  allow'ed  to  the  digreflive  copiouf- 

°UnhaopIly.  Milton  often  falls  Inio  pc'**  of  the  epic  But  after  account- 
Is  error  of  dceradlne  philofophy  bv  "aturally  for  the  fun’s  de- 


thls  error  of  degrading  philofophy  by 
fome  inconfilleiit  allufion.  This  is 
the  fate  of  the  following  noble  idea, 
worthy,  in  itfelf,  of  the  greateft  plii- 
lofophcr,  as  well  as  greateft  poet : 

Some  fay  he  bid  his  angel  tutn  afeanfe 
The  p'drs  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees, and 


viatlon  from  the  dlredt  path  of  the 
equator,  and  (bowing  that  the  motion 
which  caufed  this  deviation  proceed¬ 
ed  not  from  the  fun,  but  from  the 
earth,  the  reprefenting  that  luminary 
as  turning  afide  with  horror  from’ 
Adam’s  offence,  as  from  the  “  Thy- 
Fronl“th‘e  fun’s  axle  ;  they  with  labour  banquet,”  is  a  Uttle  inebngru- 


pu(h’d 

Oblique  the  centric  globe: — 

— Elfc  had  the  fpring 
Perpetua'  fmil’d  on  earth  with  verdant 
flowers. 

Equal  in  day  and  nights,  except  to  thofe 
Beyond  the  polar  circles  ;  to  them  day 
Had  unbcuightcd  Ihune.” 


ous  and  puerile. 

Many  other  inftances  of  iimilar 
impropriety,  (which,  I  am,  however^ 
well  aware  all  readers  will  not  allow 
to  be  fuch,)  might  be  found  in  Mil- 
ton  j  were  It  pleafing  to  hunt  after 
£.  X.  668.  faults  of  fo  little  importance  to  a  po- 
2  Ikical 


*  It  is  very  fingular,  that  Bentley,  who  has  fallen  foul  on  fome  of  the  fined  paf- 
fapes  in  the  Paradif  Loft,  approves  of.  and  jiill'fies  this  eXpreflion. 

*  Dr  Keil,  in  anfwf  r  to  Burnet,  has  (not  eotr-jincingly,  I  think,)  proved  the  con¬ 
trary.  But  why  O.ould  wc  fuppofe  Jup't-.r,  fo  much  the  nobleft  of  the  planets,  has 
not  his  axis  in  the  heft  diretftion  poffib’e  ? — And  does  it  not  follow,  from  this  hypo- 
thc  fis,  that  the  plan'-ts  nearer  to  the  fun  than  the  earth  is,  ought  to  have  their  axis 
Dill  more  ohiique  ?  Which  is  act  likely  ;  nor  hat,  yet,  appeared,  from  obfervation, 
to  he  the  fa6l. 
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etical  work,  among  beauties  of  fo 
much  greater  magnitude.  The  read¬ 
er  who  willingly  Hays  to  contemplate 
fuch,  in  a  work  of  this  Hamp,  refem- 
bles  a  pretended  connoiffeur,  who  is 
not  content  with  the  effeft  of  a  fine 
]u6iure  viewed  at  it's  proper  diHance, 
but,  by  approaching  too  near,  con¬ 
verts  it  into  an  unplcafing  difplay  of 
petty  errors,  and  partial  difpropor- 
tions. — I  will  now,  advert  to  a  few 
Hriking  beauties  of  a  charafteriilic 
excellence,  which  have  not  been,  par¬ 
ticularly,  noticed  elfewhere. 

The  “  natural  fort  of  Milton  is,” 
as  Johnfon  obferves,  ”  gigantic  lofti- 
nefs.”  A  fort  of  more  than  mortal 
fublimity.  This  runs  through  all  his 
works,  and  tin^lurcs  all  his  deferip- 
tions.  Even  his  tradlate  of  education, 
the  plan  of  which,  evidently,  tends 
rather  to  produce  heroes,  and  great 
men,  than  peaceful  and  obedient  citi¬ 
zens,  evinces  this.  But  this  fublimi¬ 
ty  is,  wonderfully,  varied.  I  will 
produce  two  or  three  charaftcriltic 
fpecimens  of  its  varieties.  The  firft, 
of  the  moll  dreadful  fort ;  and  fuch 
as  would  have  entered  no  human  ima¬ 
gination,  without  the  aid  of  the  In- 
Ipircd  writings. 

‘  At  once  the  Four  fpread  out  their 
lUrry  wings 

With  dreadful  fhade  contiguous,  and  the 
orbs 

Of  bis  fierce  chariot  roll’d,  as  with  the 
Ibund 

Of  torrent  floods,  or  of  a  numerous  hod. 
He  on  his  impious  fee  right  onward 
drove. 

Gloomy  as  night ;  under  his  burning 
wheels 

The  lledfaft  empyrean  fhnok  throughout, 
Ail  but  the  throne  itfclf  of  God.  Full 
fjon 

Among  them  he  arrived,  in  his  right 
hand 

Grafping  ten  thoufand  thunders,  which 
lie  lent 
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Before  him,  fuch  as  in  their  fouls  infix  d 
Plagues;  they  aftonifiied all  refiftance,loil 
All  courage;  down  their  idle  weapons 
drept ; 

O’er  ihields  and  helms  and  helmed  heads 
he  rode 

Of  thrones  and  mighty  feraphim  prof- 
trate, 

That  wifh’d  the  mountains  now  might 
be  again 

Thrown  on  them,  as  a  ihelter  from  his 
ire.’  B.  vi.  «»7* 

The  next,  equally  fubltme,  but 
foftened  by  a  fort  of  awful  beauty. 

■  “  Up  he  rode. 

Followed  with  acclamation,  and  the  found 
Symphonious  of  ten  thoufand  harps  that 
tun’d 

Angelic  harmonies :  the  earth,  the  air 
Refounded,  ( tb«u  rememhtr'fit  for  thorn 
heard'Ji) 

The  heavens  and  all  the  conllellations 
fung, 

The  planets  in  their  fiation  liA’ning 
Hood, 

While  the  bright  pomp  afeended  jubi¬ 
lant.”  B.  vii.  557. 

Here  the  appeal  td  Adam,  “  thou  re¬ 
member’ll,  for  thou  heard’ft,”  feizes 
on  the  reader’s  Imagination,  in  a  lin¬ 
gular  manner ;  and  greatly  adds  to 
the  interell,  as  well  as  the  folemnitj 
of  the  feene. 

The  following  lines,  though,  cer¬ 
tainly  of  the  dreadfully  fubHme  fpe- 
cies,  are  quoted  chiefly  to  fhew  that 
a  **  metaphor,  or  epithet  drawn  from 
art”  does  not,  always,  **  degrade  na¬ 
ture  : — an  obfervation  made  by  Dr 
Johnfon  in  his  life  of  Gray. 

- “  The  thick’ii’d  flty 

Like  a  dark  ceiling  *  Hood.” 

The  word  ceiling  fuggells  nothing 
debaflng  to  the  imagery,  but,  ra¬ 
ther,  an  idea  of  clofenefs  and  confine^ 
nient,  that  adds  greatly  to  the  terror 
of  the  defcriptlon.  Again  : 

—  — •»«  The  thunder  when  to  roll 
With  terror  through  the  dark  aereal 
ball." 

G  Milton’s 


The  note  of  Riciiardfon  on  this  palTage  is  ridiculous  enough.  “  Ceiling  may 
he  thought  too  mean  a  word  In  poetry,  but  Milton  had  a  view  to  its  derivation 
Calum,  (Latin>  Cielo,  (Italian)  Heaven.”  It  is  very  unlikely  Milton  had  any  fuch 
view.  It  is  enough  to  fay  in  defence  of  this  and  other  pafiages  of  the  kind,  that  'the 
preeijion  they  give  to  idea  often  more  than  coropenfatw  for  their  meannefs. 
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Milton’s  pathos  does  not  feem  to 
me  of  the  higher  kind.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  fuch  as,  perhaps,  better  fults 
his  lubjeft  than  that  of  a  more  ten¬ 
der  kind.  Ofthe  graceful  fimpllclty 
of  Homer,  in  his  pathetic  touches,  he 
difeovers  little.  But  it  fiiould  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  he  has’  fewer  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  it  than  raoft  other  poets. 
I’he  iituation  and  circuraftances  of 
•Adam,  fcarce  afforded  any.  Eve, 
yet  childlefs,  wanted  one  of  the  moil 
touching  occafions  for  it.  The  reft 
of  his  charafters  are  far  fuperior  to  it. 
He  has,  however,  contrived  to  pro¬ 
duce  feenesof  a  very  aSFecUng,  though 
more  laboured,  and,  if  I  may  term 
it  fo,  oratorical  kind  of  pathetic.  It 
is  always  nicely  fuited  to  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  fpcaker. 


His  talent  for  natural  defcriptlon 
(hines,  chiefly,  I  think,  in  his  many 
pitlurefque  fimiles.  His  long  and 
laboured  deferiptions  of  paradife 
have,  as  has  been  obferved,  “  little 
of  the  freftinefs  of  nature  in  them.” 
On  looking  over  his  iimiles,  I  was 
fomewhat  furprifed  to  meet  with  one, 
in  the  tenth  book,  that  feems  lefs  ne- 
ceffary,  and  worfe  adapted  to  his  fub- 
jedl,  than  any  I  have  met  vrith  in 
poetry.  I  mean  that,  where  he  com¬ 
pares  the  vacuity  left  in  hell  by  the 
incurftons  of  the  evil  angels  on  earth, 
to  the  wafte  left  by  the  retreat  of 
the  Tartars  from  their  Ruffian  foes^ 
The  image  required  no  illuftration  ; 
and  there  is  an  evident  affeiiatiir. 
of  reading  in  the  attempt  to  fumilh 
one. 


ON  THE  QITALITIES  and  EFFECTS  or  the  PARTICULAR 
SUBS'I’ANCES  WHICH  are  used  as  FOOD. 


FROM  MOORE'SESSAVON 

TH  E  circumftances  we  are 
chiefly  defirous  of  knowing  re- 
fpe<5Ung  aliments  are. 

In  the  firft  place,  which  are  moft 
nutritive  i 

Secondly,  which  arc  eailcft  digef- 
fted  ? 

Thirdly,  which  are  of  a  ftimu- 
lant  or  heating  nature. 

Fourthly,  which  are  of  a  fedative, 
or  cooling  kind  ? 

I  flrall  proceed  to  examine  thefe 
qaeftions,  and  to  mention  the  parti¬ 
cular  fubftances  wliich  poffefs  thefe 
qualities. 

If  the  whole  fubftance  of  each  of 
Our  aliments  were  converted  into 
chyle,  then  equal  heights  of  each 
would  give  precifely  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  nutriment.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  cafe  j  for  fomc  alimentary 
fubftances  give  more  chyle  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  weight,  than  others  ;  and 
only  a  fmall  portion  of  thofe  aliments 
which  give  the  moft  chyle  is  con¬ 
verted  into  that  fluid,  and  the  remain- 
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der  is  evacuated  as  ufelefs. 

As  the  bodies  of  men  and  the  fub¬ 
ftances  of  thofe  animals  we  feed  upa.i, 
are  nearly  the  fame,  it  might  be  ex¬ 
pelled  that  little  or  none  of  our  ani¬ 
mal  food  would  become  excremcn- 
titious.  The  truth,  however,  is  as  a- 
bove  ftated  ;  a  large  portion  even  of 
animal  food  is  requifite  to  form  a 
fmall  quantity  of  chyle. 

This  is  not  owing  to  there  being 
any  ingredients  In  beef  or  mutton,  for 
example,  which  are  not  required  in 
the  human  body  *,  but  becaufe  thefe 
ingredients  are  not  perpetually  want¬ 
ed  in  the  human  body  in  the  fame 
proportion  in  which  they  exift  in 
thefe  aliments. 

As  fome  particles  of  our  bodies 
wafte  faftcr  than  others,  thefe  par¬ 
ticles  require  to  be  renewed  fafter. 

The  chyle  is  a  compound  fluid, 
conflfting  of  particles  in  the  fame 
proportion  to  each  other,  with  thofe 
particles  in  the  blood  which  are  u- 
fually  wafted. 


The 
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The  chyle  therefore  fupplics  the 
blood  with  particles  exadly  fimilar 
to  thofe  wliich  are  generally  walled. 
But,  as  the  particles  of  our  aliments 
are  the  fame  with  thufe  of  the  chyle, 
although  combined  in  a  different 
proportion  j  and  as  the  latter  is  ex- 
tra^cd  from  the  former,  it  follows, 
that  our  aliment  mull  be  of  greater 
quantity  than  the  chyle  *,  and  that 
fome  part  of  the  food  mult  be  excrc- 
mentitious. 

The  chyle  of  many  animals  is  not 
very  different  from  the  human. 

If  therefore  it  could  be  procured 
in  fufheient  quantity  to  be  ufed  as 
food,  it  would  be  infinitely  the  moll 
nutritive  of  all  aliments  \  becaufe  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  would 
be  converted  into  human  chyle,  and 
hardly  any  of  it  would  be  e.xcremen- 
titious. 

The  moll  nutritious  fubllance,next 
to  chyle,  perhaps  is  fat. 

The  following  obfervations  led  me 
to  this  opinion.  It  is  remarked,  that 
the  northern  bears,  and  all  thofe  ani> 
mak  who  pafs  the  wiater  in  lleep,  are 
extremely  fat  previous  to  their  fal¬ 
ling  into  the  lleepy  or  torpid  Hate, 
and  thin  and  lean  when  they  awake 
in  fpring.  From  this  it  is  natural  to 
conclude,  that  the  whole  of  the  fat 
has  been  abforbed  during  the  winter 
months,  to  fupply  the  walle  of  the 
circulating  blood. 

As  it  is  evident  from  this,  that  the 
fat  of  thofe  animals  is  a  depolit  to 
ftipply  them  with  nutriment  during 
that  period  in  which  none  is  received 
by  the  mouth  j  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  that  nature  would  place  in  the 
body  a  fubllance  perfectly  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  purpofe  Ihe  intended. 

It  feems  extremely  probable  there¬ 
fore,  that  fat  is  one  of  the  moll  nu¬ 
tritious  fubllanres  exilling. 

Men,  and  thofe  animals  who  are 
never  in  the  torpid  Hate,  have  no 
need  of  this  accumulation.  To  them 
It  IS  generally  an  incumbrance  j  and 
fometunes  in  adults  takes  place  to  a 


great  degree,  in  confequence  of  ufing 
too  full  a  diet,  and  taking  too  little 
excrcife.  By  this  mode  of  life  the 
blood  becomes  too  great  in  quantity, 
and  too  rich.  And  it  feems  probable, 
that  the  fat  is  thrown  out  by  the  vef- 
I'els,  in  order  to  relieve  them  from  the 
plethoric  Hate.  If  this  is  the  cafe,  it 
is  clear  that  the  evacuation  of  the 
richell  part  of  the  blood  would  gi\  e 
the  greateft  relief  j  it  is  theretore 
not  unnatural  to  conclude,  that  the 
part  thrown  out  is  the  richell. 

Bc&des  thefe  prefumptions  drawn 
from  reafoning,  the  late  very  inge¬ 
nious  Dr  Stark  informs  us,  that  on 
his  making  trials  of  a  vail  variety  of 
food,  he  found  that  a  fmaller  quanti  • 
ty  of  fat,  than  of  any  other  fubllance, 
was  fulhcient  for  his  fullenance. 

Butter,  and  the  expreffed  oils  of 
vegetables  which  are  exceedingly 
fimilar  to  fat,  are  likewlfe  extremely' 
nutritive,  but  all  thefe  fubllances  are 
of  dithcult  digellion. 

Weak  llomachs  are  difordered  by 
even  a  (mail  portion  of  moll  of  them. 
Butter  feems  to  be  the  lightell  to  an 
Englifh  ilomach  }  but  this  probably 
proceeds  from  habit. 

I  am  apt  to  think  that  eggs  are  nu¬ 
tritious  in  the  next  degree.  They 
afford  nourilhment  and  growth  to  the 
young  chick,  and  the  whole  yolk  is 
converted  Into  the  fubllance  of  the 
animal.  From  the  ufe  of  the  egg, 
it  Is  evident,  that  It  is  intended  to 
contain  as  much  nutriment^fw  the 
chick  in  a  fmall  compafs  as  poRible. 

A  fubllance  fo  exceedingly  nutri¬ 
tious  for  this  animal,  it  is  natural  to 
think  will  likewife  be  fo  in  a  confi- 
derable  degree  for  men.  On  this, 
however,  I  Ihould  not  place  a  great 
deal  of  weight,  if  thofe  who  ufe  eggs 
in  their  diet  did  not  agree,  that  they 
are  remarkably  nourilhing.  They  are 
more  light  and  ealler  ofdigelliun  when 
moderately  boiled,  than  quite  hard^ 
In  this  lall  Hate,  the  white  Is  parti¬ 
cularly  difficult  of  digellion,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  Mi  (icffe’i  experiments, 
2  an 
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and  perhaps  is  the  leaft  nutritive.  ^ives  fufficlent  rourifhment.  When 
Eggs  are  generally  believed  to  be  lalted,  it  is  eafier  digeiled,  than 
a  nimulant  kind  of  food  j  but  1  ima*  when  fre(h,  becaufe  the  fait  ilium- 
gine  they  have  acquired  this  repu-  lates  the  llomach. 
tation,  principally  from  their  being  Young  fucking  pigs  are  Hill  hea- 
extremely  nutritious.  vier  than  full  grown  pork,  becaul'e 

The  next  alimentary  fubftance  I  they  are  fatter, 
fhall  take  notice  of,  is  blood.  That  Beef  and  mutton  are  the  lighted 
of  the  hog  particularly  is  ufed  in  this  and  eaiicil  digefted  aliments  in  ufc, 
country,  made  into  puddings  j  and  and  adbrd  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
the  Laplanders  feed  much  upon  the  nourifliment,  though  Icfs  than  thofe 
blood  of  the  rein-deer.  hitherto  mentioned. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  Veal  and  lamb  are  much  more  dif- 
blood  mud  be  extremely  nutritive,  ficultly  digeded,  than  older  meats, 
even  more  fo  than  the  flefti  of  the  Lamb,  particularly,  is  heavy  •,  veal, 
animal.  For,  as  all  our  food  is  to  be  however,  like  all  white  meats,  is 
converted  into  blood,  a  pound  will  lefsdimulant  than  beef.  It  is  therefore 
probably  form  more  human  blood  very  properly  direfted  in  feverilh 
than  a  pound  of  tlefli.  dates  of  body,  preferably  to  beef. 

But  it  mud  be  recollected,  that  a  and  broth  made  of  it  is  more  indpid 
fubdance,  being  extremely  nutritious,  and  lefs  dimulant  than  beef  or  mut- 
is  not  a  proof  of  its  being  extremely  ton  broth. 

wholefome.  For  it  was  formerly  Boiled  meats  are  always  lighter, 
pointed  out,  that  vegetable  food,  but  lefs  nouriihing,  than  the  roaded  or 
which  is  much  lefs  nutritious  in  ge-  broiled.  In  boiling,  the  fat  and  blood 
neral  than  animal  food,  is,  notwith-  partly  oozes  out,  and  is  walhed  off  by 
danding  that,  equally  wholefome.  the  water.  In  the  two  other  modes 
The  ancients  had  a  notion,  that  of  cooking,  the  juices  are  more  re¬ 
tire  blood  of  bulls  was  poifonous  :  tained  in  the  meat, 
this  is  entirely  groundlefs.  To  a  man  Venifon  and  hare  are  readily  di- 
with  a  dror.g  domach,  there  are  few  geded. 

fubdances  which,  in  an  equal  quan-  The  fat  of  venifon  appears  to  be 
tity,  would  preferve  life  fo  long,  eafier  of  digedion  than  that  of  other 
Yet  blood  is  difficult  to  diged  j  the  animals.  Both  appear  rather  dimu- 
puddings  which  are  made  of  it  in  lant. 

this  country,  are  perhaps  the  heavi-  Geefe  and  ducks  are  heavy  and 
ed  food  in  ufe.  indigeftible  to  all,  except  the  drong- 

We  come  now  to  confider  the  flefh  ed  llomachs.  They  are  likewife  a 
of  thof«  animals  which  form  our  dimulant  food. 


principle  aliment. 


Turkey  is  much  lighter  than  the 


That  of  the  hog  being  the  fatted,  two  lad  mentioned  fowls  j  but  dill  it 
is  certainly  the  mod  nutritive  j  but  is  rather  heavier  than  the  common 
it  is  difficult  to  diged.  Perfons  who  fowd  and  pheafant,  which  arc  more 
have  weak  organs  of  digedion,  or  readily  digeded,  and  not  at  all  dimu 
are  unaccudomed  to  this  food,  are  lant. 

ufually  difordered  by  it.  Thofe  who  Partridge,  quail,  moor-game,  the 
have  dronger  domachs,  however^  wood-cock,  and  pigeons,  are  all  di¬ 
find  it  wholefome.  geded  eafily,  and  afford  a  good  deal 

Pork  is  therefore  very  judicioufly  of  nouridiment  j  but  they  are  of  a 
chofen  as  part  of  the  Aliments  of  heating  and  dimulant  nature, 
our  feamen  and  foldiers,  becaufe  a  Fifli,  in  general,  gives  lefs  nour 
lefs  portion  of  it  than  any  other  meat  rilhment  than  butcher’s  meat  j  the 

fat 
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t  fifli  are  however  to  be  except-  longed  by  Rimiilants  and  variety  ? 

1 ;  for  eels,  falmon,  and  herrings.  In  the  brute  creation,  likewife, 
ling  of  an  extremely  oily  nature,  appetite  alone  always  prompts  them 
e  nourifliing,  but  not  eafily  digell-  to  excefs. 

!.  All  dome iTic  ai  jm.ils,  it  plenty  be 

Moft  other  fi(h  are  light  and  whole-  placed  before  them,  grow  fat  5  bow 
me  ;  they  arc  frequently  recom-  unwieldy  do  cows  become,  if  allow- 
con-  ed  to  graze  in  rich  meadows  without 
re-  being  milked,  or  fucked  by  their 
►  in  the  fame  fitu- 
ation,  are  fuch  gluttons,  that  they 
die  in  a  few  years  of  mere  fat. 
are  lefs  nu-  Scarcity,  and  not  inllin^,  pre¬ 
vents  the  wild  animals  from  glutting 
which  live  entirely  thcmfelves  in  the  fame  manner ;  their 
i,  as  horfes,  black  cat-  food,  being  fo  fcantily  fupplied,  that 
[s,  are  almoft  continually  it  ufually  requires  their  whole 
llrength,  agility,  and  addrefs  to  en- 
are  hardly  ever  able  them  to  procure  a  fufticient  quan- 
ei-  tlty  for  bare  fubfillcnce. 

The  fuperlor  powers  of  man  enable 
[ry,  from  feven-  him  to  provide  abundance.  He  is 
a  minute.  therefore  not  prevented  from  excefs  by 

§ers,  and  other  fcarcity,  like  the  brutes  j  neither,  as 
rarely.  A  full  has  been  diewn,  ought  he  to  be  guid- 
or  even  weeks,  ed  by  appetite  :  it  is  reafon  alone  to 
which  he  muft  truft.  Frcm  experi- 
e  who  live  foie-  ence  he  difeovers  the  quantity  of 
agrees  with  him,  and  the 
f  over-eating.  Our  rca- 
fon,  therefore,  when  founded  upon 
experience,  is  the  only  guide  to  be 
“  1. 

Vegetables,  having  the  quality  of 
^  in  general  lefs  nutritive  thad 
For  no  animal  food,  are  well  fitted  to  form 
eats  the  whole  or  chief  part  of  the  diet 

There  are  perfons  who  poffefs  cx- 
appetites  to  be  ccllent  organs  of  digefiion,  fecrcte 
trulled  to.  In  almoll  every  inftance,  from  the  food  a  great  deal  of  chyle, 
they  would  lead  us  to  excefs.  An  which  is  formed  into  blood,  and  who 
iivfant  at  the  bread,  if  permitted  will  do  not  ufe  fuch  exercife  as  is  uiffi- 
fuck  till  its  ilomach  is  fo  full,  that  dent  to  wade  a  quantity  of  blood  e- 
it  becomes  fick,  and  vomits.  qual  to  that  which  is  fonmed.  In 

Since  it  is  obvious,  that  the  un-  confcquence  of  this  inequality  be- 
corrupted  appetites  of  infants  arc  tween  the  formation  and  wade  of  th« 
not  to  be  truded,  even  when  the  blood,  the  fluids  mud  accumulate, 
milk  of  their  mothers  is  their  only  and  the  veflels  become  too  full, 
diet  j  how  much  lefs  is  the  inciina-  Fat  is  then  fecrctcd,  in  order  to 
tion  of  adults  to  be  fully  indulged,  relieve  the  loaded  blood  veflels.  But 
whofe  appetites  arc  excited  and  pro-  if  the  fame  circumdances  continue, 

the 


recom¬ 
mended  with  great  advantage  to 
valefcents,  who  have  not  entirely 
covered  the  powers  of  digelUng  calves !  And  (heep 
ftronger  food,  and  who  require  Ali¬ 
ments  neither  ftimulant  i 
Vegetables  in  general 
Irhious  than  animal  fubdance, 

Thofe  animals 
on  vegetables, 
tie,  and  dag; 
feeding. 

Sheep  particularly 
unemployed  when  awake.  They 
ther  feed,  or  chew  the  cud  :  and 
they  bite,  when  hungi 
ty  to  eighty  times  in  j 


ly  on  vegetables,  require  a  much  food  which 
larger  quantity  of  food,*  than  thofe  bad  eftedts  of 
who  live  on  animal  fubdance. 

It  is  a  midaken  notion,  that  our 
appetites  are  the  lured  guides  with  truded, 
refpeft  to  the  quantity  of  food  proper 
for  us.  If  that  notion  were  true,  no  being 
man  would  eat  too  much,  ” 
man  (except  for  a  wager)  ever 
more  than  his  appetite  prompts.  But  in  certain  conftitutions, 
neither  in  our  defire  for  food,  ncr  in 
ether  defires,  are  our 

In  almod  ev 


indance. 
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the  fat  mull  conftantly  incrcafc,  and 
become  at  length  an  oppreflive  load  j 
and  the  plethoric  dillenilon  of  the 
veffels  endangers  life  from  hemor¬ 
rhages,  inflammations,  and  other  dif- 
eafes. 

To  corred  this  kind  of  conllitu- 
tion,  a  vegetable  diet  ought  to  be 
employed  j  and  when  accompanied 
with  luihcient  exercife,  cannot  fail 
of  fuccefs.  It  is  vain  to  expeft  to 
lemowe  it  by  purgatives  and  bleed¬ 
ings.  Thefc  means  only  produce 
temporary  relief. 

Long  courfes  of  powerful  medi¬ 
cines  are  dangerous ;  and  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  the  return  of  the  plethoric  Hate, 
except  by  weakening  or  ruining  the 
organs  of  digellion. 

A  vegetable  diet  is  an  innocent 
and  eflfedual  remedy. 

As  filh  are  the  leaft  nourlfliing  ge¬ 
nus  of  animals,  they  ufually  enter  as 
part  ot  the  vegetable  regimen.  The 
fat  filh,  however,  are  to  be  except¬ 
ed,  and  likcwife  rich  fauces.  Milk, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  although  an  ani¬ 
mal  fubllance,  is  always  admitted  in¬ 
to  the  vegetable  diet. 

To  conform  to  fuch  a  regimen  is 
at  firft  irkfome  j  habit  however  makes 
it  become  eafy,  and  as  agreeable  as 
the  more  ufual  food.  As  fudden 
changes  In  the  mode  of  life  are  fome- 
times  dangerous,  the  vegetable  diet 
ought  to  be  Introduced  gradually; 
and  except,  in  extreme  cams,  it  need 
not  be  made  the  foie,  but  the  chief 
fpecies  of  aliment. 

As  the  vegetable  diet  Is  proper  In 
one  kind  of  conllitution,  a  meat  diet 
is  preferable  for  thofe  of  an  oppofite 
habit  of  body.  Namely,  perfons  who 
are  emaciated,  pale,  and  feeble,  who 
have  weak  and  delicate  llomachs, 
and  are  fubjedl  to  acidities  or  flatu¬ 
lency. 

The  appetite  of  perfons  of  this  de- 
feription  is  never  great,  many  of  them 
hardly  ever  feel  the  fenfation  of  hun¬ 
ger  ;  but  after  falling  fome  time, 
grow  w  eak  and  faint.  As  the  quan¬ 


tity  of  food  which  they  are  able  to 
fwallow  is  always  fmall;  it  ought  to 
be  both  nouillhing  and  eafily  digcll- 
ed. 

Moll  vegetables  which  are  llglst 
of  digellion  give  little  nouhih. 
ment,  and  fat  meats,  although  ex¬ 
tremely  nutritive,  arc  heavy.  Both 
thefe  Ipecies  of  Aliments  are  there¬ 
fore  improper ;  the  leaner  meats 
ought  to  be  the  principal  part  of  the 
diet,  and  fuch  vegetables,  and  vege¬ 
table  juices,  as  are  at  the  fame  time 
light  and  nourllhing. 

Another  quality  of  vegetable  ali¬ 
ments,  is  that  of  being  cooling,  or 
lefs  llimulant  than  animal  food. 

From  tills  circumllance  they  are 
extremely  proper  in  inflammatory 
complaints,  and  In  a  variety  of  dlfea- 
fes  of  excitement,  llicre  Is  good 
reafon  to  believe,  that  this  cooling 
quality  principally  proceeds  from 
the  acid  which  is  in  moll  vege¬ 
table  produ6lions  ;  becaufe  thofe  ve¬ 
getables  which  are  moll  acid  are 
moll  cooling. 

Vegetables  are  likewife  generally 
conlidered  as  acefeent  and  flatulent. 
As  thefe  qualities,  however,  arc  ne¬ 
ver  perceived  by  people  of  vigorous 
llomachs,  the  fault  feems  to  lie  in  the 
perfon,  rather  than  in  the  aliment 
So  that  acidity  and  flatulency  may 
be  reafonably  imputed  to  difeafe  in 
the  llomach  and  bowels,  and  to  di 
gellion  being  carried  on  in  a  dif 
turbed  and  imperfeft  manner. 

Having  taken  notice  of  thefe  gene 
ral  qualities,  1  lhall  next  proceed  to 
confider  a  few  of  thofe  vegetable  fub- 
llances  which  are  chiefly  employed 
as  food;  and  firll,  of  bread. 

This  forms  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  vegetable  food,  and  is  gene 
rally  made  of  wheat.  VVheat,  how 
ever,  is  not  a  vegetable  in  a  natural 
Hate,  but,  like  ^moll  all  thofe  uled 
by  men,  has  been  enlarged  and  Im¬ 
proved  by  culture.  ITie  feed  of  the 
plant  alone  is  alimentary,  which  Is 
ground,  lifted,  fermented,  and  baked. 


in  order  to  form  bread.  Thefe  pro-  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
ceffcs  are  too  generally  known  to  re-  This  faft  demonftrates  Its  Inno- 
qiure  defcription.  cence  and  wholefomcnefs.  It  Is  like- 

It  is  thought  by  many,  that  fer-  wife  a  very  wholefome  grain  to  Eu- 
mentation  renders  bread  more  whole-  ropeans. 

fome ;  for  my  own  part,  I  am  much  Dr  Cullen  refutes  an  ill-founded 
difpoied  to  doubt  this.  Oat-meal,  opinion  which  prevails  in  this  coun¬ 
maize,  potatoes,  and  rice,  are  eaten  try,  that  rice  occafions  collivenefs. 
unfermented,  and  all  of  them  appear  If  it  poffeffed  a  quality  fo  prejudicial 
perfectly  wholefome.  If  wheat  were  to  the  human  body,  it  would  long 
made  into  cakes  unfermented,  as  it  fince  have  been  difeovered  by  the  nu- 
fometimes  is,  without  doubt  it  would  inerous  nations  who  fed  conftantly 
be  good  food  likewife,  were  we  upon  It. 

equally  accuftomed  to  it.  But  in  weak  The  difeovery,  however,  has  been 
ftomiclis,  and  to  thofe  who  are  not  referved  for  this  country,  where  little 
accuftomed  to  unfermented  bread,  it  isufed;and  of  courfe  the  obferva- 
is  apt  to  occafion  acidity.  tion  is  little  to  be  regarded. 

Tl»is  is  a  fafl  llrongly  corrobora-  Rice  is  of  a  mild  and  fomewhat 
ting  what  was  formerly  advanced,  that  fweet  tafte,  extremely  mucilaginous, 
the  acid  in  the  ftomach  Is  a  fecretion,  more  ealily  digefted  than  bread,  fel- 
and  docs  not  proceed  from  the  ve-  domoccafioning  acidity  or  flatulency, 
getablc  undergoing  the  acetous  fer-  and  on  the  whole  perhaps  Is  the  moll 
mentation.  For  acldity*ls  much  lefs  apt  wholefome  grain  that  is  ufed  by  man. 
to  occur  after  eating  bread,  in  which  It  Is  frequently  recommended  in 
the  acetous  fermentation  has  already  diarrhoeas,  on  account  of  its  fuppofed 
begun,  than  after  eating  bread  in  aftringent  quality.  I  agree  in  thinking 
which  no  fermentation  has  commen-  it  very  proper  in  fuch  complaints,  not 
ced.  on  that  account,  but  merely  becaufe. 

It  feems  on  the  whole,  that  fer-  in  digefling,  it  occafions  no  diflurb- 
mented  bread  is  eafler  digefled  than  ance  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is 
unferraented.This,  although  it  renders  In  all  other  refpefts  wholefome. 
fermented  bread  a  better  food  for  Maize,  a  grain  cultivated  only  in 
delicate  llomachs,  does  not  render  it  America,  forms  a  good  ncurilhment. 
more  wholefome  on  the  whole.  Per-  It  is  lefs  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  moft 
h.aps  it  would  be  better,  that  our  perfons  than  the  wheaten  bread,  and 
ftomachs  were  accuftomed  to  digeft  cannot  be  made  into  the  form  of  bread 
fubftances  not  ealily  diifolved,  that  fo  as  to  keep  for  any  length  of  time, 
they  might  be  ftrengthened  by  exer-  and  therefore  is  ufed  only  where 
tion.  For  every  part  ofthe  human  wheat  cannot  be  procured, 
body,  as  well  as  the  human  mind,  is  Oatmeal  is  greatly  ufed  in  Scot- 
improved  by  exercife.  land,  In  the  northern  counties  of 

Bread  affords  more  nouriftiment  England,  and  in  fome  provinces  of 
than  moft  vegetable  fubftances,  and  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
there  are  few  of  caller  digeftion.  It  is  made  into  bread  unfermented. 
But  it  Is  inferior  both  in  nourilhment  and  is  of  lefs  eafy  digeftion,  than  fer- 
and  facility  of  digeftion  to  animal  mented  wheat  bread.  Yet  it  is  cer- 
fbod  ;  and  fome  ftomachs  bear  but  a  tainly  a  wholefome  aliment  to  thofe 
very  fmall  portion  of  it,  without  foon  who  are  accuftomed  to  it.  Whether 
fuffering  from  diftenSon  and  acidity,  it  is  more  or  lefs  nourilhing  than 
Rice  Is  ufed  all  over  Alia,  and  in^  wheat,  is  doubtful, 
a  great  part  of  Africa  and  America,  Potatoes  are  caller  digefted  than 
as  the  whole  or  principal  part  ofthe  bread,  and  rarely  difagr-g  even  with 

delicate 
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delicate  ftomachs.  They  afford  lefs  to  prefer  to  more  wholefomc  diet, 
nourifhment  than  thofe  farinacea  al-  It  is  owing  to  this,  that  many,  the 
ready  mentioned  •,  chiefly  owing  to  rich  in  particular,  inflead  of  plain  and 
the  large  quantity  of  water  in  their  falutary  food,  prefer  what  is  highly 
fubflance.  feaforted  with  hot  pungent  fpices. 

The  flower  of  barley  is  fometimes  Thefe  acrid  and  lUmulating  fubilance> 
made  into  bread,  and  is  probably  Ids  are  detelted  by  every  perl'on  at  firlt ; 
nourifliing  than  oats  or  wheat.  but  even  children  may  be  induced  to 

Bread,  made  of  peafe  and  rye,  is  eat  them  in  imitation  of  their  parents 
occafionally  ufed  by  the  poor  in  this  and  relations  ;  and  ha\  ing  acquired  a 
illand.  It  is  extremely  apt  to  pro-  tafte  for  them,  the  Itimulus  given  to 
duce  flatulency  in  the  bowels.  the  ftomach  becomes  at  lalt  neceffary. 

I  lliall  attempt  to  add  nothing  to  That  thofe  (limulants,  though  they 
what  Dr  Cullen  has  fo  accurately  feem  to  aiTift,  yet,  in  reality,  and  at 
obferved  concerning  the  various  culi-  the  long-run  impair  appetite  and  dl- 
nary  plants.  geftion,  is  evident  from  this,  that  the 

With  refpeft  to  fruits,  the  raoft  llomach,  which  could  with  eale  dl- 
arld  are  in  general  the  moft  cooling  ;  geft  plain  food,  before  it  was  accuf- 
and  the  fweet,  oily,  and  mucilagi-  Wmed  to  fpiceries,  cannot  afterwards 
nous,  are  the  moft  nutritive.  Al-  digeft  it  without  their  affiftance.  A 
monds,  walnuts,  cocoa,  piftachio,  and  ftomach  in  this  fituatiop  therefore 
the  whole  race  of  nuts,  are  certainly  may  juftly  be  faid  to  be  in  a  dileafed 
nourifliing,  but  of  extreme  diflicult  ftate.  And  It  Is  not  without  founda- 
dlgcftion.  Nothing  therefore  can  tion,  that  difeafes,  and  premature 
be  more  injudicious,  than  the  prac-  old  age,  have  been  imputed  to  the 
tice  of  Introducing  iuch  lubftances  in  habit  of  ufing  ftimulating  and  acrid 
deferts,  when  the  ftomach  Is  loaded  condiments. 

with  other  food.  Dr  Cullen  feems  to  me  to  treat 

It  was  formerly  mentioned,  that  them  rather  too  favourably.  Though 
aninials  difeover  their  proper  food  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  fome 
by  the  fenfes  of  tafte  and  I'melling  j  individuals,  after  acquiring  this  ha- 
and  that  men,  in  a  great  degree,  do  bit,  enjoy  good  health  and  arrive  at 
the  fame.  A  ftrong  prefumption  old  age.  But  thefe  exceptions  cannot 
may  therefore  be  formed  refpefting  overturn  the  general  rule.  It  is  well 
the  wholefomenefs  of  alimentary  fub-  know'n  that  in  all  countries  the  ftrong- 
ftances,  by  attending  to  the  natural  eft  and  moft  healthy  men  are  thofe 
inclination  of  men.  But  the  greateft  who  live  upon  the  plaineft  diet.  This 
care  muft  be  taken,  not  to  confound  muft  therefore  bethe  beft :  adifpeptic 
natural  tafte,  with  thofe  which  are  patient  will  find  temporary  relief 
acquired  by  habit  and  prejudice,  or  from  the  ufe  of  cloves,  kayan,  and 
brought  on  by  dIfeafes.  liquors  j  bccaufc  they  roufe  for  a  mo¬ 

lt  is  inconfiftent  with  the  admi-  ment  the  languid  organs  of  digeftion  •, 
rable  order  and  conllitution  of  the  and  the  ftomach  of  a  glutton  gorged 
univerfe,  to  conceive  that  men  will  with  too  full  a  meal,  ftands  in  need 
ii.tturally  have  a  deure  for  fuch  ali-  of  fuch  auxiliaries  to  aflift  its  natural 
ments  as  are  improper  for  them,  and  power.  But  to  a  temperate  man  i.n 
loath  fuch  as  are  wholefome.  But  good  health,  they  are  not  only  un- 
we  know  that  In  confequence  of  ne-  neceffary,  but  hurtful. 
ce.Tity,  example,  or  prejudice,  men  The  fame  obfervations  are  appli- 
raay  be  induced  to  ufe  as  food,  fub-  cable  to  the  cuftom  of  eating  meats 
ftancesatfirftdlfagreeable,  but  which,  which  arc  become  tender,  and  talnt- 
by  degrees,  they  may  be  brought  cd  with  feme  degree  of  putrefaftlon. 

ri\is 
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TTiis  is  Icfs  general  ui  this  counttj, 
than  in  fome  others  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe. 

Every  child  naturally  abhors 
t  tinted  meats,  and  all  the  nobler  ani¬ 
mals,  and  thofe  whofe  llru6hire  re- 
fembles  the  human,  do  the  fame. 
Putrid  food  is  only  chofen  by  mag¬ 
gots,  worms,  and  fuch  difgulling  ani¬ 
mals,  whofe  fenfes  feeai  the  reverfe 
of  thofe  of  men.  Does  not  this  form  a 
llrong  prefumption,  that  no  meats 
which  arc  not  pcrfedly  frelh  and  un¬ 
tainted,  ought  to  be  eaten  by  men  ? 
Although  Dr  Cullen  difapproves  of 
meats  which  are  much  advanced  in  a 
putrid  Hate,  he  feems  to  think  that 
fome  degree  of  putrefadlion  may  be 
proper,  as  it  renders  them  more  fo- 
luble  in  the  (lomach.  For  it  has  been 
proved  by  the  experiments  made 
upon  animals,  that  putrid  meats  are 
fooner  diflblved  in  the  llomach  than 
frelh.  But  it  does  not  neceflarily 
follow  that  they  are  fooner  digeded. 
Broth,  which  is  a  fluid  and  already  in 
a  (late  of  folution,  is  digeded  flower 
and  with  more  dithculty  than  folid 
meat.  It  js  therefore  very  poflible, 
that  although  putrid  meats,  from  their 
greater  foftnefs,  may  be  changed  foon- 
cr  into  a  fluid  than  frelh  ;  yet  that 
the  frelh  may  be  fooner  changed  into 
chyle,  than  the  putrid.  Befides  tills, 
the  greater  quicknefs  with  which  any 
kind  of  food  is  digeded,  is  not  an 
abfolute  proof  of  its  fuperior  whole- 
fonicncfs.  If  putrid  meats  after  di- 
gedion  convey  fomething  noxious  in¬ 
to  the  blood,  it  will  be  but  little  com¬ 
fort  for  us  to  know,  that  this  was 
fpeedily  accompUlhed.  And  that 
there  is  fomething  noxious  in  putrid 
meats  feems  to  me  extremely  pro¬ 
bable  j  for  we  know  that  they  con¬ 


tain  volatile  alkali,  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  changed  by  the  acid  imthe 
domach  into  an  ammoniacal  fait and. 
as  ammoniacal  falts  are  found  both  in 
the  urine  and  perfpirable  fluid,  there 
is  great  reafon  to  think  them  excre- 
mentitious,  and  confequently  un- 
wholefome. 

Thele  Qb£ervations,  I  hope,  are 
fu/heient  to  prove,  that  although 
tainted  meat  is  more  foluble  in  tlie 
domach  than  frelh,  it  is  not  more 
wholefome.  llie  original  difgud, 
indeed,  which  feems  planted  in  our 
very  nature  towards  even  the  idea 
of  putrid  meat,  would  be  fuflicient 
to  convince  me,  that  we  ought  to 
eat  our  animal  food  foon  after  it  is 
killed.  I  know  th^  this  difgud  can 
be  overcome  by  habit,  and  that  our 
feelings  and  our  tades  may  be  fo  al¬ 
tered,  as  to  make  us  at  lad  prefer 
the  fumet,  or  rather  the  dench  of  pu¬ 
trid  flelh.  Blit  this  is  evidently  an 
artiflcul  and  acquired  preference.  It 
is  only  to  be  confidered  as  one  ex¬ 
ample  added  to  many,  where  luxury 
has  changed  the  natural  tade  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  perverted  their  inclination 
from  what  is  falutary,  towards  what 
is  loathfome  and  difguding.  In  the 
early  ages,  the  frelhed  meat  was  pre¬ 
ferred  j  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  mankind  then  were  generally 
both  drongcr  and  freer  from  difeafes. 
The  Jewilh  patriarchs  knew  no  great¬ 
er  delicacy  to  place  before  the  llran- 
ger,  who  came  within  their  doors, 
than  the  fatted  calf  newly  killed.  In 
Homer’s  feads  the  guells  were  af- 
fembled  before  the  boar  was  (lain  ; 
and  the  Caledonian  heroes  fed  at  the 
feadof  (hells  upon  the  red  deer,  which 
their  arrows  had  pierced  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  chafe. 


.  ISMAEL, 


«  TTAPPY  is  that  obfcure  b«ing,  M’ho 

XT.  withoutrank,  or  fortune,  or  birth, 
knows  no  other  duties  but  the  iimple  ones 
of  nature,  no  pleafures  but  to  love,  no 
glory  but  to  be  beloved,  liifenfible  to 
that  fo«ilifli  pride  which  cenftitutes  our 
firlt  rcquiljte,  he  feeks  not,  in  other 
countries,  perils  and  fuflferinps  which 
were  not  intended  for  him.  He  lives  not 
at  a  didahee  from  the  worthy  objtdt  of 
his  tcndsrnefs,  and  adds  not,  to  the  una¬ 
voidable  pains  of  love,  the  more  cruel 
pain  of  abfente,  which  nature  wilhed  to 
hare  fpared  him.  In  tranquillity  he  paf- 
fes  his  days  in  the  place  where  they  com¬ 
menced.  Beneath  the  tree  where  he 
iported  as  a  child,  he  repofes  with  his 
wife,  and  fleeps  away  his  old  age.  The 
cottage  whtre  he  was  born  gives  b'rth 
alfo  to  his  Tons  and  his  daughters.  No¬ 
thing  changes  ;  nothing  will  change  on 
his  account.  The  fame  fun  delights ;  the 
lame  fruits  nourifh;  the  fame  verdure 
charms  him,  and  the  fame  companions, 
more  and  more  beloved,  make  him  more 
fenlibly  enjoy  the  blcfiingt  of  nature,  the 
tranlports  of  love,  and  the  charm  of 
equality. 

“  Such  ought  to  have  been  mv  lot, 
9nd  fuch  it  was  before  the  war  of'  Gre¬ 
nada.  I  was  born  amongft  thofe  paito- 
ra1  tribes,  who,  without  towns  or  any 
fixed  place  of  reCdence,  dwell  beneath 
tents  with  their  flocks,  removing  from 
paflure  to  paflnre,  and  wanderine  a- 
inongft  the  defarts  from  the  fool  of  Atlas 
f’o  the  borders  of  ancient  Egypt.  Thele 
p'ople  are  deft  ended  frt  m  the  firfl  Ara¬ 
bians,  who,  1<  aving  the  happy  region  of 
Yemen  under  the  tonduil  of  Afrik,  van- 
quiflied  extenlive  climes,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  their  leader.  The 
vanquiflied  were  confined  to  the  towns. 
The  conquerors,  who  mver  fought,  ne¬ 
ver  loved  any  but  the  pafloral  life,  took 
pofieflion  of  the  plains,  and  fpread  their 
tribes  amongflthe  immcnle  tratfls  ofBili- 
dulperid. 

“  There  w’e  preferred  the  manners 
rnd  cuftoms  of  our  anceftors ;  there  eve¬ 
ry  trite  apart  preferred  its  flocks.  Its 
wraith,  in  a  circular  diftri^  of  tents, 
covered  with  the  Ikinsof  camels.  Free, 
but  governed  by  a  fheik,  the  tamp  form¬ 
ed  a  republic,  which  remained  or  re¬ 
moved,  determined  on  warir  peace,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  advice  of  the  1  eadsof  the 
tribe  Our  iheik  adminiftered  Juflice, 


and  the  whole  code  of  our  law.s  was  re 
duced  to  this  iimple  maxim— Be  happy, 
and  do  injury  to  no  one. 

“  Our  wealth  con  lifted  in  rameli, 
whofe  indefatigable  fwiftneft  could,  in 
one  day’*  Ipace,  ttanfport  us  a  hundred 
mites  from  our  enemies ;  in  fteed«,  in¬ 
valuable  for  their  courage,  their  docility, 
their  attachment  to  their  mafter,  of 
whom  they  were  the  deareft  compani¬ 
ons  ;  in  flocks,  whole  fine  fleeces  turnilh- 
cd  our  only  cloaths,  and  whofe  delicious 
milk  was  our  only  food.  Content  w’ith 
thefe  gifts  of  heaven,  we  defpifed  gold 
and  filver,  with  which  our  mountains  a- 
bo'jnded,  if  our  hand;,  covetous  as  thofr 
of  Europe,  had  prompted  as  meanly  to 
fink  mines.  But  the  verdant  paftures, 
fields  of  barley  and  of  rice,  to  us  feemed 
preferable  to  that  dangerous  metal, 
1*  urce  of  the  miferirs  of  the  world,  and 
which  you  yourteivcsit  is  faid,  doubtlels, 
aware  of  the  crimes  which  they  tempt 
you  to  perpetrate,  take  only  from  the 
earth  by  the  hands  of  criminals. 

“  Peace,  fiiendfhip,  and  harmony, 
reigned  in  the  b<'fom  of  each  family. 
Faithful  to  the  religion  which  our  an- 
ceflors  tianfmitted  to  us,  rye  adore  but 
one  God,  and  we  reverence  his  prophet. 
Without  wearying  our  weak  rapacities 
with  commenting  on  that  divine  book 
without  afferting  that  guilty  pride  of  ex 
plaining  his  holy  maxims,  we  are  certain 
of  following  them,  when  we  execute  the 
duties  of  a  man,  in  praflifing  thofe  mild 
duties  which  nature  engraved  upon  our 
hearts,  before  they  were  written  down  in 
the  fublime  Koran.  We  are  of  opinion, 
that  one  good  aiftion  is  better  than  many 
prayers;  that  juflite  and  chrrity  are 
more  lacred  than  the  Khamadan ;  and 
obliged  in  our  detaris  of  fand  to  forego 
certain  ablutions,  we  endeavour  to  cum- 
penfate  for  them  by  charitv, benevolence 
and  above  all,  by  holpitality.  Faithtul, 
during  forty  centuries,  to  that  duty  fo 
pleafmg  to  our  hearts,  we  revere  it  as  the 
firfl,  and  we  cherilh  it  as  the  niofl  and 
able.  Every  flranger,  although  an  ene 
my  who  touches  the  thrcfhold  of  our 
tents,  becomes  to  us  a  facred  objrtfl.  His 
life,  his  goods,  his  fecuriiy,  becomes  to 
ns  a  facred  depoiite,  confided  by  the 
A-mighty  ,  every  day  we  implore  him 
to  grant  us  this  honour,  for  which  the 
chiefs  of  our  family  contend.  N  ever  does 
one  of  thefe  take  his  meal  within  his  tent ; 
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tib!e  i«  always  at  the  entrance; 
kits  are  already  prepared ,  nor  does  the 
'  mafter  take  his  feat  tdl  he  has  three  times 
eaclainied,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  Fa- 

■  thrr  of  man,  if  there  he  here  a  traveller, 
a  poor  man,  or  an  unfortunate  perfon, 
let  him  come  and  partake  of  my  fare,  and 
relate  to  me  his  forrows. 

“  In  the  midft  of  this  fimple  people 
whofe  manners  have  never  varied  fince 
the  time  of  thefon  of  Atrar,  in  the  midft 
of  the  dtfirt  of  Zab,  I  came  into  the 
\  world  to  love  Zora—Zora  themoftchafte 
:  and  the  fairclt  of  the  daughters  of  my 
!  tribe — Zora,  who,  from  her  infancy  con¬ 
fided  to  the  care  of  my  father,  was  rdu- 
!  rated  with  me,  was  never  abfem  from  my 
fide,  and  who  loved  me  as  loon  as  I  did 
her,  and  was  never  able  to  remember  the 
precife  period  when  that  alTeftion  com- 
menceil.  My  father,  the  Sheik  of  my 
tiibe,  law  and  encouraged  ouryoumr  at¬ 
tachment.  He  often  prelTed  us  to  his 
hnfom,  called  us  his  dear  children  whilft 
,  we  (hared  his  fwcet  caiefTes.  Before  (he 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  term,  Zora  cal¬ 
led  me  her  hufband  ;  1  called  her  alfo  my 
wife ;  and  my  father  uniting  our  hands, 
would  fay  to  me,  “  Ifmacl,  my  fon,  as 
long  as  you  live  love  the  daughter  of  my 
friend.  Grow  up  together  in  afTrdlion 
for  each  other,  like  two  palms  which 
together  rife  before  my  tent.  Ye  (hall 
cnnible  my  old  age;  you  fhall  (upptirt 
mvtremhiing  (t(  p>,  which  already  hafteu 
me  to  the  tomb.  In  a  (hurt  time  mar¬ 
riage  (hall  make  you  one ;  and  you  ftiall 
one  day  fay  to  your  children  that  which 
I  this  day  have  fo  much  delight  in  re- 

■  prating  to  you.” 

Before  I  had  compleated  my  twelfth 
year  my  father  had  taught  me  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  fpedarto  ride  the  fleetcft 
courfer  without  a  .rcm*  Zora,  never  to 
leave  me,  had  pradlifcd  the  fame  cxer- 
tifei,  and  imagined  that  (he.  loved  them 
hecaufe  (he  loved  me.  Clad  in  a  (hort 
tunic,  confined  by  clafps  of  gold,  the  bow 
in  her  hand, and  her  quiver  on  her  (boul¬ 
der,  (he  always  accompanied  me.  Some¬ 
times  we  left  our  flocks  to  purfue  the 
iwift  oflrich,  the  dangerous jackall,  or 
theciv.'t.  Zora  pierced  them  with  her 
arrows,  and  I  celebrated  her  vi>!lorics. 
Sometimes  upon  fwift  courfers,  armed 
with  many  javelins,  at  the  head  of  a  troop 
i  of  young  warriors  of  our  own  age,  we 
j  dared  to  feck,  in  his  haunts,  the  fearful 
lion.  By  means  of  our  darts  we  corbell¬ 
ed  hint  to  fly  over  the  open  plain.  Then 
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our  tnimpets  refounded  through  the  air. 
The  furious  animal  roaring,  and  incen 
fed  by  the  clamour,  would  fly  upon  our 
couriers,  attack  and  overthrow  the  hun¬ 
ters.  Whilft  I  watched  over  Zora,  al¬ 
ways  betwixt  her  and  the  lion,  I  muft 
have  bren  torn  in  pieces  before  Zora 
could  pofllblv  be  wounded.  I  would 
have  loft  my  life  a  thoufand  times  before 
hers  could  be  endangered.  But  foon 
pierci-d  on  all  files,  the  expiring  favage 
was  deluged  in  his  blood,  and  the  fpear 
of  Zora  bore  away  his  bloody  ikiu. 

Oh !  how  forrowful,  and  yet  how 
fweet  it  is  to  callback  thefe  happv  lime*. 
How  great  is  my  delight  in  fpeaking  to 
you,  at  length,  of  the  manners  of  my 
country.  The  memory  of  the  good  we 
no  longer  enjoy,  it  the  laft  comfort  of 
the  unhajmy.  Every  morning,  at  break 
of  day,  Zora,  my  brethren,  my  filters, 
appeared  before  the  tent  of  the  loved 
author  of  our  days.  There  we  filently 
awaited  the  wi(hed>for  moment  of  hit 
awaking.  As  none  of  us  could  think  of 
retiring  to  reft  without  bis  blefling,  this 
was  alfo  the  firll  thing  we  defired  in  the 
morning.  On  our  knees  before  the  old 
man,  we  heard  him  invoke  the  bleffing 
of  heaven  upon  us  ;  and  afterwards  he 
preiTed  us  each  in  his  affedtionate  arms. 
Sometimes  he  condefeended  to  lead  with 
us  our  camels  to  frelh  paftnres,  the  bleat¬ 
ing  (heep,  the  prancing  itcc<U,  and  the 
lambs  which  wanted  their  mothers.  'Fhe 
plain  refounded  with  their  cries,  with 
the  fl  ites  of  our  young  (hepherds,  the 
fongs  of  happy  lovets,  whilftoiir  women, 
remaining  in  the  tents,  employed  thein- 
felves  in  the  duties  of  their  fex ;  fpin- 
ning  the  wool,preparing  our  food,putring 
in  order  our  apaitments,  inftrudling  the 
children  to  blifs  and  reverence  their  fa¬ 
ther,  as  the  image  of  the  great  father  of 
all.  When,  at  the  clofe  of  day,  we  re¬ 
turned,  their  embraces  awaited  us,  and 
their  carefTes  feemed  the  fweetcr  for  the 
fliort  interval  of  our  ahfence.  Our  af- 
fedlion,  always  animated,  always  faiisfi- 
ed,  was  eager  to  exprefs  itfelf  bv  varieus 
novel  proofs.  The  young  hufband,  or 
the  young  lover,  gave  an  account  to  her, 
whom  he  loved,  of  what  he  had  done 
during  the  day.  Together  they  to»  k 
their  evening  repaft,  rice  boiled,  or  the 
fle(h  of  kid,  or  fiefh  dates.  This  food 
was  fufficient.  for  our  health,  which  was 
alwys  robtift,  and  for  ourdeiires  which 
were  always  moderate.  After  this  fru¬ 
gal  repaft,  the  old  men,  fitting  in  a  circle, 
lelarcd 
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TtUtfd  thf  hiftorics  of  paft  timn,  the 
exploits  of  the  brave  Kafed,  the  goodntfs 
of  the  wife  Almainnn,  or  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  two  lovers,  whom  heaven  intcn-' 
lied  to  piove.  We  Ihed  tears  at  their 
hard  fate,  and  felicitated  each  other  by  a 
rapturous  glance,  that  we  had  not  the 
fame  trials.  One  common  prayer  was  a 
iignal  to  retire ;  we  thanked  heaven  for 
the  happy  day  we  had  thus  finifhed,  and 
we  haftcned  to  talle  a  tranquil  (Terp 
w'hich  was  certain  to  he  followed  by  ano¬ 
ther  dav  equally  happy. 

Alas !  the  found  of  the  trumpet  fnc- 
reeded  to  thtfie  tender  employments. 
Scarcely  was  my  union  with  Zora  ac- 
complilhed,  when  king  Boabdil  font  his 
ambafTadors  to  demand  of  os,  in  the 
name  of  the  prophet,  to  take  up  arms  in 
the  canfe  of  God. 

“  Defcendants  of  Agar,”  they  faid  to 
us,  “  your  brethren  of  Grenada  Implore 
your  aid.  That  fuperb  city,  the  only  re¬ 
mains  of  your  conquefts,  is  about  to  fall 
beneath  ti*e  power  of  the  Chriftians. 
From  all  parts  of  Spain  the  enemies  of 
our  faith  are  aflembled  Urtder  hs  wails. 
Once  mailers  of  our  city,  they  will  pafs 
over  into  Africa;  they  will  bum  your 
cities  alfo,  reduce  your  mofques  to  alhes, 
malTacre  your  prieus,  violate  your  wives, 
and,  penetrating  to  your  very  defarts, 
they  will  fpread  fire  and  fword  amonglt 
your  peaceful  plains.  You  may  endeavour 
to  repel  them,  but  vIAory  will  have  ren¬ 
dered  them  invincible.  You  may  in¬ 
voke  the  Eternal,  but  the  Eternal  will 
punifh  you  for  havint;  deferted  your  bre¬ 
thren,  for  having  fo  long  forgotten,  that 
be  has  only  placed  you  on  earth  torifque 
voitr  lives  in  defebre  ofhh  laws,” 

Thefe  words  inflamed  our  youth,  and 
perfuaded  our  elders.  My  lather,  ac- 
cordiug  to  their  advice,  agreed  that  a  le- 
lc(fl  detachment  of  our  warriors  Ihouid 
inarch  to  the  relief  of  Grenada.  Inilant- 
ly  the  fliout  of  war  fpread  through  our 
tents.  “  To  arms,  Mufltilmen,  to 
arms  ;  to  horfe,  children  of  the  defarts  ; 
may  the  care  of  heaven  attend  you ;  may 
vitflory  follow  your  arms.” 

At  this  cry  ten  thoufand  warriors  were 
already  oii  their  j-apid  Heeds.  My  father 
felt>5lrd  fix  thoufand,  and  placed  me  at 
their  head. 

Zora,  trembling,  and  in  anguilh, 
threw  kerfrif  at  hit  feet.  Zora  prefied, 
and  importuned  for  leave  to  accompany 
me.  Educated  amidfl  arms,  fhe  deferved 
to  join  the  party.  My  father,  neverthe- 
lefs,  hclltatcd.  But  the  fliouts  of  my 
compauious,  the  tears  he  beheld  un  my 


countenance,  the  entreaties  of  the  armr, 
at  length  prevailed  on  his  tendernch. 
Zora  departeil  with  us. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  fad  adieu  we 
bade  to  our  father ;  nor  will  I  deferibe 
his  grief  at  our  melancholy  reparation. 
My  tears  flow  at  remembering  it.  I 
Hill  behold  the  venerable  old  man  quit¬ 
ting  me,  to  prefs  Zora  to  his  boh'm, 
leaving  her  again  to  embrace  me,  com¬ 
manding  ns  both  to  fhew  ourfelves  wor¬ 
thy  of  him  and  our  country,  but  not 
wantonly  to  provoke  danger  above  our 
iireneth.  “  My  dear  Ifmael,  fays  he, 

“  take  care  of  your  life,  left  your  te¬ 
merity  bring  both  your  wife  and  your 
father  to  the  tomb.  Remember  that  my 
paternal  eyes  will  follow  you  in  battle, 
that  my  fpirit,  unalterably  attending, 
will  never  leave  you,  and  that  the  lance 
which  is  aimed  at  your  heart  will  alfo 
menace  mine.” 

Whilft  he  fpake  this,  and  our  warriors 
already  mounted,  waited  only  for  me  to 
depart;  a  black  raven,  perching  on  a 
palm  tree,  filled  the  air  w’ith  his  mourn¬ 
ful  cries.  .  My  father  obferved  this,  and 
would  have  delayed  our  departure.  But 
little  regarding  thefe  vain  prefages  too 
much  rerpedled  by  onr  nation,  I  ibmhed 
his  tender  alarms,  and  entreated  him  to 
hide  his  too  great  fufcrptibillty,  and  em¬ 
bracing  him  for  the  lift  time,  I  leaped 
upon  my  horfe,  and  was  followed  by  my 
charming  Zora. 

We  foon  arrived  at  Calroan,  where 
the  veflels  of  Boabdil  took  on  board  our 
fix  thoufand  warriors.  Our  paflage  was 
fortunate.  Landing  at  Almeria,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  fuperb  city,  to  relieve 
which  we  came.  Boabdil  was  lavilh  of 
his  carclles,  and  tjuartered  our  troops 
upon  the  richeft  citizens,  and  chofe  that 
his  own  palace  (bould  be  the  afylum  of 
my  wife. 

But  a  refidence  ia  Grenada  foon  be¬ 
came  irkfomc  to  me.  The  fpcdlacls  of 
a  ferocious  defpot,  fuirounded  by  a  vici¬ 
ous  court,  and  the  public  difrrgard  of 
decorum,  and  thole  manners,  lb  facred 
with  our  nation,  difgullcd  the  eyes  of 
Zora.  Herchafteand  timid  foul,  accuf- 
tomed  to  fee  around  her,  only  innocence 
and-peare,  recoiled  at  the  fight  of  vice, 
as  does  the  fawn  from  the  frrpent.  She 
was  anxious  to  return  to  Africa  ;  every 
day  (he  implored  me  to  remove  her  from 
this  profligate  court,  or  at  leaft  from  the 
prince  whofc  crimes  knew  neither  bourn's 
nor  remoife.  An  opportunity  foon  of* 
fered. 

Alraauzar,  genaal  of  our  army,  aa4 
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the  only  one  who  defervcd  our  efteem, 
was  intormed  that  vour  Cailil'uns  in¬ 
tended  to  attack  Carthatna,  where  a  cele¬ 
brated  tribe  had  taken  refuge.  Cartha- 
ma,  although  impregnable,  wanted  fuc- 
cour.  The  .\bencetTage8,  who  defended 
it,  long  incenled  againif  thofe  of  Grena¬ 
da,  would  confeni  to  receive,  within 
their  walls,  none  but  foreign  troops. 
Tthe  brave  Almanair  came  to  imreat 
me  to  fuffVr  Zora  to  go  there  with  a 
thoufand  Bcrebcres.  The  reparation 
was  painful  indeed.  1  could  not  leave 
the  reft  of  my  troops ;  I  could  not  exift 
at  a  diftance  from  Zora  ;  but  the  anxi¬ 
ety  Ihe  exprefled,  to  leave  BoabJil  and 
his  court,  the  praifes  which  Almanzar 
beftowed  on  the  virtues  of  the  Abencer- 
rages,  at  length  prevailed  with  me.  I 
rondudfed  my  wife  toCarthama.  Ofman, 
the  faithlefs  Ofman,  the  governor  of  the 
city,  heaped  attentions  upon  her^  and 
invited  me  often  to  come  and  fee  the 
ohjeA  of  my  love.  1  was  compofed,  and 
retunied  to  Almanzar ;  and  almoft  eve¬ 
ry  night,  alone  quitting  Grenada  upon 
my  unwearied  fteed,  I  flew  to  pafs  a  Ihort 
interval  with  my  beloved  wife,  to  give 
her  an  account  of  what  pafled  within  my 
mind,  to  hear  and  repeat  our  vows  of 
fidelity. 

Thefe  frequent  interviews  relieved  the 
pangs  of  abfence,  and  calmed  the  pain- 
fd  idea  of  exifting  any  where  bat  near 
Zora.  But  a  torment  ftill  more  intole¬ 
rable  is  now  added  to  my  furrows.  1 
hav^  learned  on  this  day  only,  that  the 
governor  of  Carthama,  that  one  of  the 
Ahencerrages,  whom  Almanzar  had 
painted  to  me  as  a  tribe  of  heroes,  that 
Ofman,  the  guilty  Ofman,  had  dared  to 
conceive  a  pailion  for  my  wife,  and  to 
declare  his  feelings  to  her. 

No,  my  lord,  you  do  not,  you  cannot 
imagine  the  horrible  dominion  which 
jealoufy  exercifes  over  us.  This  formi* 
dahle  paflion  is  the  livelieft  and  the  mott 
Violent  of  any  that  we  know  in  our 
|tarching  climes.  No  crime,  no  offence 
IS,  in  cur  eyes,  equal  to  that  of  cafting 
a  mere  glance  on  our  wives  or  our  mi(- 
trclTcs.  No  vengeance  is  fevere  enough 
for  fo  heinous  an  aftront.  Liberal  of  oar 
fortunes,  mdd,  peaceable,  andihofpita- 
hle,  we  become  more  barbarous  and 
more  fanguinary  than  the  lions  of  our 
defarts,  as  foon  as  any  define  is  expref- 
fed  of  taking  from  us  the  objedf  of  our 
lendcrnefs. 

No  fooner  had  I  heard  of  the  crime  of 
Ofman  than  I  refolved  to  fly  to  Cartha- 
mi,  and  remala  near  Zora,  to  leek  and 


procure  an  opportunity  of  plunging  my 
fword  into  the  heart  of  the  infolent  Of¬ 
man. 

I  was  already  on  my  way.  I  thought 
that  our  laft  vidlory,  and  the  burning  of 
your  camp,  rendered  my  rout  more  fe- 
cure  than  before.  The  idea  of  again  be¬ 
holding  Zora,  of  joining  her  never  to 
leave  her,  of  being  avenged  on  a  traitor, 
filled  my  heart  with  joy,  when  your 
band  fuddenly  appearing,  fmruunded 
me  on  all  Tides.  But  for  you  I  had  per¬ 
haps  efcaped  them,  but  your  invincible 
arm  prevented  my  effuts,  and  you,  by 
your  vidlory,  have  robbed  me  of  fome 
ofthefweeteft  m'lments  of  my  life. 

Such  is  the  occafion  of  my  grief.  Zora 
expedls  me,  and  I  am  a  prifoner.'  Of¬ 
man  is  near  Zora,  and  I  am  in  the  hands 
of  Spaniards.  Are  you  aftonifhed  at  my 
tears?  compofed,”  replied  Lara, 

“  I  will  repair  the  evil  I  have  done.  I 
(hall  haften  to  my  fovereign  to  entreat 
him  to  reftore  you  to  that  lilierty  which 
does  not  alone  depend  on  me. 

“  My  own  fteeJ  (hall  carryyou  to  Car- 
thama  ;  you  (hall  lee  Zora  by  break  of 
day :  and  iu  reward  of  my  kindnefs  you 
will  honour  me  with  yourfriendlhip  ;  the 
fentiment  lhall  be  dearer  to  me  than  the 
laurels  I  have  won.” 

Saying  this  they  arrived  at  the  en¬ 
trenchments.  Lara,  known  by  the 
guards,  entered  with  his  prifoner.  He 
conduifted  him  to  his  tent,  entrufted  hira 
with  his  domeftics,  and  created  him  in 
all  refpeifts  as  a  brother ;  and  whilft  e- 
very  tender  care  was  paid  to  the  wound, 
ed  Numidian,  Lara  went  to  Ferdinand 
to  relate  what  had  happened  in  his  noc¬ 
turnal  excurfion. 

The  king  of  Arragon,  and  his  augull 
wife,  were  then  fitting  at  council.  A 
ftran^er,  piote.Aed  by  llabella  alone, 
whole  genius  bad  difeovered  in  this  ob- 
feure  individval,  marks  of  a  fuperior 
man,  was  then  explaining  to  them  his 
magnificent  defigns,  This  ftranger  was 
Columbus.  He  propofed  the  diicovery, 
and  the  conqueft  of  a  new  world.  He  d^ 
manded  but  a  fingle  veiTel.  All  the 
council  hefitated  to  grant  it ;  IfabelU 
alone  did  not. 

Lara  appeared  and  took  his  place.  The 
great  fuojcA  in  agitation  did  not  permit 
him  to  (peak  to  the  king.  The  time 
paffid  away;  night  approached.  The 
impatient  Ifinael  anxioufty  awaited  La¬ 
ra's  return. 

But  the  courfer  of  the  Bereherian,  ef. 
raped  from  the  feene  of  the  combat,  had 
of  himfclf  fpoDtaneouQ/  followed  the 

rout 
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rout  he  had  fo  often  taken.  Imjwiled  to  rcrive  him.  As  foon  as  he  had  re* 
l>v  terror  he  fl:  w  to  Carthama,  where  covered  his  frnfes,  (he  importuned  him 
Zora,  with  many  fijjhs  and  tears,  ex-  to  tell  her  of  the  combat,  of  his  wound, 
ptftcdli'er  hulband.  The  hours  pifltd  of  the  buckler  then  left,  and  of  the  Wool 
away  of  which  flic  counte;!  the  fortowful  which  Aained  it.  Zora  implored  him 
uiomcnts.  She  thoujjhi  of  every  j>eril  (o  ronctal  nothing  ;  to  incrcafe  or  to 
■which  could  pofTibly  await  him  (he  loved,  finilh  the  dreadful  agony  (he  felt, 
and  her  imagination  augmented  them.  The  foldier,  affedlcd  by  her  care.  Asm* 
The  mo  A  (earful  ideas  Oopreifed  her  men  d  out  fon.e  words  in  Ai  able  to  make 
mind,  and  a  melancholy  pietentimtnt  the  (iranger  underilaitd  him.  He  poin,* 
made  her  wcepand  mourn.  No  longer  ed  to  his  companions,  and  faid  that  a 
ab  e  to  cnduic  the  fu(p  nfe,  (heherldf  Bcrcbeiian  alone,’ being  attackc had 
fallied  forth  to  meet  her  beloved  Ifonael.  mxdc  them  fall  hy’  his  lilows.  lie  pio- 

She  thought  her  fufferings  would  be  lefs  nounced  the  name  of  Lara ;  faid  that 

in  fetkiiig  the  objeiA  of  her  heart's  de-  Lara  had  avenged  them  ;  that  the  buek- 

fiie,  and  that  (he  (hould  fear  lei's  on  his  ler  was  brdken  by  him,  and  that  the 

account  if  (he  could  but  lhare  bis  dan*  blood  was  chat  of  the  Bercberian,  by  the 


To  elude  the  guards  at  the  gates,  Zo- 


band  of  Lara. 

Scarce  had  he  finiflied  thefe  words 


ra  took  a  milaai  V  drefs  like  that  of  the  when  Zora,  without  replying  to  him, 
Abeucciragts.  She  palTed  through  the  Kioked  wildly  around,  hetitating  whether 
city  on  horfcbick,  pretending  an  order  flic  (hould  not  end  her  days  on  the  very 
from  Ofman:  (hr  pioccedrd  towards  fyiot  where  llmael  had  pcrilhed.  But 
Grenada,  having  pafTed  the  gates,  every  (he  ts-i(hed  rcv-riige  ;  and  this  Mca  cherk* 
where  looking  aiixiuufl/ around  for  her  cil  her  arm.  She  eagerly  preflTrd  the  fol- 
hu(band.  (tier’s  hand,  and,  with  a  h'oken  voice. 

Soon  (he  heard  the  mifeofa  horfe.  faid  to  the  Spaniard,  “  Friend,  (hew 
She  (topped,  (he  lilieiied,  and  hardiv  me  the  way  to  the  camp,  the  camp 
breathed.  The  found  increafed  ;  a  dull  where  Lara  is,  that  Lara——.  Fear  not, 
and  heavy  echo  reprated  the  found  of  his  my  Iricnd,  I  will  fend  your  comrades  to 
feet  againA  the  ground.  M'nionlels,  pal-  you  ;  I  will  return  and  help  you,  if  hea- 
pitating,  Zora  law  the  horfe ,  his  colour,  ven  allow  me  to  return.” 
his  long  mane,  made  the  tender  Zora  'Che  afloniOicd  foldier  pointed  out  to 
Irtmhlc.  Shefltw,  (he  called  on  Ifnuel.  her  tht  path  (he  was  to  purfue.  Zora 
At  this  name  the  coui  l'cr  riiifrd  his  head,  mounted  her  Aeed,  abandoned  to  him 
neighed,  and  approached  Zora.  Zoia  the  rein,  and  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  the 
examined  him  ;  it  was  the  A-ed  of  her  wind  arriveii  at  the  entrenchments. 
hu(band.  It  was  alone,  aud  Itained  with  The  guards  mould  have  Aopped  her, 
blood.  Doiibtltfs  his  miller  had  perilb-  b'ut  Zora  heard  them  not.  “  Go,” 
cd.  His  mailer  had  fallen  under  the  laid  (he,  “  and  tell  the  unfeeling  Lara 


blows  of  feme  barbarous  Spaniard. 
Agitated  by  grief,  by  ttrror,  and  by 


that  the  governor  of  Carthama  defies, 
and  expeils  him  here.  Let  him  fear  no 


love,  Zora  darted  on  rhe  cnfaiiguined  treachery;  I  am  alone.  I  will  combat 
Aeed,  and  refigned  htrielf  to  his  dir ec-  him  in  the  midA  of  you  all.  If  he  be  not 
sion.  Sire  accufcl  heaven,  but  (he  vow  the  bafril  of  men,  he  will  not  delay  a 
ed  to  avenge  Ifmael.  Tljc  intelligent  moment.” 

horf:  meafured  bark  his  way.  He  re-  The  guards,  aAoniibcd  at  fuch  bold- 
doubled  his  fpetd,  and  carried  Zora  to  nefs,  made  her  repeat  the  words.  They 
the  fpr  t  ■where  her  lover  ha.-l  been  van-  knew  not  whether  they  ought  to  olaey. 
sjuilhed.  There  he  Aopped.  Zoia  But  the  refptiA  of  the  Spaniards  for  eve- 
kokediound,  and  faw  the  four  Spaniards  ry  warrior  who  demanded  combat,  was 
whom  her  huiband  h.id  (Ijughtered.  to  them  a  (acred  law.  One  of  them- 
Kct  doubting  her  niifery,  (he  (ought  ihc  went  to  find  Lira.  During  this  interval 
body  of  Ifmael ;  (he  rtcogniaed  his  buck-  the  young  African,  who,  even  in  her 
ler,  and  (he  (aw  the  ground  Aiincd  with  rage,  could  not  forget  the  impreflivc 
bloml.  Then  (lie  cried  bitterly  aloud,  cares  of  humanity,  fent  two  foldters  to 


fell  lifekfs  on  the  place,  and  in  the  ago¬ 
ny  ofAefpair  rolled  in  the  dtiA. 


the  help  of  their  wounded  companion. 
Lara  was  n<K  returned.  Ifmael  Aill 


In  the  midil  of  her  grief  (he  heard  a  expeiflcd  him.  Informed  that  the  hero 
groan  from  one  of  the  four  Spaniards  was  at  council,  the  foldlee  whom  he  had 
■who  was  expiring.  Siie  rofe,  ran  to  fent  would  not  interrupt  him.  He  en- 
him.  Zora  gave  him  her  help,  and  tried  tci  cd  into  cunverfation  with  the  Numi- 

,  dun, 
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illan,  snd  tf  Id  t>!it  the  ^(Svcrnor 
of  Cirthaiiu  %a»  come  to  challtnge 
Lara. 

At  this  name  Iftnael  Hartcd  up.  Hii 
eyes  fjiarkled  with  rage.  “  The  gover- 
i  ror  of  Cairhama  !”  laid  he  ;  “  juft  hea¬ 
ven  !  thou  befriendclt  me.  Itistuvfclf 
whom  this  tiaitor  wants;  it  is  mylelf 
whofe  head  he  conies  to  demand  ot  niy 
generous  conqueror.  Chriftians,  will 
you  permit  your  viiiant  chief,  fatigued 
with  the  combat  and  the  labours  of  this 
P  -  ^  fatal  night,  to  cxpule  him&If  againft  this 
!  1  iri-tor  !  No,  if  you  love  Lara,  if  you 
f  deign  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  captive, 

5  whom  he  honours  with  hiaeftcem:  if 

6  you  would  flill  eonfer  on  me  greater 
I !  kindnels,  you  will  lend  me  your  arms, 

and  will  condudt  me  to  that  Aheiuei- 
5  rage,  who  cannot  have  come  hi*hcr  but 
®  with  the  moft  treacherous  purpnfes  ;  and 
1  (ball  owe  to  yi  u  the  fupreme  happiiiefs 
of  expofingmy  life  for  a  hero  dear  to  niy 
heart,  as  to  your  army.” 

The  fo’dier  hefitalcd  :  Ifinael  conjured 
and  prefl'ed  him,  and  taking  from  his 
nrrfon  the  bracelets  of  gold  with  which 
i  hiis  legs  and  aims  were  adorned,  he  gave 
I  S  them  to  him.  He  vowed  by  heaven  to 
I  return  after  the  vitftbiy,  and  make  his 
'  1  rxeufet  to  Lara,  and  anfwered  for  him 
1  fin  his  life.  The  foldicr,  finally  prevail- 
1  fd  upon,  took  off  his  arms,  which  Ifma- 
'4  cl  precipitately  put  on.  His  wound  made 
,  J  thefe  hi xvy  arms  painful  to  him;  but  hi« 

I  hatred  for  Ofman,  his  burning  jealoufy, 
and  the  neccifity  of  revenge,  made  him 
■/,  forget  every  thing.  He  m<iuntrd  the 
fleet!  of  Lara,  concealed  himtelf  in  his 
S  helniit,  ami  led  by  the  folciier,  his  Iw’ord 
already  drawn,  and  his  heart  inflamed 
®  i  with  rage,  he  haller.ed  to  the  fpot  where 
^  ^  his  wife,  inceni'ed  at  the  delay,  was  in 
j  the  moft  furious  agitation,  and  thirfting 
for  his  blood. 

A*  toon  as  they  perceived  each  other, 
deluded  by  the  gloom  of  night,  not  yet 
'  j  entirely  vanilhed,  as  well  as  by  ungovttn- 
V  able  hatred,  the  rel'ult,  alas  I  of  their 
1  love, they  rtifhed  upon  each  other.  They 
did  not  utter  a  finglc  word ;  both  equally 
dreaded  difeovery ;  both  had  an  equal 
intfreft  in  remaining  unknown.  'I'lieir 
fwords  weie  foon  batherkin  blood,  and 
^  .  they  only  fought  a  paffage  to  each  other’s 

I  j  hearts.  They  heeded  not  death  if  they 
did  hut  kill  their  adverfary.  Their  ikill 
!  and  their  forefight  were  forgotten. 
Their  valour  was  no  more  than  fcroci- 
f.us  rage.  They  expoled  their  pcifons 
to  firike  more  freely. and  they  approach, 
that  the  wounds  they'  iiiflifft,  may  be  the 
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deeper.  They  at  length  feized  eafh  o- 
ther,  fell  together  from  their  horfes  on 
the  ground,  fearful  that  their  fwords 
might  not  vet  reach  ea.-  h  other’s  hearts. 

Oh,  unforlunate  Ifmael,  wretched 
Zora,  what  dreadful  error  mifteads  you? 
Yont  furious  hands  touch  each  other  } 
your  breath  is  mixed :  you  prefs  each 
other  in  your  arms,  and  roilung  whif- 
pers  that  it  i*  theohj,-df  whom  you  love. 
Your  hearts  beat  againft  each  other,  and 
thole  tender  hearts  do  not  recognize  each 
other.  Ye  who  well  undttllood  th« 
flighirft  glance,  the  fofteft  ligh  ;  ye  who 
could  not  cxift  but  when  together,  you 
embrace  only  to  deftroy  each  other. 
Stay  your  cruel  hands  ;  calm  your  un¬ 
natural  lury ,  check  your  impious  blows  ; 
fay  but  one  word,  and  ye  will  fall  upon 
your  knees,  and  bathe  with  your  tears 
the  wounds  ye  have  raufed,  and  prels 
your  dying  lips  on  the  bofom  ye  have 
murdered. 

Ufclels  and  vain  regrets' their  rage  at 
its  extreme  height  ran  fee,  ran  hear  no¬ 
thing.  Dlffradled  by  the  idea  of  ven¬ 
geance,  and  racked  by  jealouly  and 
grief,  Ifmael  twice  wcunds  Zora,.  and 
aims  yet  another  wound.  Zora  twice 
plunges  her  fword  in  the  bofom  of  If- 
mael,  and  fecks  an  opening  in  his  ar¬ 
mour  to  plunge  it  yet  dteper.  A'  length, 
fxhaullcd  by  lofs  of  blood,  and  enlecbl  d 
by  his  former  combat,  Ifmael  lla^Aers, 
and  Zora  darts  upon  him.  She  rvdoublc* 
herefifiris  preffes  upon  aud  overthrows 
him,  and  plunging  into  hint  htrlw’ord, 
to  the  very  bill,  “  Dio”  Ihe  ctied, 
“  thou  barbaiian,  but  firforr  thou  dielf, 
know  it  is  by  the  hand  of  n  w'omjin  ; 
Yes,  Zora  kills  thee.  The  f  ife  ef  Ifina- 
cl  'hus  avenges  the  bufband  ftie  ado-*s.*’ 

At  thefe  won's,  and  the  found  of  this 
voice,  Ifmael  railed  his  head,  and  recall¬ 
ed  his  expiring  fpiiis;  c^l'edling  his 
ftiength,  “  Zora,”  t>i>!  he,  is  it  thy 
hand,  niy  Zi-ra,  that  takes  my  life; 
was  it  agair.ft  thee,  that  my  hand—, — 

He  could  u't  finifh.  ZorariTw  near. 
She  took  off  his  helmet,  and  vi.  wed  him. 
The  riling  licams  of  day  dilcovered  to 
her  the  pale  vifatre  of  Ifmael.  Pale,  like 
him,  mute,  m>'ti"nlcf8  and  overpowered 
by  grief,  Ih'  lorkcU  at  him  attentively. 
She  wifheri,  but  was  not  able  t '  doubt 
what  flic  had  dore.  Witheut  uttering 
a  word,  without  moving  Itjm  the  fpot, 
(he  remained  as  if  chained  to  the  place. 
Her  hair  fell  loolirly  over  her  fact ;  her 
pnle  hps  could  not  Ihut  ;  her  wild  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  elefed  os&cs  of  Ifmael, 

who 
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who,  with  his  dying  hind  felzed  that  iiifiantly  make  me  the  prorolfe.  Pltllrfj 
of  his  Zora.  death  approaches.  1  feel  it  near.  Adieu, 

“  Oh,  iny  beloved,”  hecried,  «  dear-  my  Zora,  my  btft  beloved.  Ifmael  for. 
eft  of  wives,  calm  thy  fearful  delpair  :  gives  thee  his  death  ;  grant  him  thy  life.” 
forgive  thyfelf  thy  cruel  error,  for  Ifma-  His  voice  ftopped,  his  eyes  clofed,  his 
el  furely  forgives  thee.  Thou  didft  wifli  head  fell,  and  his  cold  hand  dropped 
to  avenge  my  death  ;  I  thought  to  punifli  from  that  of  Zora.  Zora,  ftill  motion- 
the  treacherous  Ofman.  Thy  Itained  lefs,  for  a  few  moments  continued  look- 
hands  are  yet  pure.  The  mortal  blow  ing  at  him.  Suddenly  her  knees  trem- 
thou  haft  given  me,  proved  thy  faithful  bled,  her  arms  fell,  and  her  teeth  chat- 
love.  I  expire  in  thy  fight ;  I  prefs  thy  tcred.  She  ftooped  down,  laid  her  face 
dear  hand  to  my  heart.  My  death  is  to  Ifmarl,  fought  his  lips,  and  prefled 
far  from  painful.  In  the  name  of  our  them  with  a  convullive  motion,  reclined 
love,  my  Zora,  in  the  name  of  my  father  on  his  cold  body,  which  (he  enfolded 
ss'ho  will  have  no  children  but  thyfelf,  clofety  with  her  arms,  and  fo  poured  her 
piomiie  me  to  live  and  c^nlble  him ;  laft  figh. 


ODE  TO  FANCY.  I  feel,  I  feel  thy  fafeinating  fpells 

Now  quickly  gliding  o’er  my  trembling 

ENchantres  swiet!  thou  who  (b  frame! 

ofc  haft  pour’d  And  eatch  a  tranfient  glance 

Upon  my  ravifti’d mind  the  vilioBS  wild  Of  tl  y  ethereal  form; 

Of  thy  illulive  charms ;  .  ■  .  .  • 

And  on  my  melting  foul  A*  “>  mountain  s  mtlly  brow  thou 

Diffused  fuchblifs  as  penfive  virgins  feel.  Light  as  the  wanton  gale,  that  Utimm’d 

Vhat  time  they  breathe  to  foft-perfuafive  erewhi  e 

notes  Around  the  mSed  fedge, 

Of  heavenly  harmony.  And  kifs’d  the  curling  wave ! 

Chalie  Love’s  melodious  lay ;  . 

Ah  !  let  me  trace  thy  dewy  footlleps  there 
Faireft  of  (ky  bom  forms,  O  Fancv  !  fay.  And  view  thee  gaaing  at  the  grej'tj'i 
Ib  what  Elyfian  vale’s  fecluded  frene  mom 

Thou  keep’ll  thy  airy  court.  That  b  ds  the  circling  fun 

And  mark’d  the  (hadowy  hofts  Gild  with  his  orient  beams 

That  circle  round  thy  flowery  throne,  snd  The  clouds  that  float  in  flow  majeftie 
hail  pomp 

In  wildly  warbled  flrains  thy  feeptred  Along  the  axure  vault;  there  mark  the 
power  1  forms 

Say,  frail  th-  green-rob’d  Sylphs  Thy  rofy  finger  paints 

T  b^  lure  thy  vagrant  feet  Upon  their  lucid  fides— 

To  tread  their  groves  and  deep  rrmantic  Of  caflie*  tumbling  from  their  filver  bale 
fhadrt —  Of  lakes  that  roll  their  waves  of  liquid 

Oh !  fay,  frail  rapture  and  tniht'jiaji  love,  gold ; 

The  facred  votarillt  Giants  and  dwirfs,  and  knights 

That  lead  thy  tuneful  train,  1  hat  wage  terrific  war. 

Me  gently  guide  to  thofe  fequefler’d  jhe  impurpled  field  (bed  ghaftly 

rout. 

And  to  the  wondering  view  of  mortal  eye  j  ^ild  delpair,  and  vifionary  death, 
Difclofc  the  unrivall  d  charms  ^Vith  every  frantic  lhape 

Of  thy  angeUc  mien  ?  Tograre  the  ideal  feene. 

Seiucing  Kympb!  thou,  who  fo  oft  haft  q,  invidious  chare 

,  ,  ,  ,  Thefc  “  fweel  illufions  of  the  fenfe,"  and 

The  magic  wand  fiom  nature,  and  dif- 

P**y  ^  .  Upon  thy  naked  head 

It’s  necroxuntic  force  jji,'  refulgent  rays, 

Inmany  a  fporuve  wile;  ■  ■ 


r 
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Still  let  me  ToUow  through  thx  windlog 
walks, 

As  near  fome  fountain’s  odour-breathing 
fide 

Thou  bid’ft  around  th»e  wait 
Thefoft  voluptuous  hours. 

And  fay!  fair  fource  of  every  piAur’d  art, 
bay,  (hall  I  mingle  with  the  fylvan  maids  ; 
Who  rofy  chaplets  bring 
To  court  thy  genial linile? 

Who  playful  twine  their  fmeoth  unbrefial 
arms 

To  the  foft  warblings  of  fome  oaten  pipe  ? 
Or  fee  with  looks  entranc’d 
Idalia'*  graceful  Queen 

Leading  from  myrtle  groves  and  jafmine 
bowers 

The  young  ey’d  joys  and  pui^le-pioioa’d 
loves. 

To  greet  in  votive  airs 
Of  breathing  minfl  reify 

Thy  <wildfy~varyi»g  power ’till  from 
above 

The  breeze,  that  flept  between  the. velvet 
leaves, 

'Wak’d  by  the  found  divine. 

Now  plumes  his  axure  wing; 

Now  flutti-ring  fports  amid  the  gladlbme 
train  ; 

Then  fwiftly  clafping  their  celefiial  limbo, 
Shakes  from  his  wavy  locks 
The  fwaets  of  blulhing  May  ! 

Yet  (hould  my  penfive  mind  delight  to 
rove. 

What  time  the  ftar  that  marks  with  fond 
regret 

Her  Jirr’%  declining  light. 

Faintly  illumes  the  glade  ; 

Then  lead  me  where  the  lonely  nightiogole, 
Whofe  plaintive  numbers  ilealisg  throngh 
the  (hades 

Of  eve,  may  gently  wake 
Refponfive  echo’s  (hell. 

And  lull  my  raptur’d  foul  to  cztacy. 

In  tones  that  figb,  and  ftrains  that  warb¬ 
ling  weep ; 

While  from  their  green  retreats 
The  nymphs  and  drysds  fweet. 

And  many  a  maid  that  wod’d  the  chafic- 
lip’d  moon. 

Or  mute  y  litten’dto  the  love-lorn  tale. 

In  deep  attention  hang, 

**  Murmuring  their  foft  applaufc.” 

But  when  rude  winds  deform  the  foo:hing 
Iccne, 

*  At  being  the  fburre  o; 


And  from  the  darkening  valley  Cynthia 
meek 

Withdraws  her  filver  beams, 

Be  mine  the  mouldering  pile, 

Whofe  awful  ruins  on  th’  impeiding 
point 

Of  fume  high  rugged  cliif,  fublimely 
frowns 

Upon  the  gl'iomy  woo  1  , 

That  (hades  the  dream  below. 

There  while  the  madJtning  tempfJlhoviU 
around. 

And  the  big  {bunder  rolls  his  Icngth’ned 
Voice ;  • 

There  by  thy  magic  fpella 
And  witching  (breeries, 

SpeAres,  and  all  the  vifionary  Aapet, 

‘I  view,  that  wildly  glare  and  loudly  (hrlek. 
Ashy  the  lig^t’ning’t  flalh 
They  wing  their  devious  way  ; 

‘Till  the  chill’d  blood  creeps  through  my 
(huddering  veins. 

And  haib  the  terrors  of  thy  mighty  hand, 
Encuantesss  swcET  1  chalic  Queea 
Of  Harmony  and  Grace*  1 

Whether  with  fportive  mien  thou  cuU’A 
the  hues 

Of  rofeate  S;>ring,  thy  flowing  locks  to 
wreathe. 

Or  rob’d  thy  glowing  limbt 
In  Summer's  purple  blooms ; 

Whether  array’d  in  Autumn’s  yellow  tints 
Thou  point ’fi  indignant  to  th’  unfeeling 
blait. 

That  from  the  weeping  fpray 
Shatters  its  leafy  pride; 

Or  wrapt  in  fiern>«y*d  Winter’s  fable 
gloom, 

Purfu’lithe  infuriate  genius  of  the  dorm. 
As  to  the  upland  waiie 
He  foars  with  hid.ous  yell : 

In  all  thefe  varying  feenes,  ftiU  let  thy 
B.rd, 

Endearing  Maid  /  attend  day  hallow’d 
llc'is; 

**  StiU  gate  the  vifions  wild 
“  Of  thy  awakening  power,’* 

And  mark  the  holy  fervors  tbu  didend 
Thy  (welling  bread ;— ’’till  his  rapt  foul 
m,y  hymn 

In  drains  more  wildly  fweet 

Tl^  bUji-infpiring  Natru  ! 

I 
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CnAELIS 


1 


66  Poetry, 

CHARI^ES  MOOR**  LAMENTATION,  How  gladlywould  I  then  rojr  lahonr  ply, 
FROM  scuiLLE*’*  ROBBERS,  ACT  Ill.  Till  trickling  blood  Ihould  on  my  trout 


SCENE  II. 

IMITATED  IN  roCR  SONNET*.^ 

BT  Tuk  AUTHOR  OF  WHIST. 

SONNET  I. 

SEE,  with  what  pomp  the  fun  forlRkc.s 
the  (kies. 

And  Icayes  the  clouds  with  gold  and  purple 
lin'd; 

Such  is  the  pomp  with  whieh  a  hero  dies. 
And  fuch  the  traces  which  he  Reaves  be* 
hind. 


appear; 

Of  one  fweet  fleep  the  luxury  to  buy, 

1  he  blifs  to  purchafe  of  one  fingle  tear. 
There  was  a  time,  in  which  they  flow’d 
with  cafe. 

Till  cold  defpair  arriv’d  the  facred  fount  to. 
freeze. 

SONNET  IV. 

Ye  days  of  blifs,  which  mem’ry  love*  tohail. 
Paternal  domes,  where  peace  and  virtue 
reign; 


This  was  the  thought  (while  I  was  yet  a  Ye  ch^  that  deck’d  each  green  roman 


boy) 

Which  molt  delight  could  to  my  fopl  fup- 

piy ; 

Like  this  refplendent  lord  of  life  and  joy. 

To  run  my  race— and  thcn—like  him  to  die. 

It  was,  1  own  indeed,  a  childifh  thought ; 
And  ytt  1  wifh  my  manly  mind  to-day, 

I'o  fuch  a  temper  could  again  be  brought. 
And  think  and  aid  in  fupb  a  childilh  way. 

But  all  my  innocence  is  fled  away, 

■J'o  balk  with  pleafure  pure  in  yonder  ver- 
pal  ray. 

SONNET  II. 

How  full  of  beauty  this  terreftrial  frame  I 
How  full  of  glory  this  delightful  landl 
And  i  fo  hateful,  on  this  beauteous  frame ! 
And  1  a  moniler,  on  this  glorious  land  ! 

Muft  I  alone  from  rapture  dritikdefpair  ? 
And  nought  but  hell  in  heavenly  pleafures 
find ! 

Tp  fuch  a  world,  where  all  is  good  and  fair; 
And  all  by  Concord’s  powT  fo  fweetly 
join’d. 

One  happy  houfe,  beneath  one  Father  mild, 
Who  fits  above— my  father  now  no  more  ! 
And  I,  alas,  the  foie  teje&ed  child. 

Alone  excluded  from  fweet  Mercy’s  door. 

Who  none  behold,  but  murd’roua  fnakes  a* 
round. 

And  feel  my  foul  to  guilt,  with  iron  fetters 
bound. 

SONNET  III. 

There  wa*  a  time,  in  which  I  could  cot 
deep, 

Unlefs  my  tongue  pronounc’d  its  ev’ning 
prayer; 

But  now  my  only  pray’rs  are  curfes  deep. 
And  my  belt  hymns  but  howhngs  of  def* 
pair. 

Could  I  return  into  the  wr mb  again, 

"1  he  womb  of  her,  who  late  fouic  bfggar 
b<  re 

Of  change  my  portion  with  feme  toilfome 
fwair, 

Heav’n  is  my  witnefs,  I  would  aflt  no  more. 


tic  vale. 

By  childhood  haunfed,  and  belov’d  in  vaip. 
Elyfian  feenes,  that  o’er  my  foul  prevail; 
And  will  ye  never,  never  come  again  ? 

Will  ye  DO  more,  with  foft  ambrolial  gale. 
Return,  to  cool  my  burning  bofom’s  pain  f 
Let  natuie  now  her  lucklefe  child  bewail, 

,  For  they  will  never,  never  come  again. 

No  more  will  they,  with  foft  ambrolial 

Italc. 

Return  to  cool  my  butning  bofem’s  pain. 
Gone  are  they  all-in  vain  their  lefs  I 
mourn,  *■ 

Gone  are  they  all— and  never  to  return. 

O  N  O  R  A  y. 

MIX  thy  foft  tear  with  Grat’s  en¬ 
chanting  line. 

The  fparkling  tiibute  Tafle  can  ne’er  re- 
fufe : 

Virtue  and  Genius  pout  the  melting  vetfe, 
The  nobleft  effort  of  the  mournful  Mufe. 
His  liberal  eye,  to  purefl  nature  true, 
O’crlooks  the  manfions  of  the  trophied 
dead : 

He  loves  to  fit  beneafh  the  yew-tree’s 
gloom, 

Which  (hades  the  tenant  of  the  ruftic  (hed^ 
He  mounts  with  daring  flrp  the  lyric  car ; 
He  paints  the  Prophet  high  o’er  Comeay’t 
flood. 

When  the  firll  Edward,  in  his  tyrant  hand, 
Grafp’d  Englanifi  falchion,  black  with 
(^amirioM  blood. 

From  rock  to  rock,  when  vengeance-fpread- 
ing  death 

Left  but  one  tuneful  tongue  her  crimes 
to  tejl, 

Then  Poetry  and  Empire  funk  at  once, 

1  he  Celtic  harp  wa^  broke—  Lewelltn 
•  fell 

Which  mod  will  Rapture’s  generous  foul 
admire. 

His  ardent  numbers,  or  fweet  moral  fong? 
He  claims,  and  bears  a  double  meed— tlic 
crown 

Of  Elegy  and  Ode  to  him  belong. 
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FRANCE. 

fAKIS,  DECEMBER  It. 
National  Convention. 
TRIAL  OF  THE  KING. 


King  was  informed  that  he  was  permitted 
to  fit  down. 

When  Louis  appeared  at  the  bary  the 
Prefidcnt  mentioned  to  him  the  decree 
by  which'  the  Convention  eftablilhed  a 


A_, ,  „  .  'r  j  »*  V  tribunal  to  try  him.  Mailhe,  one  of  the 

T  halfpafl  one  the  accufed  Monarch  secretaries,  read  the  aft  of  acdufation, 
of  France  left  the  Temple  The  ^ 

JV.pg  was  in  a  carriage,  drawn  by  two  ^hat  he  had  to  fay  in 

horfes  onR,  the  glaff  s  of  which  were  hi,  own  defence.  The  unfortunate  Mo- 
down.  A  filemn  l.lence  prevailed  dur-  j  ^ 

log  hi.  whole  panage  lrom  i^  Temp.e  acknowledge  the  authority  of 

to  the  Convention,  which  took  up  near-  Convention ;  he  Irlivered  nd  fpeich, 
lythefpaceofan  houri  lo  great  was  the  contented  himfelf  with  giviJigan- 
number  of  armed  citizens,  that  the  po.  ,0  each  queftion  in  a  few  words, 

pulace  colIeAed  on  the  occafion  could 

T  ofthepi^es  which  are  to  ferve 

The  Ctting  commenced  by  reading  an  p,  ^  his  own  examination  ; 

enumeration  of  the  principal  charges  rct^ueiteA  alfo  that  he  might  be  al- 
madr  agamft  the  unfortunate  Monarch.  ’ou„iVl._.Hi,  anfwers  were  in  ge- 

BaasaaE  /Ae  PR.sioEnT  announced  „„al  peninent  and  Ihort,  nor  did  he  Ip- 

to  the  Convention  that  Louts  XFl.  was _ C  n.-  1  .a  _.i  .  <r  1  u.  JL 

^ .  ,  11  j  u  u  .■  prar  in  the  Icall  embarrafled.  Me  re¬ 
nt  Vm  door,  and  requentd  the  Rcprelen-  j  -.i.  .  i-  r  j  »  r  - 

.  1-  .u  T,  f  .  rr  j-  •.  plied  with  great  readinefs,  and  at  foina 

taiives  of  the  People  to  aflume  a  dignity  '  *•  , 

worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  their  funaU  ‘  ‘chagrined. 

Pns.  He  reminded  them  that  they  Examination  of  Louis, 

formed  a  tribunal  on  which  the  eyes  of  The  Prrjident, being feated  and  covered. 


The  Prejidentybeini 


Europe  were  fixed,  and  whole  fentence  then  addrrflid  hiinf 


I  and  covered. 


Would  be  judged  by  poftency.  He  for-  l.Ouis  !  The  French  nation  accufes  you. 
bade  them  to  Ihew  any  figns  either  of  The  National  Convention  decreed,  that 
approbation  or  difapprobation,  and  de-  you  fliould  be  brought  to  the  bar.  t  > 
fired  them  to  remember  that  coolnefs  hear  the  a^  of  Accufation  read,  and  to 
and  filent  dignity  with  which  they  re-  give  your  anfwers.” 

Crived  the  King  after  his  return  from  The  Prcfident  then  read  feveral  of  the 
Varennes.  heads  of  the  aifl  of  Accufation,  to  whi<h 

At  half  paft  two  o’clock  5mi/err’e  (the  Lou  s  rep.l^d  with  great  courage  and 
Brewer  j  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  laid,  prccifi  >n. 

“  I  come  to  put  your  decree  in  execu-  Prejident—^^*  The  French  people 
tion  :  Louis  is  here,  he  waits  your  or-  accufe  yon  bf  having,  on  the  aoth  of 
dets.”  In  a  moment  after  this  he  en-  June  1789,  inful’el  the  Sovereignty  of 
tered  ;  his  Hep  was  firm,  and  his  air  the  People,  in  the  perfon  of  their  repre- 
alTurcd— he  was  drefied  in  a  yellow  rid-  fentatives.” 

ing  frock ;  the  Mayor  of  Paris  was  on  The  JCiff^-*-(wlth  a  fieady  tone}— 
one  hand  of  him,  and  the  Prociircor  of  «  At  the  above  period  there  was  no  law 
the  Commons  on  the  other.  M.SanterrC  refpefling  that  objidl.” 
then  took  his  place  behind,  with  feveral  P.  “  the  ajd  of  June  you  wifiied 
oihc  oSlcert,  civil  and  military.  The  to  dlflate  law,  to  the  latioa  :  you  lur- 

I  a  rjjoded 


6S  Foreign  Intelligence. 

roiindfd  the RrpreffntativfS  with  guard*;  ledge.  Befidet,  that  bufiner*,  according 
and  you  ordered  them  to  I'eparate.”  to  the  Conftitution,  concerned  the  Mi> 

Sime  anfwer  ai  before.  nifters.” 

P.  “  You  ordered  troop*  to  march  a-  P.  “  You  faToured  the  revolt  at  Arlei, 
gair.ft  the  citizen*  of  Paris,  8tc.  the  the  Commtflioner*  whom  yon  fent  thi> 

hlnnd  nf  the  riti7*nit  was  fheil.^*'  fher  tended  tn  inrreafe  the  evilt.** 


K.  “  I  had  a  right  at  that  time  to  or-  K.  “  The  inftruAions  of  the  commidi- 
der  troops  to  march,  but  it  never  wa*  oner*  will  prove  what  orders  they  had. 


my  intention  to  flted  blood.’ 


1  wa*  entirely  ignorant  of  them  when 


P.  “  You  ptriifted  in  your  defign*  ;  they  were  prefented  to  me  by  the  Mini- 
you  prevented  the  execution  of  the  de-  fters.” 

free  of  Augtift  nth,  which  abolifhed  P.  Did  vou  not  order  the  maSacre*  of 
peribnal  fervitude,  &c. ;  you  long  reiuf-  Nimes,  Montauben,  Uzet,  Mende,  Ju' 
ed  to  acknowledge  the  Rights  of  Man;  les,  &c.  ? 


you  permitted,  and-  authorifed  by  your  JC.  I  iffued  orders  to  prevent  them, 

prefeiice,  an  orgie,  in  which  the-national  P.  You  fent  twenty-two  battalions  to 

cockade  was  trode  under  foot,  while  the  oppofe  the  Marleilloi*.— af.  My  memory 
white  cockade  wa*  publicly  worn.”  cannot  anfwcrto  fuch  minute  particular*. 

K.  “  I  made  obferralions  on  the  de  P.  Have  you  not  fent  great  Aims  to 

crees :  with  regard  to  the  cockade,  the  the  guard*  at  Coblentz. — to  BeuiUr,  to 
faff  is  falfe,  it  never  took:  place  b^ore  IWgutjcn,  CJboi/eut,  the  woman  Poiig 
me.”  nac.  &c.  ? 

P.  “  You  took  a  folemn  oath  at  the  K.  From  the  time  my  guard*  were 
F<z  leration  on  Jkly  t*.  1790,  at  the  fame  there,  armed  and  aflembled,  they  have 
time  that  you  was  endeavoiwing  to  cor-  received  no  pay  from  me. 


rupt  the  mind*  of  the  public  at  Pari*  by 
Talon,  and  in  the  Province*  of  Mira- 
beau.” 

K.  “  I- do  not  recolledl  what  then 
nalL'd,  but  all  this  i*  prior  to  the  efta- 
ol.lhnient  of  the  ConlUtution,  and  my 
acceptance.” 

P,  “  You  long  meditated  toeffrilyour 
efcape.  On  i^bruary  a8,  a  great  num- 


P.  You  gave  your  brothers  authority 
to  raife  loans,  and  contraA  alliance*  in 
your  name. 

K.  I  have  repeatedly  difavowed  taking 
any  concern  on  the  part  of  my  brothers. 

P.  The  miffion  given  to  Toulongeon 
to  promote  defertion*  in  the  army  ?- 

At.  Falfe  altogether. 

P.  But  did  not  you  give  the  place  of 


elcape.  un  February  as,  a  great  num-  f.  UUt  did  not  you  give  the  place  ot 
ber  of  armed  men  entered  the  apart-  War  Miniftcr  to  Abantour,  Calonnet 
ment*  of  the  Thuillerie*.  You  attempt-  nephew:  Were  not  Longwy  and  Verdun 
cd  to  efcape,  when  you  pretended  to  go  taken  through  treafon  ? — K.  I  did  not 
to  St.  Cloud.  You  wrote  to  foreign  know  that  Ahancour  was  Calonne’s  ne 
Powers  that  vou  freely  accepted  the  phew  ;  and  the  Airrcnder  of  placet  is  no 
C  inAitution.  Vou  fled  on  the  aiilof  bufinefsof  mine. 


J  jne.  You  laviihed  away  the  money  of 
the  people.” 

K.  “  I  recolleiA  nothing  of  that — 
With  regard  to  my  journey  to  Varennes, 


P.  Have  you  not  fent  agents  iota 
the  colonic*  to  foment  trouble*  ? 

K.  I  never  fent  any. 

P.  Are  vou  not  the  declared  advocate 


1  mud  refer  to  the  anfwers  I  gave  to  the  of  fanatic*  f  and  had  you  not  the  inten 


Corltituent  Aflembly.  tion  ot  re-ettablilhing  your  ancient  po-w 

P.  “  After  you  was  arrrfted  at  Va-  er  ? — I  cannot  anmer  to  that :  I  have 
rennes,  and  while  the  cxercife  of  the  no  knowledge  of  any  fuch  intention. 
Executive  Power  was  fufpended  in  your  P.  You  have  fucceffively  put  your 
hands,  you  confpired  with  La  Fayette,  wfo  to  decrees  againfl  fanatic*  ?- 
and  a  few  days  after,  a  maflacre  of  the  ilT.The  Conflitution  gave  me  authority 
citizen*  took  place  in  the  Champs-dc-  for  fo  doing. 

Mars.  You  paid  for  journals  and  pamph-  P.  You  nave  endeavoured  to  corrupt 
lets  which  tended  to  corrupt  the  mind*  many  of  the  Mvmbersof  the  two  Aflctn' 
of  the  people,  to  diferedit  aflignats,  &c.”  blies  ?— AT.  It  is  falfe. 

A'.  “  What  pafled  in  the  month  of  P.  Did  not  you  review  the  Swifs,  who 
July  can  have  no  reference  to  me.”  were  the  firft  to  fire  upon  the  people  on 

P.  “  When  you  accepted  the  Confli-  the  loih  of  Auguft  ?— AT.  I  faw'  thefe 
tiitioii,  you  knew  of  the  Convention  of  troops:  They  were  not  influenced  by  me 
Pilnii/,  and  concealed  it.”  on  that  day:  on  the  contiary,  I  was 

A'.  “  I  informed  the  National  AlA-m-  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Afleinbly 
b!v  of  it,  as  foon  as  it  came  to  my  knew  with  my  family. 

P.  Why 


tion  of  re-eftabli(hlng  your  ancient  po-w 


Foreign  Intelligence.  6^ 

P.  Why  detain  the  Mayor  muft  overturn  eftablilhed  coniHtutiont^ 

in  the  night,  between  the  9th  and  loth  ?  and  convoke  primary  aflembliea.  E 

Tou  have  fpilt  the  blood  of  the  citizens,  now  prefent  a  decree  for  that  pur- 

K.  I  called  the  Mayor  to  me,  on  account  pofe,  via. 

of  the  reports  that  were  circulated.  The  “  The  Generals  in  all  thofe  countries, 
blood  of  the  citizens  was  not  Ihed  by  which  are,  or  may  be  occupied  by  our 
me.  armies,  (hall  immediately  proclaim,  in 

P.Ynu  authorifed  Septeuil  to  purchafe  name  of  the  Republic,  the  abolition  of 
grain  ? — K.  I  know  nothing  of  that ;  but  the  ancient  contributions,  nobility,  taxeii, 
r  demand  the  whole  of  your  accufa*  feudal  rights,  re.1l  and  perfonal  fervitiide, 
tions,  that  I  may  be  prepared  to  anfwcr  the  exclufive  right  of  hunting  and  fi(h- 

them.  ing,  and  all  privileges.  They  (ball  de- 

M.  Felaxe  prefented  the  accufations  dare  to  the  people,  that  they  bring  them 
demanded ;  hut  of  thefe  the  King  ac-  peace,  Jiberty,  and  fraternity.  They 
knowledged  but  very  few.  He  in  parti-  (hall  declare  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
cular  denied  feveral  letters  faid  to  be  contributed  authorities  are  fupprelT.d. 
written  with  hit  own  hand,  according  They  (ball  convoke  the  Primary  Affem- 
to  the  reports  of  feveral  Committees.  biles  to  eledl  Judges,  &c.-No  one  can  be 
P,  Is  it  true  that  you  had  caufed  the  admitted  into  thePrimary  Adembly,  nor 
formation  of  a  cave  in  the  Thuilleries,  be  eletffed  a  Judge  or  Adminiftrator,  if 
ferured  by  an  iron  door.— AT.  I  have  not  he  hat  not  taken  an  oath  to  he  faithful  to 
the  lead  knowledge  of  any  fiich  thing.  Liberty  and  The  French  nation 

PattiDeKT  —Toumay  withtiraw.  declares,  that  it  will  conlider  as  enemies 
Before  the  King  retir^,  he  demanded  thofe  people,  who,  refufing  liberty,  (hail 
eounfel,  which  was  granted- — It  was  enter  into  accommodation  or  negociation 
then  decreed.  That  Louis  XVI.  (hould  with  their  tyrants. —  The  Frenc'  .tation 
be  re-condu(fled  to  the  Temple,  which  fwears  never  to  lay  down  its  arms  until 
immediately  took  place.  the  countries  into  which  they  have  en- 

The  King  has  chofen  for  his  eounfel  tered  (hall  be  free,  and  their  liberty  fc- 
Target  and  Tronebtt ;  and  the  Conven-  curetl.” 

lion  palTed  a  decree,  permitting  them  to  This  decree  was  ordered  to  he  fent  to 
have  communication  with  him.  the  Generals  by  extraordinary  couriers. 

Thurfday,  Dec.  13.  Louis  XVI.  had  Dec.  16.  The  Convention  decreed,  by 
iritlmated  that  he  had  chofen  for  his  acclamation,  that 

eounfel  Target  and  Tronchet.  This  “  All  the  Members  of  the  family  of 
day  Target  refufed  to  plead  for  the  King,  the  Bourbons,  Capets,  except  thofe  wlin 
on  account  of  his  great  age.  are  detained  in  the  Temple,  (hall  quit 

A  fecreiarv  then  announced,  that  La-  the  departmeiu  of  Paris  in  twenty-four 
nioignon,  Mailhtrbes,  and  Sourdat  de  hours  after  the  trial  of  Louis,  and  in 
Troves,  offered  themfelves  as  Counfcl  three  days  the  territories  of  the  RepuS- 
for  Louis.  After  a  warm  debate  the  lie,  and  the  countries  in  which  the- 
Convtntion  decreed  that  CornmiHioners  French  armies  prefcntly  are.” 

(hould  repair  to  the  Temple  to  give  no-  It  was  decreed  to  except  Egaliti  from 
tice  to  Louis  of  the  letters  of  thofe  who  the  decree,  and  to  adj-iurn  the  quellion,. 
fffered  themfelves  as  his  defeuders#  and  fo  far  as  it  related  to  him,  for  three  days., 
of  the  refufal  of  Target ;  and  that  they  19.  Minijieriot  Foreign  Ajfain. 
(biinid  alfure  themfilves  of  the  definitive  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  having  obtain- 
choice  of  Louis,  add  of  the  concurrence  ed  perir.iiOon  to  fpeak,  proceeded  as 
ofthe  perfons  chofen.  follows ; 

Dec.  15.  The  Convention  decreed,  “  The  Britijb  Parliament  has  been 
that  Loui.s  (hould  be  heard  in  his  defence  fuddenly  alfemhled.  This  extraordinary 
on  WcdnefJay  the  s6th  intlant,  and  that  meafure  naturally  called  the  attention  of 
he  (hould  be  permitted  to  fee  hit  children,  government  to  its  caufe  and  itsconfe* 
but  that  they  (hould  not  be  permitted  to  quences.  A  little  after  the  immortal  day' 
fee  either  their  mother  or  aunt  until  af-  of  the  io*h  of  Augull,  and  the  change 
ter  the  lafl  interrogatory.  produced  upon  that  occafion  in  the  form. 

Cambom  in  the  name  of  the  Military  of  our  government,  the  Englilh  Miniftry 
and  Diplomatic  Committees,  faid,  that  were  pleafed  to  put  a  fiop  to  ail  odicial 
the  progrefs  of  Liberty  (hould  no  longer  communication  with  us,  and  to  recaL 
be  checked.  *'  You  mull,”  faid  hr,  their  AmbaiTador ;  becaufe,  as  the  illuf- 
"  freelf  declare  our  RevoltUionary  power  trious  orator  of  the  oppolition  (  Mr  Pox ) 
in  evei  y  country  which,  we  enter.  You  ingeauoufly  faid,  onthcBtfl  day  of  the 
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Sefiion,  thfy  thnuzht  It  iinl)fcomine:  and 
unworthy  ot  liis  Royal  Britifh  Mijeltv, 
to  have  a  Rtprefcntativetoan  Executive 
Council,  the  members  of  which  had  not 
been  anointed  with  fucred  oil  at  the  jlltar 
ef  Rheims!  The  lixerutive  Cou  icd  did 
not  think  proper  to  follow  the  fame  pro¬ 
cedure — they  continued  to  ketp  at  Lon¬ 
don  a  Minifter  of  the  French  Republic, 
whom  they  charged  to  feixe  every  occa- 
fion  to  afTiire  the  Englifh  nation,  that 
the  French  people  defircd  moll  ardently 
to  merit  their  efleem,  and  to  preferve 
that  good  underftanding  and  friendihip, 
which  ought  ever  to  exill  betwt^*n  two 
free  and  generous  nations.  The  Nati- 
«tnal  Convention  have  rerrivrd  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  occafions  themoft  ftriking  trftimo- 
nits  of  the  reciprocity  of  thofc  good  dif- 
politinns.  The  news  of  our  victories 
were  joyfully  received  by  the  people— 
not  fo  by  the  Minillry  upon  them 
they  produced  a  very  diffcrrHt  effect. 
In  a  mort  time  fear,  or  the  jealoufy  of 
our  vidtories ;  the  lolicitations  of  our 
bafe  rebels  ; — the  vile  intrigues  of  hoRile 
Courts ;  and  a  fecret  uinbrag;  with 
which  they  were  infpired  by  the  nume- 
fous  addreflesofconcratulation  feut  to  us 
from  all  parts  of  England,  determined 
them  to  adopt  military  preparations,  and 
sfbruptly  to  affcmble  Parliament.  The 
Katioual  Convention  will  fee  by  the 
King’s  fpeech,  of  which  I  prefent  a  tr.tn- 
flation,  that  the  holtilr  ineafures,  uhich 
are  chiefly  and  oltenfibly  direfled  to  op- 
pofe  the  popular  ferment  which  has  bir 
I'onre  time  dilc-overed  itfelf  in  Englani, 
are  likewife,  to  a  certain  degi  ee,  intended 
againll  France,  as  feveral  acrufafifi''«  are 
thrown  otit,  ot  whi-  h  we  cannot  miftakc 
the  application.  When  the  inoiiient 
lhall  have  come  to  reply  to  thofc  accufa- 
tions,  ii  will  be  taf/  tor  the  I'rench  go¬ 
vernment  fully  to  jultify  itfelf.  It  will 
not  fear  to  appeal  to  tf.e  itidyment  of 
Europe — totheteftimoiiy  <  f  jpitt  Limfrlf. 
It  will  then  be  feen  who  ought  «rally  to 
be  accufed  with  having fowa,. by  coirupt 
means  aided  by  money,  diitruft,  confiili- 
on  andclilorder.  It  wdl  appear  that  the 
grievances  which  ftrve  as  a  pretext  for 
thefe  armaments,  may  be  reduced  to 
three  heads,  namely, 

“  1.  The  npeniiig  oftthe  Scheldt. 

IT.  Your  decree  of  i^lhNov. 

III.  The  intentif.ns  imputed  to  the 
French  Republic  refpedting  Holland. 

“  An  anfwcr  was  given  to  the  lirll 
point,  by  arguments  founded  on  the 
rights  of  nature,  and  on  the  principles 
«f  jullice  and  liberty,  which  the  French 


notion  has  ronlecrated,  and  the  fdl  and  H 
entire  enjoyment  of  which  it  could  not  I 
rcfiife  to  lint  Belgians.  It  was  replied,  T 
that  treaties  extorted  by  avarice,  and  ^ 
confented  to  through  dei'potifm,  ci'uld 
nt  •  bind  the  Belgians,  reflored  to  freedom 

and  liberty. 

“  To  the  feco^d  complaint  an  anfwer 
was  given  by  the  free  explanation  of  the 
real  intentions  which  animated  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  when  they  palfd 
that  bencficcnf  decree.  It  is  clear,  tliat 
the  intention  of  the  National  Convemion 
was  never  to  engage  themfeivcs  to  make 
the  caiife  of  a  few  individuals  the  caule 
of  the  whole  French  nation  ;  but  when 
a  people  fubjeiSted  to  a  defpot,  (hould 
have  the  courage  to  break  their  chains  ; 
when  this  pe  iple,  reilorcd  to  Liberty, 
(hould  have  conflituted  themfeivcs  in 
fu(  h  a  manner,  as  to  clearly  manifeft  the 
exprefTion  of  the  general  will— and  when 
this  general  will  (hould  call  to  its  ainit- 
ance  the  fraternity  of  the  French  nation, 
it  was  in  them  that  the  decree  of  No¬ 
vember  19  naturally  finds  its  applicati¬ 
on,  and  we  doubt  w.hcthcr  it  can  appear 
Arange  to  a.ny  one. 

In  (hort,  Citizen  Prefident,  I  have 
charged  the  Mmlfler  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public  at  London  to  demand  a  new  con- 
tcrcnce  with  Lord  Grenville,  and  have 
aiithorifed  him  to  declare  in  the  naire 
of  the  Fiench  Republic,  that  If,  contrary 
to  expeiAation,  the  intention  of  the  Mi- 
niflry  of  St.  James’s  he  to  occafion  a 
rupture  at  any  rate,  we  (houTd  not  fail  to 
make  a  lolemn  appeal  to  the  Englifh  na¬ 
tion,  and  to  reler  to  the  tribunal  of  its 
juAice  and  generofity,  the  examination 
of  a  caufc  in  which  a  great  nation  would 
be  feen  fupporting  the  rights  of  nature, 
o*  juAice,  liberty,  and  equality.  In  (hort, 
we  will  leave  it  to  the  Eiiglilh  nation  to 
judge  between  us;  and  the  ilTue  of  this 
coutrA  m?y  lead  to  corlequenccs  which 
he,  the  MinlArr,  did  not  expert.  ( Ap* 
plaudtd.)  I  wait,  Citizens,  for  the  refult 
ot  th;s  declaration,  which  when  I  re-. 
ceive,  I  (hall  immediately  tranfmit  to  the 
Convention.” 

Ker/aint-^*'  I  move  that  the  MiniAer 
of  the  marine  may  be  ordered  to  equ'p 
a  number  of  (hips  of  war.” 

This  prmfMfatdsas  referred  t»  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  CMnMitltM, the  committee  of  tlie 
marine,  'iiid>the^%(^bknial  committee,  in 
order  to  jirnviikS  means  for  the  defence 
of  the  FrenclwCoIbnies. 

T^IAL  OF  LOUIS  XFI. 

Dec.'F^,  Lords  left  the  temple  at  nine ; 

he 
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he  wn  efcorted  by  i  fmall  party  of  ca- 
vilrv.  The  people  not  cxpe«Stin?  that  he 
would  fet  out  f)  early, were  not  aflembltd 
in  the  ftreets,  anU  he  arrived  as  it  wtre 
incognito- 

At  ten,  Louis  appeared  at  the  bar, 
with  the  fame  him  and  colieifled  air  as 
oil  his  examination.  He  was  attended 
by  his  three  tounlcl.the  Mayor  of  Paris, 
(Jenera’.s  Santtrre  (tlie  brewer)  atid  Bet* 
ruyrr,  and  fome  muiiicip.'.l  offii.‘ers» 

The  Prtjidcnt  laid,  “  The  National 
Convention  has  decreed  that  you  (hall  be 
fiiial'y  heard  this  day,  to  prel'cnt  your 
luran's  of  defence.  Be  frated,” 

Louis  replied,  “  My  counfcl  is  Roing 
to  f(Kak  tor  UK /’pointing  to  M.DfJrose, 
and  fat  down. 

in  an  able  and  eloquent  fpeerh, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abtlradl, 
laid, 

“  GV/zenx  Keprefentutivts  of  the  Nation, 

“  The  moment  it  at  length  arrived, 
w'len  Ixiuis,  accufed  in  the  nanie  ot  the 
French  people,  and  furrounded  by  coun- 
fel,  granted  to  hiin  by  humanity  and  the 
law,  is  about  to  enter  on  his  deleiKc! 
I'he  filence  which  at  prefent  prevails, 
gives  me  reafon  to  think  that  the  day  of 
Jultice  has  fucceedtd  the  days  of  Preju¬ 
dice.  Unfortunate  Kings  arc  iniitled  to 
more  pity  and  more  refpedf  than  the  un- 
foitunate  in  ocher  ranks  of  life,  and  he 
who  formerly  occupied  the  molt  brilliant 
throne  in  the  univerlie,  mull  excite  a  Hill 
greater  degree  of  inicrcit.  You  have 
ordered  him  to  appear  before  you ;  he 
has  obeyed  with  calmiicis  and  dignity, 
emboldened  by  his  innocence,  and  fup- 

f lotted  by  the  teflimony  of  his  whole 
ife.  lie  has  revealed  to  us  even  his 
thoughts.  In  difeufling  without  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  without  mature  examination, 
charges  which  he  did  not  forefee,  and 
being  obliged,  as  one  may  fay,  to  make 
extempore  defence,  it  was  impoflibie  for 
Louis  not  to  declare  to  you  his  innocence. 
This  1  (hall  4c»)onllrate— 1  lhall  pro¬ 
duce  proper  proofs;  and  I  fmcerely  wilh 
that  tills  Hall  could  be  inllantiy  enlarged, 
that  the  iiiultitlidc,  who  have  received 
the  moll  fatal  impreibons^aiDil  Louis, 
might  come  hither  to  reepitr  iibpicflions 
of  a  contrary  nature.  Lovi*  i^ws,  that 
put  ope  watts  with  arix^y  |iBi  tf,c  len¬ 
ience  you  are  about  to *789, 
the  Nation  chofe  a  Mon^rel^al  Govern- 
mciii :  a  mnmrchical  gqwrajXieiU  requir¬ 
ed  inviolubitity  of  the  chjn^On  optemg 
the  ad  chapter  of  Roy’aliy,  find  that 


the  perfon  of  the  King  is  invioluite  ; 
there  is  no  exception,  no  modificatioa 
whatever. 

“  It  rcl'ults,  then,  that  the  King  had  a 
particular  cxiilence,  abfolutely  dilTcrtnt 
from  other  citizens ;  and  whence  arofe 
this  prrttCHlar,  this  privileged  cxiftence, 
but  from  the  law,  which  conferred  upon 
him  that  charaiTler  of  inviolability,  which 
he  could  not  lole,  but  by  an  exprefs  and 
legal  abdication  ? — Louis  is  accufed— He 
is  accufed  in  the  name  of  the  nation— he 
is  accufed  of  various  crimes.  Thefe 
crimes  are  either  provided  againfl  by  the 
ConliitOtional  a£l,  and  then  the  punilh- 
ment  there  cHablilhed  is  to  be  applied 
to  them,  or  they  ate  not  provided  a> 
againlt;  and,  in  that  cafe,  there  exiils 
no  p..nifhmrnt  which  ran  be  applied  to 
them.  I  will  go  Hill  farther.  I  far 
they  have  been  provided  for.— The 
nvdt  atr.si  ious  of  all,  that  of  a  criminal 
w,,r  agamlt  thenation,  has  been  provided 
for.  The  law  only  declares,  the  punilh- 
ment  of  the  throne  being  abdirated.  I 
am  well  aware,  that  as  the  nation  have 
aboliflicd  royalty,  the  punilhinent  can¬ 
not  be  applied  ;  but  could  it  change  the 
condition  of  Louis  ?  Has  he  not  a  right 
to  fay,  bccaufe  you  have  abolilhcd  royal¬ 
ty,  do  yon  wilh  to  punilh  me;  and,  be- 
raufe  you  know  no  law  applicable  to  me. 
do  you  wi(h  to  create  one  for  me — for 
me  alone  ?  You  are  doubtlels  inveHcd 
with  every  power,  but  there  it  one  which 
you  have  not— that  of  being  unjuil.  I 
would  alk  you,  wheie  are  tliele  prote^- 
ing  forms ;  where  are  thefejuries,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  hoflages  for  the  lives  and 
honour  of  citizens?  I  would  alk  you, 
where  it  that  proportion  of  fulTragtt 
which  the  law  has  lb  wifely  ellabiilh^  ? 
Where  is  that  (ilent  baliot  whith  ia<  loirs 
in  the  fame  urn  the  coniequence  and  the 
opinion  of  the  judge  ?  I  fprak  to  you  with 
the  opennrfs  of  a  I'on  ol  freedom.  I  wiih 
to  find  onklibf  you  jud;  es,  and  I  fee  on¬ 
ly  acculft*.  '  You  w  ilh  to  pafs  fentence 
upon  Louis,'«Ad  you  have  l^en  his  accu- 
fers— you  wifh  to  pafs  I'rntenre  upon 
Louis,  and  \ou  have  already  rxprelTe.l 
your  lentimentt  on  his  rale.  You  W'ith 
to  pafs  fentence  upon  Louis,  and  your 
opinions  are  well  kaiowii  all  over  Europe. 
I  now  proceed  to  the  ai'^  of  aicufation. 
You  go  back  to  the  month  of  June  1789. 
I  (kalT  go  back  to  the  fame  period  ;  but 
how  could  you  accufe  Louis  ot  having 
then  attempted  todilTotve  the  Anembly  ? 
Dp  you  forget  that  it  was  he  who  con¬ 
voked  it  ?  Do  you  forget  that  for  above 
a  cectury  aud  a  halt,  Friuccs,  more  jra- 
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lou»  of  their  authority  than  he,  conftantly 
retufed  fuch  a  convocation  ?  Do  you  for¬ 
get,  that  had  it  not  been  Lr  Louis,  and 
the  numberltfs  facrificet  to  which  he  con- 
fented,  you  would  not  be  here  deliberat¬ 
ing  on  the  intereft  of  the  State  ?  He  it 
accufed  of  haring  furrounded  Paris  with 
troops,  but  I  can  fay  that  theie  troops 
were  deftined  only  to  ptoredl  Paris  from 
-thofe  who  willicd  to  dtllurb  the  public 
tranquillity. 

“  Had  I  to  defend  a  ptrfon  of  ordin¬ 
ary  rank,  I  would  obf^rve  that  a  citiaen 
cannot  be  condemned  from  papers  pro¬ 
cured  by  attacking  his  habitation,  un- 
lefs  they  have  been  previoudy  fealed  up, 
and  an  inventory  taken  of  thenn.  The 
habitation  of  Louis  was  attacked,  and 
his  drawers  were  brtJce  open.  Konc  of 
them  were  fealed  up,  no  inventories  were 
■taken,  and  papers  which  might  have 
been  oppofed  to  others  may  have  been 
concealed.  The  plan  of  a  letter  to  La 
Fayette  and  Mirabeau  is  mentioned  ;  but 
this  letter  was  never  feen.— Mirabeau 
and  La  Fayette  were  at  that  time  the 
two  mod  popular  charadiers  ;  they  both 
loved  the  Conllitution,  and  nothing  was 
meant  in  that  letter  but  the  good  of  the 
State.  Louis  is  alfo  accufed  of  haviitg 
wrltien  a  letter  to  Bouille ;  in  rr^ard  to 
this,  he  has  no  occafion  to  juftily  him- 
Felf;  the  National  Afiembly  had  before 
voted  thanks  tO;Bouille  fur  his  goodcon- 
dudt.  Yuu  accufc  him  with  the  maffa- 
■cres  in  the  Champ-de  Mars,  hut  do  you 
forget  that  this  unhappy  Prince  was  then 
lufpended  from  his  powers,  and  watch¬ 
ed  as  a  priLnerf  By  the  CoulUtution^  the 
King  was  not  refponfiblr  for  what  might 
■tc  done  by  his  agents.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  made  his  Minifters  refponfible. 
Louis  is  accufed  of  having  kft  the  Na¬ 
tional  AIF  nibly  igrtorant  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Pilnitz — But  this  Convention  was 
a  fecret  truly  between  the  Lmperor  and 
the  King  of  Pruda.  There  was  no  rea- 
inn  of  date  that  could  make  it  a  rule  for 
Mlnifttrs  to  communicate  to  an  AfTcnibly 
whofe  deliberations  were  public,  an  adt 
which  was  not  public.  You  have  charg- 
<'d  the  King  witn  the  troubles  of  Numes, 
and  of  Jales  ;  was  the  King  relpoufible 
lor  all  the  troubles  infcparable  from  fo 
great  a  Revolution 1  he  furrtnder  of 
Longwy  is  made  a  charge  againfi  him, 
hut  the  inhabitants  alone  were  guilty. — 
The  furrendcrof  Verdenismadea  charge 
againfthim,  who  then  butLuuis  appointed 
the  commandant,  fo  cclebrattd  for  his  he- 
tcilin,  who  preferred  death  to  iurrcndcr- 
I 


ing  ?  Louis  is  attacked  for  not  having  fane- 
tioned  the  decree  refpedling  the  priefit 
and  that  refpedling  the  camp  at  Parii. 

I  might  fay,  that  the  Coniliiution  gave 
him  the  free  and  abfolute  power  of  Unc¬ 
tion ;  and  that,  if  he  erred,  his  error 
could  not  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime. 
But  if  a  great  number  of  citizens  feenied 
to  fupport  the  latter  decree,  a  ilill  great¬ 
er  number  feemed  to  oppofe  it.  He 
thought  it  prudent  torefufe  his  fandliun; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  by  a  wife  mea- 
fure,  he  diredled  the  formation  of  the 
camp  at  Soiflbns ;  and  this  camp  was 
more  ufeful  to  our  armies  than  that  at 
Paris  could  have  been.  He  is  accufed 
of  having  given  aid  to  the  Emigrants, 
and  of  having  protcdled,  by  his  ainbaf- 
fadors,  the  coalition  of  foreign  Powers, 
i  anfwcr,  that  -Louis  ccnllantly  opp,  .fed 
the  efforts  of  the  Emigrants  to  obtain 
arms  and  annmunition  at  Frankfort,  lie 
diredled  his  refldenr  to  thank  the  Ma. 
giilrates,  and  to  innte  them  to  perfe. 
vere  in  their  refufal.  There  is  not  a  tin¬ 
gle  Emigrant  that  received  aid  frnni 
him.  1  come  at  lad  to  thedifailrous  day 
of  the  loth  of  Augull.  Had  we  believ¬ 
ed  that  Louis  had  committed  the  crimes 
of  which  he  is  accufed,  you  would  not 
fee  us  at  this  bar  to  give  him  the  aid  of 
our  courageous  veracity.  All  your  fuc- 
cefles  Goce  that  day  have  given  you  the 
power  of  being  generous— we  alk  you 
only  to  be  jull.  He  dreaded  the  invaGon  of 
his  palace ;  he  maintained  a  more  exadl 
correrpondence  w'ith  the  popular  autho¬ 
rities— In  Gne,  the  people  come  thither. 
XIic  Procurator  Syndic  reads,  with  re¬ 
gret  no  doubt,  the  Gfth  article  of  the 
law,  which  diredls  to  repel  force  by  force. 
The  cannoneers  for  anfwer  difehareed 
their  cannon  before  him.  Then  the  Pro¬ 
curator  Syndic  invites  Louis  to  go  to  the 
AGembiy ;  he  goes  thither.  One  hour  af¬ 
ter,  our  misfortunes  commence.  Huvr 
began  this  aiflion  ?  I  know  not ;  hiflory 
pci  haps  will  know  more  than  I.  He  is 
accufed  of  having  reviewed  the  troops— 
Granted*  accufe  the  Mayor  alfo  of  hav¬ 
ing  viGced  the  pofls.  Was  not  Louis  a 
coriGiiutcd  authonty  ?  was  not  his  au¬ 
thority  a  depnGt  in  his  hands,  of  which 
the  law  forbade  him  the  leak  infringe¬ 
ment  ?  I  know  it  has  bt  en  faid  that  Louis 
excited  the  infurreiflion,  to  etfcdl  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  his  prrjefls;  but  who  isnosr 
ignorant  that  this  infurrcdllon  was  coni- 
bined,  matured  ;  that  it  had  its  agents, 
its  counfel,  its  direiflors  ?  Who  is  igno¬ 
rant  that  aAs,  that  treaties  on  the  iub- 
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had  beenfigned  ; — In  this  Hall  men  Prefident.  “  Sir,  You  are  at  liberty 

havcconfended  forthegtoryot’the  lothof  to  retire.” 

Aiiyull  1  conn  not  to  dilpute  that  glory;  Louis,  attended  by  hit  counfel,  retired' 
hm  lince  it  has  been  proved  that  that  day  A/nwj/.  A— •*  Citiaens,  I  requeltthat  the 

was  piemeditateci,  how  can  it  lie  made  a  defence  •'t  l^ouis,  as  well  as  his  accufa- 
crime  to  Louis  ?  And  you  acrufe  him,  tion,  .nay  lie  on  the  tahl'-,  and  every  part 
and  you  would  give  judgment  agaiiiA  of  his  defence  may  lie  pr.nted  and  diftri- 
hiir,  againft  him  who  has  never  given  huted  within  twenty-tour  hours  among 
a  fanguuiary  onlcr  ;  againll  him  who,  at  the  membeis  of  the  AlTemblv;  that  it 
Varennes,  preterred  reiuming  a  captive  be  feiit  to  all  the  d-partments;  that  this 
to  expi'fing  the  life  of  a  Tingle  man;  a-  momentous  concern  be  acM' urnrd  for 
■gainlt  him  who,  on  the  soth  of  June,  re-  three  days;  and  that,  in  the  mean  tiirie, 
tured  every  kind  of  aid,  and  preferred  we  take  the  alTiiis  of  the  nation  into  our 
living  alone  in  the  midlt  of  the  people,  confiderarion.” 

I.'car  hiflory  fpeak — Louis  mounted  the  Gennifft^uk  Thuriet  propofed  that 

thri.ne  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  he  exhibit-  the  de'ence  of  Ta>uis  (hould  be  ligned  by 
«l  on  it  an  example  of  iroralr,  of  j-tf-  himfelf  and  rounfe! — Decreed,  and  that 
tice,  of  tcoBomy  ;  he  aboli{hc<l  L,vitude  it  Ihould  be  printed... 
in  his  ilomains  ;  the  people  drtired  Li-  Dubem — “  When  this  trial  is  over,  I 

berty,  he  gave  it.  (  AJurmttrs.J  We  can-  fhall  demand  peremptorily  that  the  quef- 
not  deny  to  Louis  the  glory  of  having  tion  (hnuld  be  pur,  whether  Louis  is  to 
always  anticipated  the  wifhes  of  the  peo-  fuffer  death  or  not  ?”  [The  galleries  ap- 
plc.-^l  do  not  conclude ;  I  appeal  to  plaiided.] 

Hillory ;  think  that  Hiftory  will  judge  TAe  PrtJiSmt  demanded  filence,  and 

your  judgmr  ut.”  wifhed  to  know  whether  it  was  their 

Frrmondfihe  Prefident,  then  alked  pleafure,  that  Louis  Ihould  be  efcortedrto 
J/niis,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  add  to  the  the  temple  ?  Decrard. 
defence  made  by  his  tohnfel  ?  Bazire — “  I  move  that  Louis  be 

I/'uis  rofe,  and  with  mixt  fenfibility  jud.;red  before  he,  quifs  us.’"' 
and  firmnefs,  faid.  The  Convention  determined  that  his 

“  Ciftzens,  my  meant  of  defence  are  defence  fhoUld  lie  upon  the  table, 

laid  before  you.  1  lhall  not  repeat  them.  ^  Member .  If  you  do  not  mean  fo 

In  Jpeaking  to  you,  perhaps  for  the  lajl  violate  eternal  juftice,  agree  to  an  adjourn- 
Hme,  I  declare  to  you  that  my  confrience  merit.  I  repeat,  that  ihofe  who  make 
makes  me  no  reproach,  and  that  my  de-  the  law  cannot  Tuperintend  theexecution, 
fenders  have  told  you  nothing  but  the  nor  eive  judgment  to  any- man,  without 
truth.  I  have  never  dreaded  the  public  the  moft  palpable  cxercife  of  tyranny, 
rxamination  of  my  condudf  ;  but  my  [LjttJ  murmurs!^  I  have  declared  fe- 
heart  is  rent  to  find,  in  the  adf  of  accii-  vere  truths,  and  therefore  deferve  your 
fation,  the  imputation  of  having  wiihed  murmurs.” 

to  (hed  the  blood  of  the  people  ;  and  Le  (iointre  rtioved  an  a.ljourifment  of 
above  all,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  three  days. 

loth  of  Auguft  are  attributed  to  .me.  I  Jhibcni  called  out  for  an  immediate 
own,  that  the  many  proofs  1  have  given  adjudica'ion. 

upon  ail  occalions  of  my  love  for  the  Ker faint.  “  W  e  are  judges,  and  not 

people,  and  the  manner  in  which  1  have  exi-TiTioners.” 

always cor.dutJIed  myfclf, appeared  to  me  TAe  Prefirimt  pnl  the  iqUeftion  of  the 
lulficient  to  prove,  that  I  did  not  fear  to  adjournment,  upon  which  a  terrible  iip- 
expofe  my  own  prrfon  to  fpare  their  roar  took  phice.  'TAe  people  defended 
lilood,  and  to  exempt  me  for  ever  fiocn  from  tAe  j^ull'ries,  apor cached  the  table 
fuch  an  imputation  ?”  with  much  rage,  and  threatened  the  Pre- 

T'Ar  Prefdent  ihep  prefented  him  a  fident.  They  put  themfelvra  mro  a 
r.nte.and  begged  to  be  infoimrd  whe-  thoufind  menacing poAurrs,  ainidU  the 
thtr  he  knew  the  hand- writing.  accizmatiort  of  the  galleries,  wV.o  crieib, 

Louis.  “  No.”  loathe  Abhaye  I  to  tAe  Abba  e!  In  the 

Prefdent.  “  Do  you  recclledl  thefe  bixly  of  the  hall  they’  were  tool;  Prrf- 
fivekeys?”  ’o  c/ent  f’jrrjtw/.V  was  firm. 

Louis.  “  I  cannot  fay  I  do.  I  remem-  TAe  Prefdent  “  1  demand  of  the 
her  feme  placed  at  the  Feiitl'ans;  but  I  meuibers  ol  the  AlTcmblyjo  hear  meat 
ra’”iot  fay  that  thefe  are  the  fame.”  tranq'iilly  as  I  was  calm  diir.ng  a  Icene 
Frrfdent.  “  Have  von  any  more  to  that  affliCfs  ne.”  l^FreJh  fun/w/rs.] 
lay  in  your  defence  r’’  Lous.**  No.”  Pr/ron,  aVLrrjrf,  anJ  preT'nted' 
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thcmfcivesto  rpfaV.-— rrffhtroublfjinvec-  public,  a  clear,  fpeedy,  and  citepforic?! 
f !Vt»,  and  perfonilirir*,  interrupt  each  in  anfwer,  -wh^tber,  und-r  the  Ker>frjt  deiio 
_b;s  turn  ;  till  Petion  obtained  the  hear-  ininatio;’.  of  the  fo'^elpners  mentioned  in 
in/  by  a  dc'  ree.  this  new  bill,  the  Pirliamect  and  eovrrii. 


Pft\')n.  “  I«  it  ihi:«,  Citizen^,  that  we 
trer:  the  preat  intcreflsof  the  State  ?  [Ar- 
fi-rrupiion.]  It  ia  not  with  tbefe  violen¬ 
ces,  With  thete  pafTioos,  that  we  can 
judge  men  or  thiii^'*.  It  is  i-npoflilile  to 
ret  into  thij  tribunal  without  ftandiiti; 
the  mark  tnr  the  mnft  atrtKious  ca'um- 
n  t*.  ’They  call  otjt  the  Enemy  !  the 
Rovalifl  !  if  we  are  not  of  their  nar'y— 
and  otheis  fpcak  of  Liberty. — C’n  wc 
give  it  to  other*  if  we  are Jlat^fs  oitif-ivfs  ? 
Who  ammig  you  is  here  that  wilhts  a 
Tv'r.g  ?”  \y1U  the  ^Jjcuiblj  rijej,  crjing 
no  tinr—no  ow.j 

After  a  fpecch  of  fnme  length,  tend¬ 
ing  to  invite  the  AfTrmbly  to  a  ftirther 
ertimiaation  nf  the  important  fuhjetff.ihe 
Convention  decreed  that  the  further 
difeunion  ol  the  juccecdint's  ay  aiiifl  Louis 
XVL  isopen,  and  Hiall  he  cotitiiiucd  till 
judgment  be  ptonouiutd  upon  him. 

^  /Ji-reioA-r  a?.  A  letter  from  the  Mi- 
nifltr  of  Forei'.  n  A.Ta  r»,  v.is  read.  Hat¬ 
ing,  that  (he  Charge  dcs  Afiairei.  of  the 
Court  of  Madrid  had  jull  lent  him  the 
Declaration  of  theSpanilh  M'niftry. 

Copf  of  the  Dec!araiif"t. 

“  Tt'e  Freiieh  G  iverniTient  having 
tell, fieri  to  that  of  Spain,  a  elefire  of  !ee- 
rng^  th.1t  nc.irrality  formally  atteffed, 
which  ic!  fi(51  prevails  b-tween  the  two 
nations,  hi*  Catholic  Majefly  ha*  autho. 
r;lcd  the  und-rfigned.  Principal  Secreta- 
re-  of  State,  to  declare  by  this  note.  That 
Spain  will  obf-rTr,  <n  its  fde,  the  JlriSIefl 
ruKtraUty  in  the  war  t,;  which  Fi  ance  is 
engaged  with  other  Power 

“  The- Catf'ohc  King,  in  confeejtience 
f Tthe  neutrally  agreed  upon,  fhail  r.rdeT 
the  troeps  on  the  frontier  t<»  rtiire,  te- 
•alniiic,  in  pieces  of  flrength.  C*'e  cum¬ 
ber  ntcelTarv  for  the  f'eiviie,  and  that  of 
their  relpetffive  dctaehnients,  which  fhall 
beexec'mtd  immediately  after  the  French 
have  delivered  a  declaration  fimilar  to 
the  preiirnt,  pr^mifiiur  to  ai£f  on  their 
part  in  the  fame  manner.  Cumnilflion- 
er»  (hall  he  appoln*  d  by  bo‘h  parties,  to 
-ffifl  Rt  the  rxecuiion  of  this  agiei-ment. 
“  At  Madrid,  tyth  Dsceirher  179a. 
Signed,  “  Firmnda  le  DuaP  Alf  udia.” 
ti.  Lebrun,  the  MiniAer  of  f  oreign 
AfTai's,  prefented  a  repor  t  of  the  fiate  of 
Affairs  with  England  ; 

“  i.Thatthe  MiniAer  of  theFrench 
Republic  at  London  fhall  be  ordered  to 
prefent  a  note  t-o  the  Briiifli  MlniAry,  to 
licniuii,  »u  the  name  cl  the  Fictieh  Kc- 


ment  of  Great  Britain  mean  alfo  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  French. 

“  n.  That  in  cafe  of  an  infwer  in  the 
affirmative,  Pr  if  none  is  received  in  the 
courfc  of  three  days,  he  (ball  be  authn- 
rifed  to  declare,  that  the  Frenrh  Repub¬ 
lic  t  anrot  conCdcr  this  conduiA,  but  as  a 
mainfelt  infradfion  of  the  commercial 
treaty  ceincluded  in  1711^  ;  that  it  confe- 
quently  ceafes  to  think  itfelf  bound  l>y 
that  treaty;  and,  henceforth,  confidcii 
it  as  nu'l  and  void.” 

fan.  T.  Ker/uint,  in  name  of  the 
united  l^.ilomatic,  Colonial,  aiid  Marine 
C  immitT-es,  gave  in  a  rrporti.n  the  prr- 
frut  fi'uafion  of  France  in  regard  to 
Ei'pland.  lie  began  by  taking  a  curfory 
view  of  the  Aaic  of  the  French  naval 
force,  and  Aa'ed  to  the  Convention,  that, 
by  means  of  fiune  (light  rep.uts,  it  might 
be  put  on  a  rcfpsdlablc  footing,  anil  that 
France  had  in  its  finances  a  fond  fuffici- 
ent  to  render  its  arms  as  triumjihant  bv 
fra  as  they  have  been  by  land,  lie  then 
a  lverted  to  the  l.oAile  preparations  mak¬ 
ing  bv  England,  and  endeavoured  to 
A.cw,  that  the  Britilh  MiniAers  were 
trampling  on  jullice,  were  breaking, 
witbr.ut  reafon,  thofe  treatiei  which 
unrte  France  and  England,  and  were  a(- 
fr.fiating  thcmfelves  with  thofe  defpols, 
who  had  I’o  bitbaroufly  and  fhatiietuMy 
declared  w.tr  agaiiiA  the  French.  He 
mdeavotired  to  fhew  alfo,  that  the  ton- 
dudl  piirfued  by  England  was  contrary 
to  its  iiiiere As  ;  as  the  Britifh  Goverii- 
inrnt,  utilefs  Arangely  blinded,  muA  tore- 
fee  the  dangers  of  fuch  an  enterprirrf. 
The  linglifis,  he  faid,  had  not  beheld 
with  that  indifference  which  might  be 
imagined,  the  perfonal  infult*  offered,  to 
their  molt  z-alous  friends,  PrieAIcy  and 
Walker,  and  would  they  fee,  without 
murmuiing,  their  riches  and  blood  waft¬ 
ed  in  a  war  agaiuA  a  generous  people, 
guilty  of  no  crime,  but  that  of  wiftung 
to  remain  fret,  after  having  broken  their 
chains  ?  Even  fnould  thefe  iCanders  be 
fo  blind  to  their  own  intercAs,  as  to  lul- 
fcrthemrclvesto  be  led  away  by  the  ob- 
Ainacy  of  theb  ^^^niAe^s,  the  French, 
if  they  pnrfued  proper  ineafures  tort- 
prl  the  niultipfied  attacks  of  their  ene 
n;ies  leagued  together,  had  no  occafion 
to  give  way  to  falfe  alarms.  To  excite 
thc'r  courage,  they  had  the  example  t'f 
all  opnreffed  pennle— 'he  Athenians,  hi- 
raffcdboih  by  fta  ai.d  laud,  yet  every 
wiieie 
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»J)ere  triumphant— the  Dutch,  rtfifting 
the  tyrmnical  effort*  of  Philip  II.  anJ 
preferving  their  liberty  araidfl  enemi'** 
who  <ecined  powerful  enough  to  cruOi 
them ;  —  and  the  remrntbrance  of 
their  own  courage,  at  a  lime  when  they 
at  lead  lad  the  conftancy  and  energy 
of  a  free  nation.  On  the  other  hand, 
hnw  much  would  England  fiiiTer  in  it* 
commercial  intercft*  ?  It*  credit  would  be 
ruined.  The  lodie*,  the  port*  of  which 
would  he  flint  to  them,  nuift  ccate  to  be 
a  fertile  fource  of  riche*.  Holland  wuuld 
fliire  in  the  mi*fortuncs  of  it*  ally,  and 
the  French  commerce  would  inrreafe  by 
the  Ioffes  of  their  inemies.  Heconcbid. 
cil  by  fomc  renedli4ins  on  the  plan  of  a 
decree  rendered  highly  neceffary  to  the 
prefent  circumftance*.  The  principal 
article*  of  it  were.  That  vigorous  mea- 
fures  (hould  be  inflantly  puriued,  to  fit 
out  a  proper  nunilier  of  (hip* ;  to  put 
the  fea  poit*  in  a  proper  fcate  ot  defence, 
and  to  organize  the  naval  force^requiflte 
fur  naval  expedition*. 

The  Convention  decreed,  that  Ker- 
faint’s  fpeech  fliould  be  printed  ;  and  that 
the  Diplomatic  Committee,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Conflitution,  the  Committee 
of  War,  and  of  Colonies,  ihotild  delibe¬ 
rate  on  hi*  plan,  and  on  the  general  mea- 
furrs  rendered  neceffary  bv  the  liquation 
of  Franc*  with  refpedlto  England. 

Jun.  3.  A  Letter  from  General  Cuf- 
tine,  dated  December  19.  was  read,  of 
which  the  folhiwing  U  the  fubftance: 
Being  informed  that  35,000  Pnifliaus 
and  3000  Heflians  were  advancing,  he 
c'uUc^ed  an  army  of  13,000  men,  and 
took  an  advantageous  polt  before  Franc- 
fort,  flrongly  fortified  by  nature,' and  by 
various  works.  In  this,  jioll,  he  waited 
lor  the  enemy,  one  column  of  whom  ad- 
varrej,  but  Icon  after  retired  when  they 
faw  the  good  difpoiitioii  of  the  Frencli 
army.  The  General  then  had  no  un- 
esfinefs  refpcdling  Francfcrt,  as  he  bad 
left  in  it  a  ftrong  gartifon.  The  enemy, 
however,  by  a  Iccret  march,  prtLnted 
thetr.lolves  before  the  town,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  immediately  opened  the  gates. 
A  great  number  of  the  French  fulditrs 
w'cie  killed.  After  this,  the  cm  mv  made 
feveral  attempts  to  attack  the  French 
army,  and  were  always  rcputled,  often 
w’ith  lol's.  The  General  then  retired  into 
Mentz,  which  he  fortified  in  the  bt-ft 
iiunner  poflible.  He  bellows  the  higlicfl 
praife  on  th.e  tump*  whom  he  comtnands, 
inii  deplnies  the  fitiistii-n  in  which  they 
ate.  Many  of  the  fo'Jiers  sre  dtftiiiite  of 
rUtl  t»,fti(jc*,  and,  in  pani.  aL/,  biccches ; 
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and  rf.i*  flate  of  rakeduefs  is  the  rnore 
('i'trpffmg,  on  account  of  the  feverity  of 
the  fcafnn,  and  the  labmir*  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  They  1  ad  lain  out  fevenl  nights 
in  this  diflrelFing  fitint'.on.  He  3«.d‘, 
that  the  French  had  lofl  very  .'ew  men, 
hut  that  the  Prurians  had  fiiffercd  eon- 
fider&bly.  Tfx  General  conliders  it  a* 
a  great  nonottr  'o  iiave  fad  to  cotttend 
v'>th  forces  '•omni.'ndc''  by  the  King  of 
Vruffis,  the  Prince  Royal,  the  Duke  of 
IlrunfwKk,  G'n.  Kalkcreuth,  and  the 
L-ndgra*e  of  Hrffe  CalL-l. 

After  tiis  letter  wa.s  read,  Teveral 
members  arcufed  Pad  e,  '.he  Minifler  at 
War,  with  iiegledi  of  duty,  and  Valazy 
moved,  that  in  the  interim  the  Minifler 
ot  Foreign  Affairs  fhoukl  fwperinteud  the 
deparmmt. 

After  a  great  'nmnlt,  the  Conventicn 
paffed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

TRIM.  OF  LOUIS  XIT. 

Kerfnint — “  I  move,  ti>at  the  diftuf- 
fion  of  ’his  bufi'iels  fhall  be  tcrniinatcd 
in  the  prefeni  bttiiig.'’ 

The  ineir.bers  on  the  left  rofe  with 
the  ( ry  of,  “  Wc  fupport  the  motion, 
we  fuppo.t  it” 

A  voice  on  the  Montagnt— “  Let  tt* 
tlol’e  the  debate  imnitd  a-.ely.”  Both 
(ides  rofe  to  fupport  the  new  motion. 

A  meiiibcr  declared,  he  fliould  not 
vote,  if  he  couid  not  deliver  his  opinion. 

It  was  ohferved,  that  if  all  the  mem¬ 
ber*  weic  to  be  heard,  who  had  given 
in  their  names,  it  would  take  fifteen 
moriths  to  finifli  the  difcufTion. 

The  Affcmbly  then  decreed  by. a  great 
majority, 

I.  That  this  difeuflinn  is  clofcd  from 
this  time. 

a.  Tb.u  the  members  •whofe  names  are 
on  the  lift  of  ljr«r.ktr*,  may  print  thetr 
fpecches  by  prin'ers  of  their  own  choice* 
at  the  rxprnce  of  the  nation. 

3.  That  the  deliberation  on  the  qurf. 
tioiis  to  be  p'jt,  be  adjourned  to  Monday 
next. 

8  Grenadier  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Convei.f.on,  and  gave  an  aecouni  i>t 
the  reparation  which  ti  e  French  Kepublk 
bad  leceivcd  from  the  K  n;  of  Naples. 

“  Capt.La  ouche,”  faitl  he,  “  prei'tne- 
ed  hiinfdf,  on  the  8lh  of  November,  be¬ 
fore  Naples.  1  had  orders  to  wait  upon 
the  King,  and  to  alk  rrdreis  fiotu  hicri 
for  the  iiijurydone  to  the  Republic  in  thj 
perfon  of  Sen  onville.  I  went  on  fliorc 
alone,  and  Ipuke  to  the  King.  “  King 
of  Naples,”  laid  I,  “  I  chute  to  deinarol 
julliccfrr  the  injuties  done  to  Ambaffa- 
dor  Sctuocvillc,  m  a  note  i  emitted  to  the 
t  '  Dtvau 
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Divan  by  yoiir  envoy.  If  y«Hr  Majefly 
difavowa  that  notr,  in  which  the  Am- 
hafTador  of  Frame  is  denounced  to  the 
Forte  as  a  Lad  ririaen,  you  inuft  fend  an 
AmbafTador  to  France,  and  rccal  your 
Knvoy  from  C'>n(iantinople.  If  not,  the 
Republic  a-ill  lonfidcr  your  refufal  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  1  ran  allow  you  only 
one  hour  to  return  an  anfwer.” 

“  The  Ktnp  replied,  That,  before  an 
Iiour,  his  Milliner  would  jrivc  one, 
whuhhe  acrordinjrly  did,  apreeably  to 
the  dcPiands  of  Fiance,  but  it  contained 
alfo  an  offer  of  mediation.  I  rrjciled  this 
<ifrs.r,  as  it  was  not  in  my  inltrudtiunr, 
and  I  demanded  a  fecond  anfwer,  which 
I  received  from  the  MlniAer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words : 

*“  I  aia  ordered,  by  the  King  of  the 
Tvro  Sicilies,  to  announce  to  M.  Latouche, 
That  his  Sicilian  Majehy  formuhj  and 
optnly  di/avChivs  every  thing  that  muy 
have  been  Jane  in  his  name  a^ai  tjl  tl.'e 
French  Nation  at  Conjlantinu^U.  His 
MajcAy  drclans,  befi  its,  that  he  never 
ti.oW  a.  y  ft.’ps  to  prevent  AnibafTa  lor 
ocmoriville  from  being  reteiveJ  at  the 
(3it  >man  Porte.  As  hi,  Majeiiy  intends 
lending  an  Amhaiudor  to  iTam-e,  he 
with  pleafure  embraces  this  opportunity 
of  making  him  depart  immediately  tor 
his  dcftinatioii.’’ 

'  -  TRIAL  OF  THE  KING. 

14.  Aftcra  ditcuffion,  which  continued 
till  halfpaA  9' o’clock,  during  which,  the 
debates  were  carried  on  with  great  vio¬ 
lence,  the  Coiivcniii'n  decreed  that  they 
fbould  to-morrow  proceed  to  determine 
the  three  following  queltions  by  the  ap¬ 
peal  nominal :  •  ’ 

I.  It  Louis  gu’lty  ? 

IT.  Shall  there  be  an  appeal  to  the 
Penple  ? 

lif.  What  punilhment  has  I.ouis  in¬ 
curred  ? 

Tuefday  yannary  ry.  The  Convention 
proceeded  to  the  fu-ft  vote  in-  the  >yiel- 
tion,  “  Is  Louis  guilty  of  a  contpiia-'y 
againft  liberty,  and  of  attempts  agair.A 
the  general  fafety  ?”  •  1 

Several  members  exprelTcd  thcmfelves 
in  the  afbriTiative  upon  grounds  which 
had  been  alfigned,  others  modiSed  thc>r 
opinion  ;  the  greater  number  obferved, 
that  ih  y  pronounced  ss  Leglilatorr, 
and  not  as  Judges.  But  there  was  not. 
one  voice  which  ab'blutely  acquitted  the 
accufed  of  the  charge  s  againlt  him. 

Atter  the  voies  were  taken,  the  Pre- 
fidc'iit  announced,  that  twenty-fix  mem- 
Fers  had  leave  ofsbfeiice:  that  five  were 
aofeut  fiOHi  inditpulitiou,  and  one  it  w'as 


not  know'n  from  what  circumftanre 
tweiity-Gx  had  made  difTeneiit  dn-hra* 
tions ;  fix  buudrrd  and  ninety-tlicee  had 
voted  in  the  afRrmaiive.  The  Prcfidec: 
then  prunouncc.l  t!ie  tollnwing 
SENTENCE  I 

“  I  declare,  in  niE  name 

OP  THE  CONVENTION,  THAT 
LOmS  IS  GUILTY  OF  A  CON. 
SPIRACY  AGAINST  THE  LIHEK- 
TY  OF  THE  N.ATION,  AND  Of 
A  TTE  M  PTS  A  G  A I NST  TH  E  S  AF£. 
TYOF  THE  STATE.” 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  vote  njvm 
the  icTond  queflion  ;  “  Shall  the  decree 
which  the  National  Convention  fhail  pals 
with  regard  till  ouisC.ipct,lietranfmittcd 

for  thclaiidlion  of  the  people  ?’*■ 

Two  hundred  and-  riehty-tivo  gave 
their  voice  for  the  Ja-nAion  of  the  people, 
aii  l^ar  hundred  and  eghtj  agab.fi  it.” 

'Ihie  fitting  did  not  rile  till  eleven  at 
night. 

Tne  third  qtieftion  as  to  the  pnnilh. 
mrnt,  wa,  delayed  till  next  day. 

At  fix  in  the  evening,  the  Prefident 
announced  the  qiicftion, 

VVha  punilhment  lhall  be  applied  to 
the  crimes  of  which  Louis  XVI.  late 
King  ut  the  French,  is  declared  convi.d- 
cd  ? 

The  Secretary  afeended  the  Tribunal. 

At  three  in  the  morning,  about  a 
fourth  of  the  voices  were  coiledled. 

17.  A  quarter  after  eight  o'clock, 
the  Prelidnit  reaif  the  refult  of  the  Ap¬ 
peal  Noininal.  He  declartd,  THAT 
THE  PUNISHMENT  TO  BE  IK- 
Ff.ICI'ED  UPON  LOUIS,  WAS 
DEATH,  which  was  carried  by  a  tna- 
joiity  of  live  only. 

The  three  defenders  of  Louis  Capet 
were  then  admitted  to  the  bar.  One  of 
them,  Defeae,  faid,* 

“  Citizens,  Rcprefentalives,  The  law 
and  the  decrees  have  entruArd  to  us  the 
I'srred  funiflion  of  the  defence  of  Louis. 
We  come,  with  regret,  to  preferit  to  you 
the  lalt  adi  of  our  foiiCtion.  I,ouis  ha; 
given  to  us  the  e'xprefs’  charge  to  read 
to  you  a  letter  ligned  with  his  own  hand, 
of  which  the  following  it  a  copy : 

Letter  from  Louis. 

“  I  owe  to  my  honour,  I  owe  to  my 
famil}^  not  to  iubferibe  to  a  fentence 
which  declares  me  guilty  of  a  crime 
with  which  I  cannot  accufe  myfelf.  In 
coniequence,  I  appeal  to  the  nation, from 
the  fentence  of  its  rcprefentalives  ;  and 
I  commit,  by  thefe  p:ifent«,  to  the  fiJi- 
lity  of  my  dtfeadert,  to  m-k.  known  to 


I 
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iV  National  Convention  this  ap;ieal  by  land,  if  Portnenexe,  Prencl:,  68  A- 
ail  th<:  msans  in  their  pow^T,  and  to  de-  merioans,  40  Spaniih,  and  two  inoie, 
mind,  that  inentiun  (hould  be  made  la  the  names  of  which  were  unknown, 
the  minutes  of  tlieir  fitting.  c  iir  p  r»  u  xr 

“  Given  at  Paris,  the  a6th  Jan.  T79J.  o  W  Ji  U  E  N. 

(Signed)  Ixiuis.”  Stockholm,  Dee.  14.  On  the  aid  of  this 

D'fnc  then  relumed  the  difeourfe.  month,  a  M.  Thorild  publifhrii  a  paper, 
reminde  1  the  AlT-iiibly  that  the  de-  under  the  titie  of  “  The  Lit.cry  ol  Rea- 
rree  of  death  had  only  been  pronounced  Ion,  demonftrated  to  the  Regent  and  the 
hy  a  oiajor'ty  of  five  voices,  while  the  Swedilh  Nation,”  ujienly  ptefirring  a 
other  part  of  the  AfTmibly  were  of  opi-  Republican  Refonn  of  Government, 
nion  that  the  fafety  of  the  country  re-  M.  Thorild  being  arrtfled  the  next  day, 
quited  another  deciCon.  He  warmly  and  brought  before  a  Court  of  JuR  ce, 
coiij'ired  them  to  examine  anew  the  the  people  demanded  the  doors  to  be 
queltion  of  appeal,  and  to  grant  to  hu-  opened,  to  the  end  that  any  of  the  citi- 
inanity,  to  the  interefl  of  the  State,  all  zens  might  plead  for  the  acruft  d:  which 
that  juftice  might  not  feem  imperioufly  being  granted,  M.  Thori'd  was  highly 
to  claim.  applauded  by  feveral  who  fpoke  in  hia 

The  PrefiJent  informed  the  Counfel,  behalf;  and  a  number  of  the  populace 
that  the  Convention  would  take  their  re-  accompanied  the  cairiage,  in  which  he 
q'j;fttintocon(ideration,and  invited  them  returned,  crying,  “Thorild  andL.ber- 
to  the  honours  of  the  fitting.  ty.”  Exclamations  of  this  kind  cniiti- 

The  difeudion  of  the  queftion,  whe-  nued  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  part  of 
thcr  it  would  be  proper  to  furpeod  the  the  next  day. 


FlenKat  Dec.  19.  To  confolidate  bufi- 
nefs,  and  conduct  it  with  more  cafe,  the 
Empeior  has  united  the  Bohemian  and 
Auiliian  chambers  of  finance  with  thofe 
of  commerce  and  the  bank,  and  (o  create 
in  tkcle  chambers,  om  department,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Dire^^  of  the  financial 
bufinels  of  Hungary,  Tranfylvania,  and 
the  hereditary  German  flares.  Count 
Kollouiath  who  was  the  Chancellor  o£ 
Bohemia  and  Auilria,  is  appointed  direc¬ 
torial  Minifter,  and  Count  Rocterhaiu 
Vice  Prefilent. 

Berlin,  Dec.  15.  Warlike  preparations 
go  on  here  with  the  utmoil  alacrity,  and 
every  arrangement  U  making  tor  a  molt 
vigorous  campaign,  to  be  entered  upon 
as  early  next  fpring  as  pcillb>c. 


Wurfaejj,  flov.  «4.  It  is  made  manifefl 
more  and  more  every  day,  what  kind  of 
I.iberry  is  to  be  granted  to  this  ill-fated 
Nation.  The  People  in  general  are  ri- 
go’'v  illy  prohibited  from  readirig  any  pa¬ 
pers  whir-'.  c.>untenance  the  French  Re¬ 
volution.  Moniteur,  and  Gazette  Nation- 
ale  de  France,  are  particularly  prolcnb- 
ed.  A  reward  of  a  thoufand  fiorins  Is 
oficreti  to  any  perfon  who  will  inform 
agalnil  thofe  who  circulate  fuch  writings. 

It  is  111  doubt  reftrved  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  to  rcfolve  the  pro¬ 
blem,  that  a  Free  State  (for  the  RulTuns 
always  infill  that  they  maintain  the  Free-  Hague,  Dee.  16.  The  day  before  yeller- 
Com  of  the  Poles)  can  fublllt  without  day,  the  Council  ot  Slate  in  a  boilv. 
Light  or  Knowledge.  with  the  Stadtholdcr  at  their  hea  l,  dv 

livered,  with  their  uraal  formalities,  to 
DENMARK.  States  General,  the  pciiiiou  of  war 

•  for  the  year  179  {. 

h'fineur,  Jan.  lo.  In  the  courfe  of  the  r*  v  tu  u  v  * 

laff  year,  11,114  vefLls  have  pafied  the 

S.)uii'l;  viz.  4349  Englifh,  J181  Dutch,  January  9.  The  Council  General, 
ft6i  Diiiifh,  11  {S  Sweiiifh,  6j  Ruffian,  by  a  majority  of  1901  to  300,  has  ac- 
1:a  Dantzic,  1 41  of  Papenburg,  40  Im-  ceded  to  the  ptnpofcd  aiip.dntment  of 
p  nal,  737  Pruflian.  18S  of  Bremen,  two  Committees,  a  Civil  and  Military 
86  of  L'lbes,  3;  of  Oldenburg,  83  of  Committee,  to  wtiom  the  whole  autbo- 
Manih'jrg,  338  of  Koiloc,  at  of  Cour-  rhy  of  the  Kepublic  is  tmiufled. 
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ITALY. 

Rome,  Dec.  14.  Cardinal  Zelada,  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  Pope,  has  notified,  that  after 
having  provided  for  the  fafetj  of  his 
coaffs  and  ports  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  after  having  taken  proper  meafures 
ti>  prevent  peace  from  being  interrupUJ 
in  any  of  his  States,  and  to  prelerve 
tranquililtv,  his  Holinefs  has  ordered  a 
militia  to  be  levied  in  the  different  Pro¬ 
vinces,  who,  in  a  proportionate  number, 
Ihali  be  fent  to  the  Capital  to  guard  it  in 
concert  with  the  gamion  now  there. 

AMERICA. 

The  hope  of  jresce  between  theUniterl 
States  of  Ameiica  and  the  Indians  has 
vamfhed  ;  for  the  latter  have  murdered 
the  CommifTroners  fent  to  them  tioin 
Congrefs,  to  treat  even  for  a  moiiih’s 
furpenfion  el  the  war.  Very  long  holii- 
litics,  ofcouifp,  mufi  enfue  upon  this, 
and  the  event  can  fcarcily  be  lei's  than 
the  extrndlion  of  the  neighbouring  en- 
dians,  and  the  eitjbiifh'ncnt  of  a  further 
frontier  of  planters.  The  Indians  have 
hreiocks,  aiui  knew  the  ufc  cf  them; 
but  the:r  ammunition  mull,  at  length,  be 
exhaufled,  and  they  have  yet  to  fed  ihc 
dreadlul  tfftdl  of  heavy  artillery. 
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IRELAND. 

Dublin,  Jan.  10.  This  day  his  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Lrrd  Lieutenant  went  in  Itate 
to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  opened  the 
StfTion  with  a  fpeech  fiom  the  throne; 
which  concluded  with  the  following  li¬ 
beral  recommendation: 

“  I  have  it  in  particular  command 
from  his  Majelly,  to  recommend  it  to 
you  to  apply  yourfelves  to  the  confidera- 
fion  of  fuch  meafures  as  may  be  mofl 
likely  to  llrengihen  and  cement  a  gene¬ 
ral  union  of  fentiment  among  all  elalTes 
and  defeription  of  his  Majefly’s  fubjedls 
in  fupport  ot  the  effablifhed  Conftitu- 
tion;  with  this  view,  his  Msjelty  trulls, 
the  (ituation  of  his  Majeily’s  Catholic 
lubjedls  will  engage  your  lerious  atten- 
linii,  and  in  the  conllderaiion  of  this 
f  iibjcdf  he  relies  on  the  wifdom  and  libe¬ 
rality  of  his  Parliament.” 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Thursdat,  Jan,  M- 
The  R\.ilou.^.B.Poti/on,  gave  notice,' 


that  he  would,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prtw 
fent  Seflion  of  Parliament,  bring  for. 
ward  fome  meafure  to  efledl  a  MORE 
EQUAL  REPRESENTATION  OF 
TliE  PEOPLE. 

Air  Conollj  declared  his  refolution  fs 
fupport  the  inrafure.  In  178a,  he  oh- 
ferved,  a  propofition  of  this  kind  came 
before  the  Houfe,  but  it  came  from  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  armed  men  titling  in  the  metropo¬ 
lis.  Such  a  propofition  from  fuch  a  bo¬ 
dy  he  would  always  think  it  right  to  re¬ 
fill,  becaufe  the  power  of  reforming  the 
Parliament  rofided  in  the  Parliament  it- 
felf ;  it  was  on  that  account  he  rejeiflrd 
the  propofal  then.  Since  that  period, 
the  public  grievances  had  increaled  ve¬ 
ry  coiifidtriibly.  Other  remedies  to  heal 
them  had  been  in  vain  attempted.  H; 
would  therefore  recommend  it  to  Go¬ 
vernment  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  that 
grand  one-— REFORM. 

Mr  Grattan  piotell'ed,  that  never  in 
his  whole  lilc  had  he  hraid  any  declara¬ 
tions  which  gave  him  fuch  rapturous  de¬ 
light  as  thole  which  he  had  juft  now 
heard  from  thofe  Right  Hon.  Gcnilc- 
n.en.  He  felt  himielf  young  again. 
Such  gnat  truths  had  thefc  Gentlemen 
uttered  in  a  very  few  words,  and  fuchfa- 
lutary  means  10  heal  the  ills  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  he  thought  them  the  bell  ora¬ 
tors  he  had  ever  heard. 

He  therefore  moved,  “  That  a  Com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  enquire  whether 
any,  and  what  abtifis  have  taken  pare 
in  the  Conftitution  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  Adminiilration  thereof,  anti  to 
report  fuch  temperate  remeoies  as  may 
be  likely  to  redrtfs  the  fame.” 

Mr  Carry  ptepofed  an  amendment, 
viz.  that  initead  of  a  Committee  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  abnfes  of  the  Conftitution 
and  of  the  Adminiitraiiun,  a  committee 
Ihould  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
Hate  of  the  Reprefentalion. 

This  amendment  was  finally  agreed 
to,  the  Commifee  being  made  a  Com¬ 
mittee  ot  the  whole  Huuie,  and  the  day 
appointed  for  their  fitting — Monday 
fortnight.  ' 

ENGLAND. 


H  O  U  S  E  o  F  C  O  M  M  O  N  S. 

London,  January  22. 

Mr  Secrctarv  Dundas  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Houfe  to  the  dtitrclTed  fi- 
tuatioC 
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nmfion  of  the  Northern  p^rt  of  the  kinp- 
JoiTii  with  rrpard  to  the  Want  of  grain 
and  fuel.  In  the  lummer  feafon  the 
whole  labour  of  the  country  is  dire^led 
to  the  obtiininp  of  fuel  for  the  winter 
feifon,  but  in  conlequenoe  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  wetmefs  of  the  enfuing  feafon, 
whit  fuel  had  been  eathered,  was  to¬ 
tally  dtftroyed  by  the  rains.  During 
the  adjournment,  it  was  his  intention  to 
frame  a  Bill  to  give  a  temporary  relief  to 
the  pe(  pie. 

The  bringing  in  of  corn  coaft-ways 
was  attended  with  a  duty  that  amounted 
to  about  to.oool.per annum,  hut  that  no 
defalcation  (hould  arife  to  his  Majefty’s 
revenue, he  purpofed  to  have  a  temporary 
tax  on  other  articles,  to  make  up  the 
amount  of  that  fom. 

Mr  Adam  trufted  that  fome  perma¬ 
nent  regulation  fhould  obviate  this 
misfortune  in  future.  In  the  North  Eaft 
part  of  Scotland  particularly,  fome  per¬ 
manent  regulations  were  neceflary,  as 
the  Corn  Bill  had  placed  that  part  of 
Si'otland  in  a  moft  dslagreeahle  predica. 
mtnt.  In  confequence  of  this  B',11,  a  frae 
exportation  of  corn  w’as  prevented  from 
faking  place coaft-ways,  tho’  Ireland  was 
fuflerei  to  export  her  coni,  without  any 
futh  rtftri'^ions,  to  any  part  of  Scotland. 
This  he  fled  for  the  information  of 
the  right  liouourahle  gen'Ieinan,  as  he 
coarrived  fiich  reftri^rions  at  enmity 
with  the  fpirit  of  agricultu'e. 

Mr  Secretary  Dundas  oblerved,  that 
a*’!-r  the  R>u-cf»,  he  would  move  that  a 
Militia  fhould  he  eftablifhed  in  Sccftland, 
as  hr  law  no  juR  realbn  why  that  Coun¬ 
try  IhouM  lac  deprived  of  this  conilitu- 
tiuQul  mc^is  of  defence. 

Ja.Vuakt  4. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  moved, 
for  the  conlideration  of  the  report  on  the 
Aliens  Bill,  Mr  Secretary  Dundas  ft.ved 
the  principal  parts  of  the  bill ;  the  firB 
was  to  make  aliens  of  the  age  of  fourteen 
ami  upwards,  upon  entering  this  king¬ 
dom,  account  for  themfelves,  and  for 
the  arms  and  ammunition  in  their  polf^f- 
f'dn.  Thr  bill  then  follows  them  from 
the  port  of  their  arrival  through  overy 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  enabirs  the 
F.xecutive  power  to  order  fufpedted  aliens 
to  quit  the  count:  y.  Such  a  bill,  he  faid» 
appeared  to  him  to  be  as  moderate  as  the 
fitu.'.tion  of  the  times  would  admit,  con- 
Iiiiting  tlic  fafety  of  the  country,  and 
that  it  was  neither  dangerous,  uufcrvice- 
able,  or  ounccclTar)'. 


Mr  Angela  Taylor  faid,  na  one  fuh- 
ftantial  ground  had  been  alleged,  nor  any 
fhadow  of  nccclTity  proved,  to  warrant 
fuch  a  violent  proceeding ;  a  meafure 
which,  in  fome  points  of  view,  had  thr 
worll  appearance  of  the  martial  law,  and 
in  others  was  a  complete  fulpenfua  of 
the  habeas  corpus  a<R. 

The  bill  was  to  operate  exchifivriy 
againft  aliens,  and  prevent  any  ill  conic, 
quences  from  them.  He  could  hardly 
Ice  any  necelTity  for  fuch  precautions. 
Had  any  overt  add  appeared  ?  or,  if  lo, 
were  the  operations  of  the  laws  now  in 
force  tried  againfl  them  ?  He  knew  there 
were  fcveral  laws  which  related  folely  to, 
and  took  cognizance  of  offences  com  ¬ 
mitted  by  aliens ;  in  fuch  they  were  to 
be  tried  by  juries,  confiding  of  half  Bri. 
fiPi,  and  the  other  moiety  of  foreigners. 
If  any  foreigner  had  offended  why  was 
he  not  tried  ?  That  experiment  fhould  be 
made,  or  any  other,  before  recourfe  was 
had  to  fuch  an  unconflitutional  proceed¬ 
ing. 

Lord  Beauebatt^  was  furprifed,  that 
the  obvious  necefiity  of  the  meafure 
did  not  ftrike  cvrry  Gentleman,  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  was  confidered,  that  if  the 
late  inft  IX  of  foreigners  into  the  capital 
was  continued  but  for  a  fhort  while  lon¬ 
ger,  their  numbers  muft  exceed  thofe  cf 
the  troops  llaiionedin  and  about  the  me¬ 
tropolis. 

Mr  GVey  contended,  that  the  bill  con¬ 
veyed  the  moft  unconftirutional  and  dan¬ 
gerous  powers  to  the  Crown — and  fuch 
as  (hould  not  be  given,  except  in  cafes  of 
the  greateft  and  moft  palpable  recefllty  ; 
and  even  of  this  necefiity  Parliament  was 
to  he  the  foie  judges,  and  in  thefe  cafes 
confidenoe  fhouhf  not  be  placed  in  the 
afT-rtions  of  minifters,  however  refp-c- 
table  ;  but  fuhftantial  proofs  (hould  be 
laid  before  them.  With  refpetfl  to  the 
intTux  of  foreigners  into  the  kingdom, 
it  certainly  had  been  gfcat ;  but  as  to 
any  ill  tonfrquences  to  be  apprehended 
from  what  had  yet  appeared  by  them, 
he  denied  that  there  was  any. 

Jyonf  Titckjield  reprobated  the  general 
cerxiuft  of  Adiuiniftration,  to  whofe 
mifconduil  he  attributed  the  danger  lu 
which  the  country  W’as  expofed ;  the 
bill  being,  however,  calculated  to  repel 
that  danger,  he  gave  it  his  fupport. 

Mr  Hjnd/xim  faid,  it  would  be  im¬ 
proper  in  his  Majeftv’s  Minifters  to 
ftate  fadls  as  a  ground  for  the  prefent 
bill ;  the  evident  fituatinn  of  the  king¬ 
dom  was  its  juftificatioa.  He  confidered 
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the  propref*  ©f  r^f»'ch  principle*  to  be 
the  ptft  of  Europe,  ard  tf'e  preateft  po<. 
fible  calamity  wii  h  which  a  country  could 
be  afllifled.  Thi*  Mil  wa«  to  rcfift  the 
fprrading  of  thofe  prir.c'plr*,  and  it 
therefore  had  hi*  hearty  ccmurrerce. 

Mr  Fox  declared,  that  no  danger*  ex- 
ifled  wrrrarting  the  n  eafiires  purfued 
ty  adminifiration.  Much  had  been  con¬ 
tended  OP  the  danger  created  by  the 
propref*  of  French  principle*,  and  of 
French  aim*;— OB  thofe  apprehended 
dai  grr*  he  1  ad  two  dtllindf  and  com¬ 
plete  difierei.t  opinion* :  thofe  w  ho  were 
alatn  ed  on  the  propiels  of  French  prin. 
«:ip!e<i,werr, in  hi* opinion, alarmed  with, 
out  realm  ,  for  he  held  in  too  high  a 
degree  the  good  fenfe  of  the  nation,  to 
believe,  for  a  n  cment,  that  French  ptin. 
ciplt*  could  make  their  way  into  a  coun¬ 
try  like  this,  enjoying  rational  liberty  ; 
—public  opinions,  however,  were  not  to 
be  driven  out  of  the  country  bvpikci,  by 
fword*,  and  artillery,  but  by  fair  reafon, 
by  contempt,  or  by  profecution.  With 
refpedl  to  material  danger  he  felt  alarm¬ 
ed,  and  conferred  that  the  fame  fpiiit  of 
contempt  and  agerandizement  which 
adlua’ed  Louis  XIV.  to  hi*  war*,  might, 
and  apparently  had,  taken  pofleffion  of 
»he  piefent  governing  power  in  France; 
a  condudl  arifing  from  that  fpirit  to 
which  we  ought  to  look  with  jealouly 
and  a'-rrm,  and  adling  up  to  that  opinion 
he  had  voted  for  ati  arman  eut  ;  the 
danger*  apprehended  were  of  a  contrary 
nature,  and  required  contrary  remedies, 
an  armament  agatnfl  external  danger  was 
wife,  but  an  arniamrnt  againll  opinion, 
he  fcnfideifd  rirliculous.  He  reprobated 
the  late  procerding*  in  France,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  mafiacre  of  the  ad  of  Sep- 
terrhrr,  which  in  horror  and  atrocity 
exceeded,  be  faid,  eVery  thing  he  had 
read  or  heard  of  liiice  the  inaflaci'e  of 
St  Bartholomew’s  day.  The  malucre  of 
September  had  been  difclaimed  hy  the 
Allenihly,  but  a  fimple  difclainiing  could 
by  no  mean*  be  fufficient,  for  it  would 
be  to  the  eternal  dlfgrare  of  Pari*,  that 
neither  mean*  were  taken  toprea’ent  the 
calamity,  not  to  punifh  the  alTallln*,  hy 
terrible  ixaniples  after  the  maflacte. 
Attcr  fon.e  further  obrcrvations,he  b'g- 
gedtomove,  that  the  report  be  coufider- 
«.d  onAhat  dav  three  week*. 

‘The  Ckancellor  cf  the  Exchequer  obferv- 
ed,  That  the  pew'ers  of  the  bill  were 
not  greater  than  power*  formerly  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  Crow  n,  aad  argued  by  quoting 
tbe  fufpeiilion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  A£t, 
%'bich  occafioually  had  been  fuipended, 


without  any  Pafenient  of  the  proof*  ren¬ 
dering  the  meafiire  neceflaty;  tor,  a*  i* 
bad  before  been  obferved,  that  Hoiite  lat 
for  prudential  mea lures,  nor  for  juridi¬ 
cal.  The  onlv  eiiffii  ulty  he  felt  was,  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  be  provirU 
cd  agaitift  was  greater  than  th'  pr«.*i 
fion*  of  the  bill  went  to. — In  hit  up. 
nion,  it  would  Lave  been  fufFcient  to 
have  urged  the  necelTity  of  the  bill,  bad 
he  contented  himfelf  with  Hating  that  a 
great  and  untorefeen  calamitv  bar!  taken 
place  in  another  country,  -iliith  had  or. 
cafionrd  an  influx  of  foreigner*  W’ithout 
any  vifible  means  of  maintcnaiur,  which 
woti'd  ot  itfelf  have  juffifted  the  bill  ai  a 
nectflary  precaution  tor  the  intcinal  po¬ 
lice  of  the  kingdom.  But  he  might  have 
juflified  it  ffill  further,  by  Hating  that 
thofe  fuhjed)*  were  from  a  enuntrv 
w  hence  etnilTarie*  were  fent  to  fonirnt 
infurredlioDs,  and  to  overturn  the  go- 
vernments  ot  every  country  in£utcpe,the 
great  law  of  felf-preiervation,  in  that 
cobnderation,juRified  the  bill.  , 

The  qucHion  was  then  put  on  MrFox'i 
amendment,  which  wa*  negatived ;  after 
which,the  original  qiicHion.to  agree  wth 
the  report,  was  carried  without  a  divi- 
fion. 

Wejiminfler,  “Jan.  8. — This  day  tlie 
Lord*  being  nut,  and  the  Cc  p'lncns  !>«■- 
irg  come,  in  virtue  of  acom/.iflion  from 
his  Majejiy,  the  Royal  aflent  was  given 
tc— An  aefi  for  eHablifhing  regulations 
refpedling  Alien*  arriving  in  thi*  king¬ 
dom  or  refident  therein,  in  certain  cafes, 
—An  acH  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of 
promifTory  or  other  notes,  orders,  under¬ 
takings  or  obligations  for  any  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney,  or  for  any  other  confideration  creat¬ 
ed  and  ifliied  under  or  in  the  name  of 
any  public  authority  in  France.— An  aft 
tor  indemnifying  all  perfons  who  have 
been  concernedinadvifmgor  carrying  in¬ 
to  execution  an  order  of  council  refptft- 
ing  the  exportation  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour.— An  aft  to  enable  his  Majcfly  to 
reHrain  the  exportation  of  falt-petre, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  when  prohibited 
by  proclamation  or  orrler  in  council.— 
Anci,  an  aft  for  the  further  relief  of  debt¬ 
ors,  with  refpeft  to  the  imprifonir.cnt  of 
their  perfon. 

A  perfon  arrived  lately  in  London, 
entrulted  with  letters  from  the 
Pope,  direfted  to  Dr  Dcugla*,  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  B.fliop  of  Loudon,  which  he 
was  defjred  to  prel’ent  to  his  Majefly’* 
MiiiiHers,  reqtiefiing  the  alTiflar.ee  rf 
this  ronntfy  in  repelling  the  intended  ir- 
vafion  of  Italy  by  the  Ficncli.  Dr  Dou- 
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g'a«  iirmcJistcly  acquainted  l.ord  Gren¬ 
ville  with  (he  circuniiiai:cc ;  hi>  Lordihip 
infurmrd  I^r  Douf^lav,  that  he  cxuUl  not  fee 
the  Ambaffador,  bnt  would  receive  hi»  ju- 
ptrf,  which  were  accordingly  ftnt. 

^jm.  19.  Upward*  of  Seven  Hundred  of 
the  meift  refpecfahle  chatader*  in  this  nic- 
tropoll*  affeiublcd  at  the  Crown  and  An¬ 
chor,  to  adopt  fuch  mealurc*  a*  they  con¬ 
ceived  ncctllary  in  ihi»  tiyiiig  cnli*  to  pre- 
Itrvc  the  Idbcrty  of  the  Pr.f^. 

It  it  dctiin'.incd  to  railc  one  hundred  In- 
deprnd  uc  Cumpaniet. 

hoity  Litutiiianta,  have  already  given  in 
the>r  naiui*  to  the  Wat-ofhee,  as  caiidid-tc* 
lor  the  rank  of  Captain,  upon  tfic  condition 
«i  railing  conipanict. 


SCOT L  AND. 


EdiNBUROH,  DiC.  34. 

Thit  day,  the  Right  Hon.  the  JLord  Pro- 
voft,  iMagiflratcs,  and  Town  Council,  grant* 
td  a  Chatter  to  the  fubfciibcriof  the  kdin- 
hurgh  General  l.ying-in-Hofpital,  coiiditu- 
ting  them  into  a  l!ody  Corporal :,  under  the 
title  oi — The  Soei;ty  for  the  Relief  of  In¬ 
digent  Pregnant  Women. 

Number  of  Students  who  matriculated 
at  the  Unlverlity  of  Edinburgh,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  179a  : 

l.iterature  aitd  Philofophy,  445 
Medicine,  366 


law. 


'I'heology, 


165 
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The  UniverCty  and  King’s  College,  A- 
berdeen,  have  eleded  I)r  .Alexander  Ban- 
nennan,  Phyfician  in  Aberdeen,  to  be  Pro- 
felfor  of  Medicine,  in  the  room  of  Dr  Chal- 
iiiets,  dreeafed— and  Dr  .\lexander  Dauiicy 
to  be  coujuud  Profellor  of  La  w*  with  Dr 
Ihom. 

7oi».  7.  This  day  the  High  Court  of 
Judiciary  met,  in  order  to  proceed  on  the 
trial  of  James  Tytler,  Chemift,  indided  at 
the  indance  of  his  Majedy’s  Advocate,  for 
writing  and  publidiing  a  feditious  hand-bill. 
Mr  I'ycler  had  been  admitted  to  bail ;  but 
having  failed  to  appear,  he  was  outlawed. 

II.  This  day,  came  on  the  trial  of 
John  Morton,  James  Anderfon,  and  .Mal¬ 
colm  Craig,  accufed  of  going  to  the  Cadle 
of  Edinburgh,  and  indigating  the  foldiers 
to  drink  a  certain  feditious  toad.  1  heir 
Lordlbips  unanimoufly  found  the  libel  rele¬ 
vant  to  infer  an  arbitrary  punidimcnt.  The 
trial  then  proceeded,  nd  after  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  witnedes  was  dniflied,  the  Lord  Ad¬ 
vocate  addreffed  the  Jury  in  a  very  able 
manner  for  the  Crown,  as  did  Mr  Wight 
for  the  prifoners.  The  Lord  Judicc  Clerk 
then  fuoimed  up  the  evidence  with  great 


ability.  The  Jury  on  Wedn^fday  returned 
a  vcrdiid,  unanimoudy  finding  the  Libel 
l*rovrn.  ’1  he  Court  on  Friday  pronounceel 
feut  nee.  The  whole  of  the  Judges  fpokc 
feparately  at  great  length,  and  with  much 
ability.  They  dated  the  bad  confeijucnce* 
of  the  crime  of  which  the  panncis  had  been 
guilty,  and  unanimoufly  fenteneed  them  to 
be  impi.foiied  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinbuigh 
for  nine  months,  and  after  the  expiry  of 
their  impiifoument,  ordained  Uicm  to  find 
bail  to  the  f.iin  of  loco  nierks,  for  their 
gootl  behaviour  for  three  year*,  and  to  re¬ 
main  in  prilon  till  they  find  the  fame. 

JuH.  17.  't  his  day  the  Court  met,  to  prr- 
cccd  to  thr  ttial  of  William  Stewart,  mcr- 
thai.t  in  l.cith,  and  John  Elder,  bookfrilcr 
in  Edinburgh,  accufed  at  the  indance  of  hi* 
Maje  ;y’s  Advocate  of  having  compofed,  or 
caufed  to  be  compoled  and  written,  or  at 
lead  wickedly  or  ielonioudy  cjufing  to  be 
printed  a  feditious  libel  orwrhing,  intitled, 
“  HijOt  »f  Man  VeliaeaieJ,  and  tbt  Origin 
“  of  (intritmemt."  TheJ  are  al'o  accnicd 
of  having  eompofed  inferiptions  f.ir  medals; 
and  ailo  of  having  employed  James  Bell, 
tinman  in  Leith,  to  cad  mcjals  bearing 
thefe  inferiptions,  and  of  circulating  ihefe 
medals  VlelTis  Stewart  and  Elder  had  been 
both  admitted  to  bail ;  Mr  Elder  appeared 
at  the  bar,  but  Mr  Stewart  failed  to  appear, 
fipoii  which  fentcnce  of  outlawry  was  pro 
nuunetdagaind  him.  The  Lord  Advocate 
fjid,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  bring  thofc  who 
were  accufed  of  crimes  either  agaiiid  fo- 
ciety  or  the  Cond  tution  of  the  country  to 
trial,  he  d  uulJ  therefore  ufe  every  exertion 
to  have  Stewart  apprehended.  Cut  in  jiif- 
lice  to  Mr  Elder,  who  now  appeared  at  ilic 
b-ar,  as  there  might  be  fome  difFeretice  in 
his  cafe  ar.  J  the  cafe  of  the  perfon  who  wm 
abfenr,  he  diould  move  their  Lordfhips  to 
delay  his  trial  rill  the  Ilth  of  February  next. 
This  propolal  was  agreed  to. 

XI.  This  evening,  the  Kew  Theatre, 
under  the  m.'.n.ige-niett  of  Mr  Stephen 
Kemble,  was  opened  with  the  comedy  di 
the  Rivals.  This  theatre  is  mad  elegantly 
and  commodiouily  fitted  up  ;  and  is  confi- 
dcrably  larger  than  the  Theatre  Royal. 

On  Monday,  there  was  a  full  meeting  of 
the  gentlemen,  to  take  into  confideration 
the  prupofals  relative  to  the  New  C.anal  to 
Glafguw,  the  Right  Hon.  the  lawd  PrO- 
vod  in  the  Chair.  Such  was  the  fpirit  of 
the  meeting,  that  the  fabftription  Was  iii- 
fiantly  filled,  except  the  itiarcs  that  arc  re- 
ferved  to  the  proprietors  of  ground,  aud  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  Glafgow,  4cc. 
The  whole  expellee  will  be  about  two  huri- 
dred  thoufand  pounds ;  and,  when  conipleata 
ed,  Edinburgh  will  always  be  fuppUed  with 
coals  at  a  rcafunable  rat*. 

Dumfrits,  jan.  X4.  Three  per.'bns  be- 
longing  to  Langholm,  wuc  uied  tins  day 
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hy  a  jury  before  the  SheriflF-derutc,  here, 
for  drinking  feditions  toads,  &c.  They 
were  found  guilty.  Two  of  them  were 
fentenced  to  four  months  imprifonment,  the 
other  to  two  months. 

Jan.  a8.  This  day  was  meant  to  come  on 
before  the  High  Court  of  Judiciary,  the 
trial  of  James  Thomfon  Callender,  meden- 
ger  at  Arms,  and  writer  in  Edinburgh, 
Walter  Berry,  bookfeller  in  Edinburgh,  and 
James  Robertfon,  bookfeller  and  printer 
jn  Edinburgh.  They  arc  indiided  at  the 
indance  of  his  Majedy’s  advocate.  The 
former  is  accufed  of  being  the  author,  and 
the  other  two  of  being  the  printers  and  pub- 
lidiers  of  a  feditious  pamphlet,  inticled, 
“  The  Political  Progrefs  of  Britain;  or,  an 
“  impartial  account  of  the  principal  abufes 
“  in  the  Government  of  this  country,  from 
“  the  Revolution  1688.  The  whole  tend- 
“  ing  to  ihew  the  ruinous  confequcnces  of 
“  the  popular  fydem  of  war  and  conqueft. 
“  Tie  •worU's  mad  iujineft.  Part  fird.”  Mr 
Callender  not  having  thought  proper  to  ap- 

f(car,  the  ufual  fentence  of  outlawry  and 
agitation  was  pronounced  againd  him; 
and  ihc  l.ord  Advocate  for  the  fame  reafon 
as  occurred  in  the  cafe  of  Mefirs  Elder  and 
Stewart,  formerly  mentioned,  moved  the 
Court  to  adjourn  the  trial  of  Meff.  Berry 
and  Robert  dm,  till  this  day  fortnight,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  ‘  ' 

BIRTHS. 

Dec.  14.  Mrs  Hay  Rannes,  of  a  daughter. 
24.  The  Lady  of  Capr.  Swindell,  of  a 
daughter,  at  herhoufe  in  Princes-drect. 

27.  Mrs  Macleod  of  MacleovI,  of  a  fon, 
at  her  houfe  in  George’s  Street. 

28.  At  Whitehoufe,  Mrs  Wade,  wife  of 
J.  P.  Wade.Efq.  of  the  Hon.  E.  India  com¬ 
pany,  of  a  daughter. 

29.  At  Orton,  Huntingdonlhire,  Lady 
Strathaven,  of  a  dapghtcr. 

Jan.  1793.  Mrs  Mackenzie,  of  Apple- 
crofs,  of  a  fon.  ' 

8.  Mrs  Linden,  of  Auchtermamey,  of  a 
daughter. 

Mrs  Campbell,  of  Smiddy,  of  a  daughter, 
at  her  houfe  in  Queen  Street. 

Mrs  Ramfay,m  Gogar.of  a  daughter. 

16.  'Ihc  Right  Hon.  Vifeountefs  of  Ar- 
buthnot,  of  a  fon. 

18.  Mrs  Robertfon,  ef  Ladykirk,  of  a 
daughter. 

MARRIED, 

Dee.  24  Mr  Robert  Boyd,  merchant  in 
Glafgow,  to  Mifs  Margaret  Elliot,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Capt  Elliot,  late  of  the  70th  regt. 

25.  Rev.  Mr  Thomas  Stewar.,  of  Strath- 
mven,  to  Mifs  Jenny  Marfhcll,  of  Ridge- 
liead. 

27.  Matthew  Bailiie,  o'"  Cairnbrar,  Efq. 
to  Mifs  A.  Ramfay,  daughter  of  WUliatn 
If  Mjifay,llfq.  of  Barntcn. 


Dee.  27.  William  Hay.Efq.  late  of  the  lid 
regt.  to  Mifs  .Alice  Forder,  of  Jardinfield. 

— Mr  James  Davidfon,  Writer  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  Mifs  Jeflie  Sommerville,  of  Am- 
pherlaw. 

29  At  Fortrofe,  James  Fowler,  Efq.  oi 
Jamaica,  to  MifsSonhia  Wood, elded  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Wood,  minider  of  Rofe- 
marky. 

At  Glafgow,  Mr  Alexander  Campbell, 
junior,  merchant,  to  Mifs  Kate  Robertfon 
of  that  place. 

At  Stirling,  Mr  John  M'Donild,  of  Bor- 
radale,  to  Mils  Macnab,  of  Iniftiewen 

Jan.  3. 1793.  AtEdinbnrgh  the  Hon.  Rr-. 
bert  Macqiiecn  of  Braxneld,  Lord  Judice 
Clerk.to  Mifs  F.lizabetb  Ord,  daughter  of 
the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

5.  At  Invernefs,  Capt.  T.  Frafer,  of  New¬ 
ton,  Efq.  to  Mifs  Catharine  M'lntolh  of 
that  place 

8.  At  Leith,  the  Rev.  Mr  John  Col- 
quboun,  to  Mrs  F.uphemia  Young,  rcllift  of 
Mr  Robert  Young  of  his  Majedy’s  Navy. 

14.  At  Glafgow,  Mr  John  Gibfon  mer¬ 
chant,  to  Mifs  Jean  Burns  of  Glenmnre. 

15.  At  Salilbnry  Green,  James  Stark, 
Efq.  of  King'dale,  to  Wifr  Margaret  Dick, 
younged  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
Dick  of  Prcdonneld. 

21.  At'Edmonifone,  Mr  David  Black, 
junior,  merchant  in  Glafgow,  to  Mifs  Aun 
Brown  of  Edmonfione. 

DIED, 

Lately,  at  Rhode  Idand,  Andrew  Catlv- 
cart,  Efq ;  of  Kingdon,  Jamaica. 

Dec.  10.  At  Perth,  Mr  Walter  Keir, 
merchant. 

11.  At  Borrowdounnefs,  Thomas Padon, 
of  that  place. 

12.  At  St  Andrews,  MrsElizabeth  Milne, 
fpoufe  of  Mr  John  Hunter,  Profedbr  of  Hu¬ 
manity,  in  the  Univerfityof  tjiat  place. 

14.  At  hlewcadle,'  aged  18,  Mifs  Aon 
Maria  Beaumout,  fecond  daughter  of 
Charles  Beaumont,  Efq. 

1 1 .  At  Bath,  Hugh  I’igot,  Efq ;  Admin! 
of  the  White. 

18.  At  London,  the  infant  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  and  Marchiemefsof  Blandford. 

20.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Jean  Lawrie, 
wife  of  the  Revd.  Mr  Finlay,  minider  of 
Polmont. 

— .  At  Ovemewrton,  Mrs  Flelen  Carrkk, 
wife  of  Mr  Robt.  Craig,  Baker  in  Glafgow. 

— .  Mrs  Aitken,  wife  of  Mr  William 
Aitken,  merchant  in  Glafgow. 

23.  Mr  William  Dempder,  jeweller  in 
Edinburgh. 

— .  At  Anfield,  Mlf*  Eliza  Sword,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr  James  Sword,  merchant  in  GUf- 
gow.. 

—  23.  At  Dumfries,  Mrs  Jean  Ferga- 
fon,  widow  of  Robert  Riddle  of  Glcnriddle, 
Efq. 

27.  At 


Deaths.  83 


Dk.  1  At  Dumfries,  Mrs  Carrnthers, 
thdow  of  Mr  John  Gordon,  farmer  there. 

_  a6  At  Montrofe,  Kobt.  Graham, 
^■q.  of  Morph  ie. 

_ At  Newhrielje,  Mifs  Agnes  Gordon, 

daughter  of  Mr  John  Gordon,  Farmerthcre. 

27.  At  Stromnefs,  R.  B.  Mc>odie,  enfign 
in  the  75th  regt.  of  foot. 

— .  Ch;irles  Douglas,  Efq;  of  Thornhill. 

28  Mifs  IfobiJ  Bui',  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  John  Bull,  merch.ant  In  Leith. 

28.  Mifs  llabella  Peddle,  (pouf'*  of  Mr 
fames  Gillcfpie,  town  clerk  of  iovtrkeith- 
ing. 

2. ;.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Joan  Swinton, 
widow  of  Alexander  Keith,  ot  Ravclllon. 

— .  At  Barcelora,  Mrs  Craig,  wife  of 
Mr  John  Craig,  ArchiteA  in  Glafgow. 

.^c.  At  Moontgerald,  Rof-;lhire,  Mrs 
Elizabeth  M  Kenzie,  of  Moiintgerald. 

— .  At  London,  Jatacs  Ktrr,  Efq.  of 
Mornfon,  in  the  county  of  Berwick 

Jan.  2.  179.1.  The  Honoirrable  Mifs  Ann 
Murray,  (laughter  of  tltc  dcceafcd  Lord 
Ellihanic 

— .  Mr  Alexander  Frafer,  >»ritcr  in  £Jin> 
burgh. 

—  Mr  Jaipes  Vcifch  merchant  in  Glaf¬ 
gow. 

3.  At  Leige,  Sir  Alexaiidcr  Strachan, 
Bart 

— .  At  Lochwopd,  Avrfhire,  Major  Alex¬ 
ander  Dunlop  of  Cathlan. 

5.  At  Peebles,  Mrs  .Margaret  Haldane, 
wife  of  Mr  John  Robertfon,  comniilfary  of 
Peebles. 

6  .Mrs  Robertfon,  of  Strowan. 

7.  Mrs  Jean  Newton,  wifeof  Mr  William 
Pringle  waiter  in  Edinburgh. 

9.  At  Dumfries,  John  Hog  at  the  age  of 
9  .  It  iscurious  to  remark,  that  though  at 
this  advanced  period  of  life,  he  could  fee  to 
thread  a  very  imall  needle  with  the  great- 
ell  eafe.  ' 

— .  At  the  hquf:  of  Bennington  in  I.a- 
narkihire,  MiL  Henrietta  Rofs,  of  Balna- 
gowan. 

—At Edinburgh,  on  the  26u1t.  Mrs  Jollie, 
and  on  the  9th  inflant,  'Mr  George  Jollie, 
tailor  in  Edinburgh,  her  hufband  —both 
11‘Uch  rigrcted. 

11.  At  Langfide,  near  Glafgow,  F.  S. 
Crawford,  Efq.  of  Mtlfon,  brother  of  the 
prefent  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Caftle.milk  Bart. 

12.  At  Ardovie,  Robert  Speed,  Efq.  of 
Ardovie. 

13.  At  Pittenwcem,the  Rev.  Dr  A.  .Simp- 
fon,  minillcr  of  the  Relief  Congregation. 

14.  In  the  2d  year  of  his  minillry,  the 
Rev.  Mr  Hugh  Hay,  one  of  the  minillers 
of  Aberdeen. 

— Mrs  Margeret  Udney  Duff,  of  Culter, 

—At  Miluhead,  Robert  Brown,  Efq.  of 
Milnhcad.  1 


Jan.TS-  At  Glafgdw,Mr  William  Duguid, 
merchant. 

18.  At  Kirkcaldy,  Andrew  Cowan,  Efq. 
merchant,  and  Provofl  of  that  Burgh. 

—At  Glafgow,  in  the  13th  year  of  his 
age,  Mr  J.  F.  Williamfon,  fon  of  Mr  James 
Wiliiarufon  Profeffor  of  mathematics  in 
that  Univt  fity. 

19.  At  Wemyfs  Hall,  James  Wcmyls, 
Efq.  of  Winth.i'ik. 

20.  At  G'afgow,  ^fifs  Margaret  Hardie, 
daughter  of  the  dtxcafed  Mr  John  Hardie, 
furgton  in  that  city. 

20  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Jean  Armftrong, 
wife  of  Mr  Robert  Kerr,  merchant. 

21  At  Gla'gow,  Mr  James  Buchannan, 
late  of  the  Saracen’s  head  inn. 

22.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Cummyng, 
Keeper  of  the  Lyon  Records,  and  fecretary 
to  the  focicty  ofScottilh  antiquaries.'' 

23.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Jane  Fleeming, 
daughter  of  the  dcceafcd  John  Flctming, 
of  Polcalk,  Efq. 

—At  Neither  Corfock,  the  Rev.  Mr 
James  Murdoch,  niu.h  regr  tted. 

24.  At  Dumi'iirs,  Sarah  M'Duwall,  aged 
roi. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  ,Mr  Robert  Irvine, 
clerk  in  chancery. 

- ; - Mr  William  Hall. 

fludmt  of  'medicine,  and  fon  ,of  the  Revd. 
Mr  Hall  of  Haydon-bridge  Nothumberland. 

—  A*  Anderftoun  Mrs  Niedrick,  reli^ 
of  Captain  Niedrick, of  the  Artillery. 

—  l.ately  at  Boidogne,  Sir  Alexander 
Gilmour  bait.— formerly  reprefentative  ot 
the  county  of  Mid  Lochian. 

—  At  Boghead  of  Mab'e,  narilh  of  Tro- 
queer,  Nathaniel  Palmer,  agd  l<jl. 

—  At  Jainaxa,  George  G.irden,  only  fon 
of  the  late  George  Garden,  mcrihant  in 
Banff. 

—  At  Coleflle,  Fife— Thomas  Garrick, 
aged  108;  iniiisqqth  year  he  married  hi^ 
third  wife. 

—  In  the  38th  year  of  his  age,  much  re¬ 
gretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  the  Rev.  Mr 
James  Mitchell,  miniftcr  of  the  gofpel  at 
Newbum,  aftera  tedious  and  painful  illnefil 
which  he  fupported  with  a  patience  and 
magnanimity  becoming  a  man,  and  a' 
chrillian. 

— .  At  Brtgton.  'Mrs  Margaret  Mniray, 
relidl  of  the  deccafed  Robert  Graham  of 
Fintry,  Efq. 

27,  At  Glafgow,  Mifs  Agnes  Dunlop, 
who  long  kept  a  boarding-fehool  in  that 
city. 

a8.  At  his  houfe  in  Princes-ftreet.  Alex¬ 
ander  GIbfbn  Efq;  of  Cliftouhall  and 
Kerfcy. 

29.  At  Dalkeith,  Air  William  Mackie, 
linen-draper  in  Londonderry,  much  anil 
ullly  regretted. 


State  of  the  Bakometek.  iri  inches  and  decimals,  and  of  Farenheit’s  Thcr. 
MOMETSR  in  the  open  air,  taken  in  the  morning  before  fun-rife,  and  at 
noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  lain-watcr  fallen,  in  inches  and  decin  als,  from 
the  30th  of  Dec.  I7(>a,  to  Urc  311I  of  January  1793,  near  the  foot  of 
Arthur’s  beate. 

Thermom.  Barom'.  Rain.  Weather. 
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M. 

M. 

30 

35 

30. 

35 

42 

2945 

28 

44 

29.625 

28 

35 

29-775  . 

25 

34 

29.6 

30 

40 

29.275 

3'5 

37 

29.678 

33 

4« 

29.6 

36 

4' 

29.5 

28 

35 

2985 

35 

4t 

29.4 

40 

41 

29.05 

3* 

46 

28.38 

38 

39 

29.2 

40 

44 

29.7 

35 

40 

3'3-«75 

*3 

33 

30-35 

3^ 

35 

30.35 

3a 

36 

30-35 

32 

43 

30.225 

33 

43 

30.225 

40 

45 

30.2 

42 

46 

30.2 

39 

40 

30.1 

44 

45 

29.2 

3^ 

35 

30 

4' 

41 

46 

►t  - 

44 

45 

s.|. 

45 

47 

34 

40 

- -  Clear 

-  Ditto 

—  Ditto 

-  Ditto 

Ditto 
0.125  '  Sleet 

-  Clear 

0.7  Rain 

-  . '  Clear 

- -  Ditto 

o.i  Rain 

— —  Clear 

-  Ditto 

0.35  Radn 

0.045  Sleet 

-  Cloudy 

-  Clear 

- -  Cloudy 

- -  Clear 

-  Di«o 

■■  Ditto 

-  Ditto 

-  Ditto 

- -  Ditto 

-  Ditto 

— -  Ditto 

-  '  Ditto 

—  -  ■  Ditto 

-  !  Ditto 

0.1 1  }  Sleet 

0.1  Ditto 


Thermometer, 


29.  47  greateft  height  at  noon. 
)6.  23  leafl  ditto,  momlng.-  . 


